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NICE.- RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL. 

CIMIEZ'S LEADING HOTEL . 

Every Refinement. Beautiful Grounds. Orchestra, Tennis. 
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PURE VIRGINIA 
OVAL 

CORK TIPPED. 


20 for 1/6 

Also 50's & 100's 


The SUPER 


THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 1*0. 
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TH E “ARETH USA 

TRAINING SHIP 

AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 

IMCIIVED TO DATE £10,000) 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK 

10,000 boyi have been tent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 9,000 boys have been trained lor Civil 
Employment and Emigration. 1.100 boyi and girls now being maintained. 

Vatrom: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President.- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Chairman and Drcasurer: C. E. MALDEN. Eaq., M.A. 

‘Deputy Chairman : F. H. CLAYTON. Eaq. 

Chairman of Ship Committee: H0WSON F. DEVI 1 I*, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN. & HENRY G. COPELAND. 

Cheque., etc., ahould be made payable to, and cent to— 

The Shaftesbury Homes and “Arethuaa‘ > Training Ship, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue. London, W.C. 2. 
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Cocoa 

gives a breakfast'Cupfu\ 
of perfect enjoyment 


BEST & COES FARTHEST 


THE CREST IS THE MARK OF DISTINCT”: 





CAVANDER’S 

"Army C\mU. 


CIGARETTu 


In air-tight tins. 90 for 3/2 
Sole Indian Agcnti PHIPSON & Co., Ltd., 




THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 

HEAD OFFICES: ACCIDENT CIDP MARINE .nM.N.smTIOS , ^ 


45, Data Street, LIVERPOOL 
165, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPAN", LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 

6 and 7, Chan w.o. 



Constructed of Mahogany or Oak throughout and 
polished ; the exterior may be finished Mahogany, 
Walnut, Jacobean Oak, and will harmonise with any 
decorative scheme. Size 4 ft. 4 in. x 5 ft. 9 in. x 1ft. 7 in. 
Accommodation is provided and named for: 

12 Suits 12 Pairs of Pants 12 Undervests 

36 Handkerchiefs 36 Collars 36 Pairs of Socks 

24 Shirts 12 Pairs Pyjamas 8 Pairs of Boots and 

24 Pairs of Trousers 6 Hats Shoes 

A fitted draw-tray is also provided for small clothing 
articles, such as studs, cuff-links, handkerchiefs, etc., 
with separate compartments for each ; whilst a vitrolite 
shelf and glass - fronted Mahogany Gallery is fixed 
under a plate-glass mirror on the right-hand door. 

“ THE THINGS THAT MATTER ” 

QUALITY and FINISH. —The best that English 
workmanship can yield. 

FLOOR SPACE ECONOMY.— 4ft.4in. x 1ft. 7in. 
INTERIOR CAPACITY.— It will hold three times 
as much as any ordinary wardrobe, everything a well- 
dressed man requires. 

ACCESSIBILITY. — Each and every article is at hand, 
in view, and in properly proportioned compartments, 
supplies are seen at a glance—there is no waste space. 
PLEASURABLE UTILITY. —An unending plea¬ 
sure to the tidy—a necessity as well to the untidy—it 
is the most convenient way of preserving clothes, and 
economises time, space, money . . . and temper. 



29 \ GUINEAS 

£ s. d. 

Plus 0 14 0 Delivery costs in London. 
,,2 0 0 „ „ to the Country. 

n 2 14 6 „ „ to Scotland 


Sole Agents for MANCHESTER and LIVERPOOL ; 
MESSRS. FINNIGANS LTD. 


C0MPACT0M, Ltd. 

VANTAGE HOUSE, ^7 
41 - 45, Upper Berkeley y 
Street, LONDON, W.l 




’Phone 


Padd. 5002 








INDEX TO ENGRAVINGS IN VOL. CLKII. 

1 - 

I 

From JANUARY 6 to JUNE 30, 1923. 


i 

•V 


Aberdeen Fishermen's Strike : Port 
of Aberdeen, Incidents, etc. 
640-641 

Abyssinian Princess’s Visit to King 
of Egypt, 874 

Academy— See Royal Academy 

Aldershot, Royal Visit to, 892-893, 
940 

Alexandria, Submerged Harbours 
of, 900 to 903 

Africa, Wildest: Witch- Doctor *’ 
as Bill-Distributor, 326 

Agricultural Show, Bath and West, 
Prince of Wales at, 896 

Alabaster Figures of Apostles 
(15th Cent.), 44 

Alexandra Day: Rose-Sellers at 
Croydon, 1x26 


Amazon, Native Boat on the, 318 

Scenes on a Trip by Liner, 605 
America (Central), Maya Ruins, 
468 to 471 

Angling—See Fishing 
Apostles—See Alabaster 
Archeologists, Famous, 390-391 
Archaeological— 

Alexandria, Submerged Harbours 
of, 900 to 903 

Asine, Excavations at, 46, 47, 48 

Caroline Islands, Ruins ot Ponape, 
1098 to 1100 

Egyptian Discoveries and Objects: 
Ba-Bird Guarding Tomb (by 
C. Wh yin per), 175 
Battle-Scene: Rameses II. and 
his Fighting Lion, 212-213 
Cairo Museum, Royal Mummies 
in. 235 


<v 






Archaeological, Egypt ( continual )— 
Canopic Jar Cover, 114 
Carnarvon's (Lord) Photo¬ 
graphs of Excavators in 
Valley of Kings, 55 to 58— 
See also Tutankhamen, below 
Chariots of the Pharaohs, 195 
Coders from Tombs, 296 
Fan, 280 

Flowers and Wreaths from 
Tombs, 284-285 
Funeral of a Pharaoh, 113, 114, 
132-133 

Funerary Statuettes, 291 
Gardens of Pharaohs’ Temples, 
598, 600, 601 

Germinating Osiris, The, t 305 
Gloves in Wall Decorations, 
252 ; From Tomb, 281 
Knife with Carved Handle, 951 


Archaeological, Egypt ( continued )— 
Mummies, and Figure-Shaped 
Cases, 114, 290; Araenhotep 
II. in his Tomb, 253 
Mummified Animals from 
Thebes, 50-51, 155 
Obelisk (Huge) at Assouan, 39 ; 

Obelisk-Raising, 549 
Sarcophagus of Harmabhi, 291 
Seals, etc., Experts on, 328 
Shrines, Oars, Jackal Statue, 
etc., from Various Tombs, 
303 

Swan Statuette, 280 
Tomb, Rifled, 292-293 ; Tomb 
of Rameses IV. (Papyrus), 
298-299; Plans of Tombs 
(Diagrams), 295, 364 
Temple Gardens of the Pha¬ 
raohs, 598, 600 601 


539855 


Archaeological, Egypt (continued) — 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb: Cha¬ 
riots, 195 ; Convicts Making 
Road to Tomb, 156; En 
trance Before Opening, 9; 
Funeral Bouquet, 169 ; Gen¬ 
eral View of Scene, 228 ; 
Golden Shrine, with Inscrip¬ 
tions, 364 386-387 ; Guard¬ 
ing Tomb, 84; Interior 
and Objects, 3 to 7 ; Ante¬ 
chamber as Found, 166-167, 
172-173, 174 ; Lord Carnar¬ 
von at Tomb, 235 ; Mummi¬ 
fied Animals, Food, etc., 
169; Objects (Personal,etc.) : 
Children’s Clothes, Gloves, 
Ring, Linen, Stools, Couches, 
Caskets, Sandal, 281 to 285, 
322, 328, 329, 958 ; Fly- 


Archaological. Egypt (continued',- _ 

whisks, Neckiaoo, etc ,, . 

95 k ; Plan of To mb," ; 

Preservation-Treatment . .; 

Objects, 238 ; Queen 
titi (Mother-in-Taw) _ 

Removing Contents, Oh.wT* “ 
Found, etc., 39, 53, g 4 x 
238-239 ; Statue of Tutan^ —- 
human, 153 ; Tourists, a-- - 

Visitors, 196-197, 287, 32JJ _ 
Unsealing,The First, 328, 3 S « 
Second Stage, 385 ; IVoodexx 
Portrait-Dummy, 279 " 

Wig, Stool, and Other 
from Thebes, 155 

Ethiopia : " Egyptian Fin«is.^ * 

126 to 131 203 t° 2 °5 
Etruscan Tombs aO<* Conterx.-t; 
at Populonia, 5$ 6 to 






















Air-Torpedo for Seaplane, 1140 
Barbot (M.) and 15-h.p. Mono¬ 
plane, 796 

Bustard-Shooting from Aero¬ 
planes in Spain, 42-43 
Butler (Mr. Hedges) at Croydon, 
* 1139 

German All-Metal Aeroplanes, 
72, 106 

Gliders (French) at Biskra, 235 
Gold-Seeking by Aeroplane in 
Labrador, 843 

R.A.F. Academy, Cranwell, 1158- 
1159 

Race : Aeroplane v. Motor, 1012 
Sikhs in Aeroplane-Transport, 
Mesopotamia, 586 
Testing Effects of Rarefied Air: 

Airmen in Cylinder, 1141 
Trans-America Flight: “ T2 ” 844 
Ayr, Brig of, 312 


B 


Baalbek, Temple at (by Walcot), 628 
Baby Linen and Embroideries— 
See Elizabeth, Queen 
Babylon (Etching by Walcot), 628 
Baghdad, Flooded Tigris at, 634 
Baldwin (Mr. S.) and British Debt 
Commissions in America, 
83—Sec also Parliamentary 
Bali, Temple Dances of, 760, 761,762 
Balls— 

Chelsea Arts: Miss Scott and 
Dogs, 198; Students Re¬ 
hearsing Tableau of Ran, 
198 ; Announcing Birth of 
Princess Mary’s Child, 259 
Gavami, in Paris, 995 
Band, Paul Whiteman’s, 728 
Bartholomew' Fair, Church, and 
Hospital, See St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s 

Bath and West Show, Swansea, 896 
Battistini (Sig.) Presented with 
Laurel Wreath, 1176 
Bears at Zoo: Late Barbara, and 
Sara, 157 

Beerbohm,. Max : Caricatures by, 
957 

Belgium : Prince of Wales’ Visit— 
Under Wales 
Queen at Luxor, 328 
Bel voir Park, Belfast, 7 80 
Bernhardt, Late Sarah, 507; 

Funeral, -543 ; Tomb, 547 
Big-Game Hunting— 

Film by Radclyffc Dugmorc, 583, 

• 593 to 596, 630-631 
Film by Cherry Kearton, 1062, 
1064 

Birds—See Game Birds 
Bird-Sanctuaries in London Parks, 
Buckingham Palace, etc., 

242-243 

Mpiporial at Easton Lodge, 1140 
Birmingham: Prince of Wales’ 
Visit, 1028, 1096, 1107, 1130 
Blackcock in Winter, 20 
Boa-Constrictor as “ Mouser,” 519 
Book Reviews (Best Book) — 
Angkor, 950 
Buried Treasure, 216 
Burmese Arcady, A, 168 
Cinnamon and Frangipanni, 480 
Climbs on Alpine Peaks, 604 
Coaching Era, The, 21 ^ 
Dickscnsian Inns, 8rf 
Eskimo, Among Unknown, 432 
German New Guinea, 1113 
Grocers, Worshipful Company of, 
1166 

Hail, Columbia, 384 
Inca Land, 344 

Lady Butler’s Autobiography, 102 
I .antis of the' Thunderbolt: 1 
Sikkim, etc., 548 
Lango Tribe of Uganda, 865 
Lola, 136 

Magical Jewels of Middle Ages,636 
Memories of a Hostess (Mrs. 
Fields), 250 

Mesopotamia, Ins and Outs of, j 

303 

Old English Herbals, 52 
Recollections of a Savage, 986 
Voyage of the “ Quest, :o66 


Caricatures by Max Beerbohm, 957 
Carnarvon (Lord) in Egypt—Under 
Archreological (Egypt) 

On Beacon Hill, 768 
Countess by Her Husband’s 
Grave, 751 

Caroline Islands : Ruins of Ponape, 
1098 to 1100 

Caruso’s Bronzes and Enamels, 481 
Caterpillar Plague in Kent, 987 
Cenotaph, The, 1091 
Centipede (Giant) at Zoo, 419 
Children at Natural History Mu¬ 
seum, 905 

Chimpanzee, “ Toto,” at Zoo, 808, 
809 

China— 

Brigands and Captured Train- 
Travellers, 1103 

Emperor's Marriage—Scenes in 
Forbidden City, 121 
Native Picture-Box, 1x52 
Sculpture : Goddess Kwan-Yun, 

627 

China—See Porcelain 
Christenings— 

Princess Mary’s Child—See Prin¬ 
cess Mary 

Lady Hamar Greenwood’s Baby, 
1096 

Christian, Princess: Funeral of, 
1119 

Church Assembly Meeting, 156 
Cinematography— 

Big-Game Films—See Big Game 
Design for Hall at Kensington,326 
Film Plays—See Theatres 
High-Speed Film of Ball and 
Glass Globe, 1042, 1043 
Clouds, Various, 210 
Cloud Zone of Venus, 211 
Coaching Club in Hyde Park, 1045 
Coloured Pictures— 

Albacorc Leaping from Sea, 
602-603 

Ascot, Society in Paddock, j 
1054-1055 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley, 1156 
Barges on Rhine, 599 
Blackcock in Winter, 20 
Bowcs-Lyon, Lady Elizabeth, 
694 ; April 28 Sup. ; 700-701 
719 ; Bridesmaids, 712-713 
Cargo-Ship in Stormy Sea, 17 
Egypt : Coffers from Ancient 
Tombs, 296 

Dahabiych on Nile, 297 
Thebes and Valley ot Kings, 

170-171 

Flowers, Rare, 1052-1053 
Garden at Crowhurst Place, 1049 
Garden (" L’Et6 ”), 1056 
Hunting with Duke of Beaufort’s, 
93 to 96 

Jupiter’s Surface, 1112 
Liner and Tramp at Sea, 520-521 
Liner, Leviathan, 860-861 
Mexican Mosaics, 864 
Mycen® : Vases, etc., from Tombs, 
300, 301 ; Daggers, 524 
Porcelain Statuettes, in “ Polly,” 
1160-1161 

Prince James Stuart and Sister 
(by Largilli6re), March 17 
Sup. 

Prince of Wales, 93 
Princess Mary, Feb. 10 
Queen Alexandra, 1108-1109 
Ranclagh, 1105 

Roehampton, Polo at, 1050, 1051 
Ski-ers in Switzerland, 18-19 
Statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni 
at Venice, 857 

Westminster Abbey : Altar, 718 
Woodcock in Flight, 606 
York, Duke of, 695, 704, 705 ; 
April 28 Sup. ; Naval Cele¬ 
brations for Wedding, 697 
Columbus’s “ Santa Maria ” (Model, 
156, 4i3» 472 

Communists in Trafalgar Square, 44 
Costers’ Donkey Parade, Richmond, 
1124 

Coventry, Prince of Wales at, 1107 
Cranwell, R.A.F. Academy, 1158- 
1159 

Cricket— 

Record Stand: Hendren and 
Hearne, 1096 

Sandhurst v. YVoolwich, Teams, 

. "39 

I Cuttlefishes, 592 


in Siam, 370 

Elizabeth (Queen), Baby Linen 
etc., Made by, 565 
Embankment Gardens Sand-Pit 
for Children, 943 
Enamels, Caruso’s Collection, 481 
Engineering Small-Power Exhibi¬ 
tion, Models, etc., 49 
Ephesus, Temple of Diana at (by 
Walcot), 629 

Essen, Air View, 367—See also 
Germany (French Occupa¬ 
tion) 

Ethiopia : " Egyptian Finds,” 126 
to 131, 203, to 205 
Etna in Eruption, 863 

Flowing Lava, 1144, 1145, 1147 
Linguaglossa, Statue of St. Egi- 
dio, 1137; Procession of 
Women, 1144 

Eton on the “ Fourth ” : Coxswains 
—Procession on River—Pre¬ 
mier and Home Secretary, 
etc. 984-985 

Etruscan Excavations (Tombs) at 
Populonia, 556 to 559 


F 


Farm-Strike in Norfolk, 588-589 
Fashions—See Dress 
Fencing Champion : Miss M. Smith, 
924 

F6te Nocturne at Sunninghill Park, 
1142-1143 
Fiction—See Story 
Film-Plays, etc.—Under Theatres 
Big Game Hunting—See Big- 
Game 

Fish, Fishing, etc.— 

Alberrore Chasing Prey, 602-603 
Cuttlefishes, 592 

Fish Scaling a Wall (in India) 261 
Fish-Trap (Inclined Plane) on 
Japanese River, 419 
Salmon Leaping up Weir, 108 
Salmon (Record) and Captor, 
M»ss Davey, 473 

Salmon-Fishing to Wireless Music, 
5i5 

Trout (32J lb.) Caught at St. 
Moritz, 30 

Flowers, New and Rare, 1052-1053 
Flower Show (Royal Horticultural) 
at Chelsea 941, 988-989 
Sec also Gardens 
Foch (Marshal) in Poland, 844 
Football— 

Association Cup : 

Finalists: Bolton Wanderers 
and West Ham United, 502, 
635 

Goal-Scorers, Jack and Smith, 
„ 745 

Scenes at Wembley 771 to 773 
Welcome to Winners in Bolton, 
75i 

Corinthians v. Brighton, 1x8 
Rugby Games : 

England v. Ireland, 240 
England v. Scotland, 478-479 
England v. Wales, 139 
France : Sandwichmen Adver 
Using Match, Paris v. Lon¬ 
don, 44 

French Army v. British Army, 
502 

Navy v. Army, 378 
R.A.F. v. Army, 420 
R.A.F. Final Winners, Nether- 
avon, 574 

Scotland v. France, 11S 
Scotland v. Ireland, 327 
Scotland v. Wales, 218 
Wales v. France, 327 
Fox (Desert), New Species, 1154 
Foxes: The Armistice, 1164 
France—* 

Aeroplane Landing in Street, 
Paris, £2 

Bal Gavami, at Paris, 995 
Football-Match Sandwichmen in 
Paris, 44 

Germany, Occupation Army in— 
See Germany 

Jenner Celebration—See Jenner 
Midinettes’ Strike, in Paris, 767 
Pasteur’s Tomb, 16; Memorial, 
Strasburg, 1039 



M. Le Troquer at Dilsseldorf, 
200 


Wine-Bottle with 1000-Mark 
Label, 905 

Gethsemane (Garden of) To-day, 
560-561 

Giraffe (Filmed), 630 

Glamis Castle, 81, 690-691, 872; 
Relics at, 692 

See also Strathmore; and York, 
Duke of 

Gloves (Ancient) from Egypt and 
Knossos, 252, 281, 322 

Gold-Seeking : By Water-Diviner, 
at Shaftesbury. 905 
Aeroplane Expedition to Labra¬ 
dor, 843 

Goldsborough Hall and Church, 
465 ; Church and Fonts, 326 

Golf- 

Amateur Championship: British 
and U.S. Competitors, 800 
Course (Cinque Ports) at Deal, 
812-813 

Winner, and Closing Scenes, 851 
Ladies’ Championship: Winner 
and Others, 868 

Ladies' International Champion¬ 
ship : Teams, 793 
Open Championship : 

Course at Troon, 1000-1001 
Hagen Playing, 1032 
Winner (Havers) and Runners- 
Up, 1097 

Oxford v. Cambridge, 546 
Richmond New' Course, 1151 
Prince of Wales Driving, 1047 
St. George’s Vase : American 
Winner and Runner-Up, 824 
Walker Cup Competition at 
St. Andrews: British and 
U.S. Teams, 891 

Gothenburg, Exhibition at, 868 

Gramophone : Recording " Polly,” 
53° 

Grand National—Under Racing 

Greece : Ex - King Constantine’s 
Body Leaving Palermo, 115 ; 
At Naples, 144 

Greek Excavations—See Archeo¬ 
logical 

Greenwich Observatory: Star-Tran¬ 
sit Telescope and Recording 
Apparatus at, 642-643, 644 

Greenwood—Sec Christening 


H 


Harrow Pageant, 1162 
Harrow School: Prince of Wales’ 
Visit, 1047 

Hartebeeste (Filmed), 630 
Hastings Carnival, 890 
Henley : Phyllis Court Lounge, 1170 
Hippos (Filmed), 631 
Holland : Dykes and Polders from 
the Air, 422-423 
Horses : Figures by Degas, 294 
Racing—See that Title 
Horse-Shows— 

International, at Olympia : Lady 
Exhibitors, 1114, 1115 
Princess Yolanda and her 
Hiisbamrr rr0 ■ 

The Jumping, 1163 
Richmond, 1106; Costers’ Donkey 
Marathon, 1124 

Horse Guards Parade : Old View, 
949 

Horticultural (Royal) Society—Sec 
Flower-Show 

Hospital for Throat, Nose, and Ear 
(Central London) Patients 
at. 782 

See also St. Bartholomew’s 
Humming-Birds, 550 ; Mother and 
Young, 906, 907 
Hunting— 

American Hunt’s Last Meet in 
Rhineland, 1x5 

Duke of Beaufort’s: Notable 
Members; “ Going to a 

Holloa ” ; and Other Scenes, 
91 to 97, 178-179 
Whaddon Chase Dispute, Per¬ 
sonalities, 177, 235 
Wales, Prince of—See Wales 
Hunting Lions, etc.—See Big Game 


v,ouni Calvi di Bergolo as a 
Rider; His Mother, Home, 
etc., 323. 590 

Mussolini (Signor) with King 
George, 840 

Signora Mussolini and her 
Children, 591 
Pope—See that Title 
Rome: Air Views, 764, 765,766; 
Views of Ancient Rome, 763, 
797 to 799 

Hidden Treasure of the Capitol, 
8xo-8ii 

King George’s Visit : Arrival, 
845 ; With King Victor, 845 ; 
With Signor Mussolini, 840; 
Visiting Ancient Rome, 846; 
At Grave of Unknown War¬ 
rior, 846 ; At Tivoli, 848 ; 
With the Pope, 849 
Leaders of Society, 847 
Vatican, Swiss Guards at the, 848 


J 

Japan— 

Prince Kitishirakawa Lying in 
State, 616 

Fish-Trap on River, 419 
Jenner Centenary : Portraits, Relics, 
etc., 122-123, 124 

Celebrations by Academic de 
M6decine in Paris, 192 
Jerusalem : Garden of Gethsamene, 
560-561 

Via Dolorosa, 509 

See also Archeological (Palestine) 
John (Augustus), Exhibition ot 
Pictures by, 562-563 
Jupiter, Surface of, 1112 


K 


King George and Queen Mary— 
Aldershot and Sandhurst, At, 
892-893, 940 
Ascot, At, 1092-1093 
Christening of Princess Mary’s 
Child, At, 503 
Cirencester, At, 1074 
East End, Visit to, 1039 
H.M. and Princes Out Riding at 
Windsor, 547 

H.M. as a Child, with Parents, 420 
Italy : T.M.’s Visit—Under Italy 
Royal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester (in Group), 660 
Trooping of the Colour, At, 991 
University College Hospital, At 
984 

Yacht, Britannia, being Refitted, 
75i 

Kitchener Memorial for St. Paul’s 
(and Sculptor), 442 
Ku-Klux-Klan: Initiation Scenes, 
1K0-181 


L 


Labour Members at Essen, 336 
Largillidre : Portrait of Prince James 
Stuart and Sister, March 17 
Sup. 

Laszlo—See De Laszlo 
Laurier Monument, Ottawa, 106 
Law, Mr. Bonar : With Lord Curzon, 
198 

Resignation—Under Parliament 
Lawn Tennis— 

Championships: Prominent 

Players, 1148-1149 

Miss Mr Kane and Mrs. Mallory, 
9 S 5 

Leaning Tower in Mosul, 202 
Leather from Shark-Skins, 382, 383 
Lion Hunting—See Big Game 
Lithuania : British Cruiser at 
Meinel; and Types of Insur¬ 
gents, 228 

Locust Plague in South Africa, 
952-953 

Lourdes Pilgrims at Victoria, 796 
Louvain, Model of New Library, 381 
Lucerne, 972 

Lunar Halo over Chaunel 325 


7, 7»o; A “White 

Peacock ” at Montreux, 1184 
Rover at Newton Bridge, 358 ; 

On Kenmore, 536 
Sahara, Crossing by Motor—See 
Sahara 

Samuel (Sir H.) at Jericho, 834 
Sunbeam Touring in China, 40S ; 
At Running-Horse Inn, Kent 
448 

Tipping-Wagon, A, 662 
Vauxhall Record - Making Car 
(Brisbane to Sydney), 316 
Vesey Cup, The, 1186 
Willys-Knight at Old Hall, Chel 
ford, 230 

Winter Tableau by Holbrook 
Motor Co., no 

Wolseley at Castle Bromwich, 76 ; 
Sardar Jatindra of Aira and 
his Car, 406 

Music, Royal Academy of : Students 
Practising, etc., 424-425 ; 
Students at Work, etc., 482 
483 


Mummies, etc.—See Archaeological 
(Egypt) 

Mycenae, Discoveries at, 300. 301 
524 to 527 


N 


Najaf, Mesopotamia, 303 
Natural History Lectures — See 
Science 

Naval (See also Ships)— 

French New Cruisers and De¬ 
stroyers, 639 

Smoke-Screen Exercises (British), 
236-237; American, 554 
United States Naval Bomb- 
Dropping Tests, etc., 551 to 
.554 

Air-Torpedo for Seaplane, 1140 
Niagara Falls, Aerial Views, 244-245 
Nigeria, Accession Durbar, 726 
Norway, King and Queen and Prince 
Olaf at Ski-Jumping Com- 
petition, 327, 374, 375 
Nottingham: Relics of Castle— 
Ancient Inn, etc., 331 


O 

Oaks—Under Racing 
Obelisk-Raising—See Archa?olr.gic.a 
(Egypt) 

Opera—Under Theatres 
Oxford and Cambridge Contests— 
Boat-Race : 

Cambridge Practising, 381 
Cambridge Coach, 502 
Crews Practising, 466-467 
The Race, 504-505 
Golf Match, 546 
Polo Match, 1140, 1178 
Sports, 506 


P 


Palestine Excavations—Under Ar¬ 
chaeological 

Papua : Native Village (with Aero¬ 
plane) “ Parliament ’’—Un¬ 
der-Water Photo, of Cora! 
Bed—Sacred Bull-Roarers 
etc., 332-333 
Paris—Under France 
Parliamentary— 

Cabinet, Ministers, etc., 206-207 
Canada : First Woman M.P., 372 
Prime Minister : Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Resignation, 888 
Suggested “ Candidates,” 889 
Mr. Baldwin and Wife at 
Chequers, 625, 970 ; With Mr. 
A. Chamberlain, 941 
Russell’s, Miss Mabel (Mrs. 
Philipson) Election at Ber¬ 
wick,991 ; With her Children, 
979 

Women M.P.’s: Mrs. Wintring- 
ham, Lady Astor, Mrs. Philip¬ 
son, 1029 




Pope Pius XI.— 

An Investiture of Cardinals, 22-23 
Praying, in St. Peter’s, 791 
Presentation of New Tiara, 23 
Visit of King and Queen of 
England, 851 
Populonia—See Etruscan 
Porcelain Figures by Miss G. 
Parnell, 10; Figures in 
“ Polly,” 1160-1161 
Portraits— 

Abbott, Mr. W. N., 502 
Abercrombie (Capt. R. A.) and 
his Bride, 1031 

Abyssinia, Princess Menem of, 874 
Ac land, Mr. F. L)., 1139 
Ainley (Mr. Henry) as Oliver 
Cromwell, 248 
Alexandra—Sec Queen 
Allin, Mr. N., 913 
Anderson, Late Major F., 635 
Ashby, Dr. T., 391 
Austral, Miss F., 913 
Bagwell. Mr. J., 200 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
625, 889 ; With Family, 1156 
1157 

Balfour, Earl of, 889 
Banks, Mr. M., 323 
Barbot, M., 796 
Barthou, M. Louis, 62 
Beatty, Mr. E. VV., 1188 
Bergolo, Count Calvi di, 234, 590 
Bernhardt, Late Sarah, 507 
Berry, Rev. S. M., 793 
Betterton, Mr. H., 420 
Bishop, Late Miss Kate, 1096 
Bliss, Mr. A., 464 
Borah, Senator, 198 
Bosanquet, Late Mr. B., 235 
Bottomley, Mr. G., 464 
Bowes-Lyon, Hon. Cecilia, 512, 
712 

IJowes-Lyon, Lady Elizabeth, 77, 
78, 81, 119, 14 2 . 6 77, 683, 
<\ 694, 696, 706, 719 

Wedding, Family Groups, etc. 
—See General Index. 

Boyd-Carpenter, Late Mr. H. J. 

985 w . 

Boyd-Carpenter, Major, 937 
Boyd-Carpenter, Mr. H. B., 420 
Boyden, Mr. R. W., 62 
Bradbury, Sir J., 62, 83 
Bradley, Late Dr. H., 937 
Brandon, Miss D., 984 
•w Bray, Late Justice, 502 
x Breasted, Prof. J. H., 388 

British Debt Commission in U.S. 

83 

Bruce, Mr. S. M., 200 
* Bruce Sir D., 587 

Bryce, Late Mr. J. A., 1139 
Buckley, Col., 420 
. Budge, Sir E. Wallis, 

Bulgaria, King Boris (and Sisters), 
1035, 1095 

%Bunnett, Late Dr. E., 44 
Burnet, Sir J. J., 372 
■Byron, Lord, 750 
Carew, Late Lord, 745 
Cairns, Late Mr. J., 937 
Cambridge, Lady Mary,.513, 54*. 
. 542, 712 

Cambridge, Lady May, 512, 713 
Carnarvon, Earl and Countess of, 

' 587 

Carnarvon, Late Earl of, 597. 768 
Carpenter—See Boyd-Carpenter 
Carter, Mr. Howard, 391 
Cator, Miss Betty, 513. 712 
Cautlev, Mr. H. S.. 745 
Cavan' Earl and Countess of, 200 
Cavendish, Lady Rachel, 745 
Cecil, Lord Robert, 335, 937 
Chamberlain. Mr. M. t 414 
Chambers, Miss Doris, 868 
Chaplin, Late Viscount, 937 
Chinese Emperor, Pu-Yi, 121 
Cholmondeley, Late and Present 
Marquess of, 464 

Christian, Late Princess, 980,1029 


Christie, Mrs. A., 380 
Churchill, Mr. Winston S., 9S6 
Clark, Miss Phyllis, 74 
Clegg, Miss Edith, 913 
Coates, Mr. A., 956 

I at*. Mr T 




Conradi, M., 844 

Cooper, I-ate Miss Margaret, 2 

Cooper. Late Rev. J., 2 

Cope, Major W., 502 

Cousins, Mrs., 1141 

Craig, Capt. G. C., 235 


Gwynne, Mr. R. S., 464 
Haddad Pasha, Late Gen., 793 
Hall, Adm. Sir R., 420 
Hall, Dr. H. R., 390 
Hamilton, Lady K., 512, 712 
Hankey, Lieut.-Col. Sir M., 547 
Hardinge, Hon. Diamond, 313, 
713 

Hardy, Mr. Thomas, 54 
Harington, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C., 2 
Harrison, Late Mr. F., 83 
Harrison, Sir E. R., 2 
Hayes, Mr. J. H., 414 
Hayes, Roland, 651 
Henson, Mr. Leslie (as Gladys 
Cooper), 208 

Herbert, Lady Evelyn, 165 
Herries, Late Sir W., 323 
Hewlett, Late Mr. M., 1090 
Hicks—See Joynson-Hicks 
Hildyard, Mr. G. M. T., 2 
Hirst, Mr. H., 1130 
Hoare, Sir S., 937 
Hotfe, Miss Barbara, 182 
Hogarth, Dr. D. G., 390 
Holder, Late Sir J. C., 745 
Holdsworth, Mrs. G., 990 
Holst. Mr. G., 844 
Horder, Sir T., 937 
Hudson, Sir R., and his Wife, 587 
Hughes, Mr. W. M., 200 
Huhn, Mr. T. f 506 
Hyde, Mr. W., 913 
Irish, Mr. and Mrs. B., 1029 
Italy, Princess Yolanda of, 199, 
590 

Jackson, Late Sir C., 745 
Jackson, Lieut.-Col. F. S., 420 
Jameson, Mrs. M. Storm, 990 
Japan: Late Prince Kitashira- 
kawa, 547 

Jenkins, Late Hon. J. G., 323 
Jenkins, Late Mr. H., 1020 
Jenner, Edward, 122, 123 
Jeudwine, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. S., 
587 

Johnson, Mr. E., 1104 
Johnstone, Mr. VV. H., 372 
Joynson-Hicks, Sir W., 414, 876, 
937 

Kelly, Late Col. J. G., 1139 
Kemal Pasha and his Wife, 429 
Khama (Late Chief) with his 
Son, 323 

Khan, Princess, 406 
Kinnaird, Late Lord, 157 
Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, 258 
Kirkpatrick, Gen. Sir M., 502 
Kirkwood, joe, 1097 
Kuroki, Late Count, 200 
Lang, Matheson, 392 
Lascelles—Sec Princess Mary 
Latymer, Late Lord, 1029 
Law, Mr. Bonar, 887 
Leader, Late Mr. B. W., 502 
Leigh, Late Dr. J. W., 44 
Lias, Late Rev. J. J., 464 
Locker-Lampson, Mr. G., 420 
Londonderry, Lady, 939 
Long ton, I^light-Licut. W. H., 
ii39 

Lord, Miss Pauline, 652 
Loti, Late Pierre, 1029, 1032 
Lowe, Mr. D. G. A., 506 
Lucas, Mr. A., 238 
Lucas, Late Mr. Seymour, 844 | 

Luxembourg, Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of (with her Hus- , 
hand), 2 

MacDonald, Mr. Ramsay, and 
his Children, 516, 517 
McFee, Mr. W., 566 
Macleod, Miss R. M., 1014 | 

McPhail, Miss A., 372 
Macready, Gen. Sir N., 2 
Mace, Mr. A. C., 239, 385 
Maffey, Sir J., 936 
Manourv, Gen., 547 
Marion, Mr. G., 652 
Martin, Late Mr. J., 372 
Marv Queen of Scots, 460-461 
Mathew, Late Mr. C. J., 83 
Maud, Princess, 1027 
May, Sir C. G., 937 
Megane, Miss Leila, 112 
Melba, Mme., 913 
Mills, Miss Florence, 1165 
Minto, Prof. A., 557 
Miranda, Miss B., 913 
Monro, Gen. Sir C., 372 
Montenegro, Late Queen of, 4C4 
Morgan, Late Gen. Sir H., 44 
Morton, Late Sir A. C, 745 
Mountbatten, Lady Louis, 939 j 


. . a«5 

mary and her Children 
(Early Portrait), 689 
Rackets Players—See Rackets 
Radford, Mr. R., 913 
Raggi, Marquis Salvago, 62 
Rhoades, Late Dr. J., 464 
Ribot, Late M. A., 83 
Roe, Late Lord, 1029 
Ronald, Sir Landon, 360 
ROntgen, Late Prof. W. K. von, 
235 

Roumania, Queen of, 826 
Prince Nicholas, 372 
Roxburghe, Late Dowager 
Duchess of, 1139 
Russell, Sir Odo and Lady, 793, 
847 

Russian Patriarch Tikhon, 610 
Sadler, Sir M., 745 
Sanderson, Late Lord, 502 
Sanford, Mr., 502 
Saunders, Miss F., 392 
Sayce, Dr. A. H., 391 
Scott, Dr. A., 200 
Seaforth, Late Lord, 372 
Selby, Late Lord, 200 
Selby-Lowndes, Late Mrs., 235 
Shannon, Late Sir J. J., 414 
Sigerson, Dr. G., 198 
Smillie, Mr. R., 1139 
Smith, Capt. John, 1004 
Smith, Miss Marjorie, 924. 

Smith, Mr. H., 200 
Smith, Prof. G. Elliot, 390 
Smyth, Dame Ethel, 1037 
Sorel, Mile. Cdcilc (by Drian), 11 
Southesk, Earl and Countess of, 
1029 

Spilsbury, Sir B. H., 2 
Stambulisky, M., 1035 
Stanton, Sir H. Hughes-, 2 
Starr, Mrs. V. H., 755, 936 
Stephens, Major-Gen. Sir R. B., 
859 

Strathmore, Earl and Countess 
(Family Group), 81, 119, 693 
Stuart, Capt. Hon. J., 745 
Stuart, Late Sir H. A., 372 
Stuart, Prince James, and his 
Sister (by Largilliftre), Sup. 
March 17 

Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke 
Of, 334 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, 922 
Sylvester, Mr. V., 74 
Talbot, Sir G. F., 2 
Taylor, Mr. L. C., 745 
Tempest, Miss Marie, 392 
Tenniel, Sir J., 986 
Terry, Miss Phyllis Neilson-, 134 
Teyte, Miss Maggie, 913 
Theobald, Sir H. S., 2 
Thomas, Late Sir G., 235 
Thomas, Late Sir Owen, 414 
Thomas, Sir R. J., 587 
Thornton, Mme. Edna, 913 
Thynne, Lady Mary, 513, 713 
Thvssen, Herr, 115 
Tod, Late Dr. H., 157 
Trench, Late Mr. H., 1096 
Triest, Anton (by Van Dyck), 792 
Turkey, Caliph of, 156, 636 
IJdney, Late Sir R., 745 
Vallery-Radot, Dr. Pasteur, 192 
Vevers, Dr. G. M., 157 
Vorovskv, Late M., 844 
Wace, Dr. A. J. B., 391 
Wales, Prince of (by Cutler) 93 ; 

By Lander, 753 
Walker, Sir H., ri3b 
Walker, Sir H. B., 1096 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 1139 
Watson, Mr. G. W., 793 
VVeardale, Late Lord, 372 
Welsh, Mr. J. C., 323 
Wertheimer Family (by Sargent), 
59 

Wethered, Mr. R., 851 
Wilks, Late Rev. W., 372 
Winchester, Mr. T., 1188 
Wood, Late Canon J., 1139 
Wood, Sir H., 83 
Woolley, Mr. C. L., 391 
Worcester, Lord, 541, 542; With 
his Bride, Lady Mary Cam¬ 
bridge, 1031, 1119 
VVorthington-Evans, Sir L., 937 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 323 
Yarrow, Late Sir A., 323 
York, Duke of, 77, 79, 80, 119, 
160, 683, 704, 707, 709 
As a Child, 688, 6S9, 695 
Wedding, etc.—See General 
Subjects 

Younger, Viscount, 235, 464 
Zankoff, Prof. A. 1094 


Oaks: Race, and Winner, 1039 
Prince of Wales Racing—See 
Wales 

Steeplechasing: 

Guards Point-to-Points : Prince 
of Wales at, 426-427 
Grand Military : Spills, 457 
Grand National: Obstacles in 
Course, 474-475 ; Typical 
Scene at the Water Jump, 
476-477; Race, 522-523; 
Trophy, 498 , Winner (Ser¬ 
geant Murphy), 501, 502 ; 
Owner, 502 

Lingfield, A Big Jump, 371 
Miss Avila Jumping at Essex 
Point-to-Points, 632 
Rackets : Late and Present Cham- 

¥ ions, 587 

elephony—See Wireless 
Railways— 

“ Blue Train ” to Cdte d’Azur, 60 
First Tube Engine at Science 
Museum, 778 

Ireland : Trains Wrecked by 
Rebels, 99, 214 

United States Pullman Car-de 
Luxe, 61 

Ranelagh : Tea on the Terrace, 1105 
Reparations Commission—See War 
Subjects 

Reptiles, Aquatic, 64 
Rhine, Barges on the, 599 
Rhinoceros—See Big Game 
Richmond Horse Show, 1106, 1124 
Riviera : The “ Blue Train,” 60 
Roman Silver—See Traprain 
Rome (Ancient) : Etchings by 
William Walcot, 585 
Views—Under Italy 
Visit of King George—Under 
Italy 

Rome Scholarship Paintings and 
Sculptures, 366 

Rose Day : Sellers at Croydon, 1126 
Roumania : 

Burial of Unknown Soldier, at 
Bucharest, 1010 

Demonstrations Against New 
Laws, 645 

Queen and her Horse, 826 
Rowing : Oxford and Cambridge— 
See that Title 

Women Crew of London School 
of Medicine, 1140 
Royal Academy Exhibition: Orpen’s 
“ To Unknown British Sol¬ 
dier," and Other Pictures and 
Portraits, 801 to 807, 828, 
878, 954-955 

Private View Day: Inspecting 
I.L.N. Portrait of Duchess 
of York, 804-805 

Royal Academy of Music—See 
Music 

Royal Tournament—See Tourna¬ 
ment 

Ruhr—Under Germany 
Russia— 

British Trawler’s Crew Captured 
by Bolshevists, 8go 
Priests’ Trial in Moscow—Effi¬ 
gies of Buddha—Patriarch 
Tikhon, etc., 610 


S 

Sahara, Motoring Across the, 13 to 
15, 38, 116, 117, 547 
French Gliders at Biskra, 235 
Tuaregs—See that Title 
St. Bartholomew’s Church (Sooth 
Anniversary), 368, 369 
Fair—A Reconstruction, 854-855, 
856 

Hospital, 856 ; Dispensary, etc. 

981 

Tableaux, Students in Costume, 
etc., 1032, 1045 

St. Michael and St. George, Chapel 
of Order in St. Paul’s, 7S0 
Salmon—Under Fishing 
Samaria—See Archaeological (Pales¬ 
tine) 

Sandhurst Military College : Cadets 
at Work, etc., 858-859 
Sand-Pit for Children in Embank- 
’ ment Gardens, 943 
Science (Natural History) Illus¬ 
trated— 

Articles by Prof. A. Thomson: 
Amphibians, Experimental, 348 
Ants and Plants, 164 
Aquatic Mammals, 86 
Bower-Birds, 754 
Climbing Plants, 808 
Cloudland, 210 


ther, 17 

City of Canterbury, 534 
Columbus’s “ Santa Maria ” 
(Model), 156, 413, 472 
Franconia, 1072 

Graphic (Mail Steamer), Rammed, 
984 

Harebell (Sloop), 868 
Leviathan, 860-861, 862 
Liner and Tramp: A Contrast, 
520-521 
Orca, 152 

Wreck of Adolf Vinner, 233 
Siam, Last Elephant" Keddah,”37<> 
Silver (Roman) Found at Traprain 
Law, 337 to 339 
Toilet Service from Wertheimer 
Collection, 400 

Smithy (Moorish) with Bronze-Age 
Hammers, 241 
Smoke-Screens—See Naval 
Soot-Scattering as Fertiliser, 264 
Spain (Queen of) at her Brother’s 
Grave at Ypres, 796 
Spanish Officers Captured by 
Moors, zoo 

Spiders : Spinning Machinery, 376 
A Night’s Work, 377, 398 
Spiders and Prey, 756, 757 
Stages (Sectional): Drama in 
Shakespeare’s Days, 746-747 
Stamps: Black Penny, 844 
Iraq, 1080 

Starr, Mrs.—Under India 
Stars—Under Astronomical 
Steeplechasing—Under Racing 
Stevenson, Relics of, 176 
Story (Short), Art of the (Illus¬ 
trated)— 

1. Whence Cometh Help, by J. 
Russell, 769 

11. Life of Francesca Nugent, by 
G. B. Stem, 1044 
Strathmore, Earl and Countess of 
(with Lady E. Bowes-Lyon) 
at Glamis Castle, 81—See 
also Bowes-Lyon, and York 
Strike of Farm-Workers, 588-589 
Summer Time: Transit Telescope 
and Recording Apparatus 
at Greenwich Observatory, 
642-643. 644 

Supplements— 

Duke of York and Lady E. 

Bowes-Lyon, April 28 
Prince James Stuart and Sister, 
by Largillidre, March 17 
Princess Mary, Feb. 10 
Sweden (Crown Prince of) at St. 
Dunstan’s, 922 


T 


Takin, at the Zoo, 419 
Tales—See Story, Short 
Tapestry (French) at Rothschild 
Sale, 1117 

Taxidermy : Akeley System, 463 
Telephonic Distribution of Band- 
Music at Olympia, 434 
Theatres, Plays, etc.— 

Angelo (Drury Lane), 544-545; 

Stage Mechanism, 578 
Anna Christie (Strand), 652, 748 
At Mrs. Beam’s (Royalty), 818 
Bad Man, The (New Theatre), 392 
Battling Butler (New Oxford), 
134. 5 f >6 

Co-Optimists in “ On Banks of 
Nile," 208 

Dancers, The (Wvndham’s), 330 
Dover Street to Dixie (London 
Pavilion), 1165 
Film Plays: 

Chaos (German Astronomical), 
459 

Prisoner of Zenda, 182 
Robin Hood, 256-257 
If Winter Comes (St. James’s), 
248, 306 

Insect Play, The (Regent), 795 
Isabel, Edward, and Anne (Hay- 
market), 724 

King Henry IV. (by O.U.D.S.), 
307 

Laughing Lady (Globe), 100 
Lilac Time (Lyric), roo 
Lilies of the Field (Ambassa¬ 
dors), 1116 

Magda (Playhouse). 748 
Marionettes at New Scala, 607; 

Method of Working, 653 
Marriage of Kitty, The (Duke of 

York’s), 486 

j Merry Widow, The (Daly’s), 1041 


1104 ; Early 

Till le s, 1 3 


U 


Under the Knife— 

vii. Thomas Hardy, 54 
vni. Rudyard Kipling, 258 
IX. Lord Curzon of Kedlest » 
4r8 

x. Ramsay MacDonald, 51& 
xi. Stanley Baldwin, 1156 
Unemployment: Scenes of, 345 t 0 
347, 349 

United States— 

Army of Occupation in Germa n 3^ 
—See Germany 
Aviation—See that Title 
British Debt Commissions a ^ 
Washington, 83 
Ku-Klux-Klan Scenes, i8o-i8r 
Naval Bomb-Dropping Demon 
strations; Smoke Screen 5 
Ship Sinking, 551 to 554 
University College Hospital, T.M- 
at, 984 

Ur, Excavation of Temple ; Tablets, 
etc., 415; Jewels, 416-417, 
650 


V 


Vaccination—See Jenner 
Van Dyck’s '* Anton Triest," 792 
Vases (Majolica) at Salomon Art 
Sale, 609 

Vatican, Swiss Guards at the, 848-—. 
See also Pope 

Venus and Its Cloud Zone, 21 r 
Versailles in Ruins, 209 
Volcano—See Etna 


W 


Walcot, William: Etchings of 
Ancient Rome, Baalbek 
Babylon, etc., 628, 629 
Wales, Prince of— 

Bath and West Show, At, 896 
Belgium, Visit to: 

At Prince Maurice’s Grave at 
Ypres, 796 

In Brussels, Unveiling British 
War Memorial, etc., 752 
With King, Queen, etc., 744 
Cenotaph, At the, 890 
Golf: Opening New Course, 
Richmond Park, 1047 
Harrow School, At, 1047 
Hunting: In Beaufort Colours, 

93. 178-179 
With the Quorn, 270 
Midlands Visit : At Birmingham, 

1028, 1096, 1107, 1130 ; 

At Coventry and Walsall* 

1107 

Polo: Plaving at Hurlingham 
1141 

As Polo Player (by Lander) 75 
Racing: At Guards’ Point-to~ 
Points, 426-427 

At Duke of Beaufort’s Meet in 

584 

Tankard Presented by Grocers* 
Company, i<86 

Unveiling of Memorial to Queotx'*^ 
Westminsters, At, 450 ^ 

Yorkshire Visit : At Rothcrhjx*-^ 

938 ; Sheffield, York, Len<^~ * 
Bradford, 996-997, 

10S4 : At Wilton House, 0 _ • 

Var Memorials— ** 

Cenotaph, The, 1091 
Dale, Pembrokeshire, 1174 
Devon port, 488 

France: Highlanders' Memo*-. 

at Beaumont Hamel, 38 x V 

French Monument for Ameri*^ 

Aid, S52, 853 ^-^**'* 

London Rifle Brigade: 

Candlesticks in St. 

276 1 

London Scottish, 115 
Oldham, 751 

Queen’s Westminster R{« 

Prince of Wales at Unvei 1 
of Window, 450 ***^J&^ 

Shrewsbury School (Sir Du . 

Sidney), 984 
Tunbridge Wells, 272 
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A NEW KNIGHT : SIR EDWARD 
R. HARRISON, CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF TAXES. 


APPOINTED MASTER IN LUNACY, IN 
SUCCESSION TO MASTER THEOBALD : 
MR. G. M. T. HILDYARD, K.C. 


MADE A K.C.V.O. FOR RESCUING 
PRINCE ANDREW OF GREECE : 
SIR GERALD F. TALBOT. 


A POPULAR ** ENTERTAINER AT 
THE PIANO ** : THE LATE MISS 
MARGARET COOPER. 


A WELL-KNOWN BLIND K.C. AMONG THE NEW KNIGHTS : 
SIR HENRY STUDDY THEOBALD, THE RETIRING MASTER 
IN LUNACY. 


A NEW KNIGHT : SIR BERNARD H. 
SPILSBURY, HON. PATHOLOGIST TO 
THE HOME OFFICE. 


A NEW BARONET:GENERAL 
SIR NEVIL MACREADY, RE¬ 
CENTLY G.O.C. IN IRELAND. 


TO HOLD THE NORTHERN 
COMMAND : LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES HARINGTON. 


A GREAT ORIENTAL SCHOLAR : 
THE LATE PROFESSOR T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS. 


Sir George Faudel-Phillips, Chairman of Faudel’s, Ltd., was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1896-7, the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and was made 
a Baronet on that occasion. The Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, who 
has just given birth to a daughter, married in 1919 Prince Felix of Bourbon- 

Parma.-Sir Nevil Macready commanded the British forces in Ireland from 

V?20 until the recent evacuation. Among the sixteen New Year Knighthoods 
were those conferred on Mr. E. R. Harrison, Chief Inspector of Taxes ; Dr. Bernard 
Spilsbury, Hon. Pathologist to the Home Office; Mr. Herbert E. P. Hughes- 
Stanton, R.A., President of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; and 


Mr. Henry S. Theobald, K.C., the blind Master in Lunacy, who js retiring, and 

is to be succeeded by Mr. G. M. T. Hildyard, K.C.-Mr. G. F. Talbot was British 

Naval Attacu6 in Athens.-Dr. James Cooper was Emeritus Professor of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History in the University of Glasgow.-Miss Margaret Cooper was 

the widow of the late Captain Arthur Humble-Crofts.-Sir Charles Harington 

of Constantinople fame, will on June l succeed Sir F. Ivor Maxse in r the 

Northern Command.-Professor Rhys Davids was a great authority on Pali 

and Buddhist Literature, of which he held the Chair at University College, 
London, from 1882 to 1912. 
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DECORATED THROUGHOUT IN BEATEN GOLD, INLAID STONE, AND PAINT (THE ARROWS INDICAT¬ 
ING CONTINUATION OF DESIGN) : CHARIOTS WITH WHEELS REMOVED TO GET THEM INTO THE TOMB. 




Ji 


SAID TO BE THE FIRST EXAMPLE OF SUCH LIGHTING IN EGYPT : A CANI 
OR TALLOW DIP IN A GOLD SOCKET, WITH IRON OR BRONZE SUPPO 


These deeply interesting sketches were made by the artist, Mr. Hamzeh Carr, on December 22, when the tomb of King Tutankhamen, discovered by Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, was reopened after having been closed for a time since the first inspection, to allow of due preparations being made to 
guard it and clear the contents. Representatives of the Press were allowed to view the ante-chamber, the only one so far opened, from the threshold, by the 
light of a powerful electric lamp. “ Mr. Carr," we are informed by our correspondent, “ was very fortunately able to obtain Mr. Carter’s permission to sketch, 
and was the only artist present at the opening of the tomb. Immediately after the Press view the tomb was closed again, except to members of Lord 
Carnarvon's staff. The sketches obtained by the artist are absolutely exclusive and unique. No photographs were then allowed to be taken of the interior of 
the tomb. Our sketches show the objects as they were found, absolutely untouched. Many objects, including the king's throne, are so concealed behind 




































IN AN EXQUISITE DESIGN OF HORUS FIGURES COVERED WITH BEATEN GOLD AND DECORATED WITH A PATTERN OF STALKLESS TREFOIL: 
A MAGNIFICENT COUCH FOUND IN THE FIRST ANTE-CHAMBER OF THE TOMB. 


t magnificent appointments of the royal bed-rooms in ancient Egypt during the reign of King Tutankhamen, more than 3000 years ago, have been revealed 
the objects found in the ante chamber of his tomb by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter. How exquisite in design and workmanship, and how rich 
decoration, was the furniture of the period, is well seen from our artist’s drawings, which were made on the spot direct from the objects themselves. The 
al beds, for example, are covered with beaten gold, as also are many of the other treasures discovered, and it looks as fresh now as on the day when it was 
: put on. The ancient Egyptians, it is pointed out, always used beaten gold for such decoration, and not gold leaf, as it is sometimes erroneously called, 
jcribing his own inspection of the contents of the ante-chamber (the only one so far opened) in which the above objects stood. Lord Carnarvon writes: 














DECORATED AT THE END WITH THE SUN DISC AND UNDER IT THREE CARTOUCHES — THE FIRST AND THIRD BEARING THE NAME OF THE KING 
AND THE CENTRE ONE THAT OF THE QUEEN: A BLACK AND WHITE CLOTHES-CHEST. 




ENTIRELY COVERED WITH BEATEN GOLD AND IN PERFECT PRESERVATION—EVEN THE TEETH AND TONGUES OF THE HEADS BEING UNBROKEN: 


ANOTHER SPLENDID. ROYAL COUCH IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 



“The first thing that one noticed against the wall facing, the door were three gigantic carved gilt wood beds, the ends of the beds having carved heads < 

head, in particular, with a large ivory tongue and teeth looking most weird. Upon these beds were heaped chairs, boxes, smaller carved couches, and so 

wonderful sticks beautifully carved and inlaid. Some of the boxes were made of ebony inlaid with ivory, covered with inscriptions. Others were inlaid with g, 
and porcelain. . . . Everywhere was a mass of boxes, some opened and plundered, others seemingly untouched.' At the present moment, owing to the profusi 
of articles, we have not a notion of a thousandth part of the contents of even this chamber.” The reference numbers on the drawings correspond with those 

the key-plan on page 3, indicating the position of the objects in the chamber.— [Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada. —C.R.] 











.teal mail the mere sum¬ 
mer forests which in their arrogant 
greenness, etc., etc. ? ” Or again the 
philosopher will sometimes say, 
Why should this one poor perse¬ 
cuted colour be excluded by an 
arbitrary rule from the exclusive 
society of the Blues (that crack 
regiment), and how long are we to 
wait before the claim of Green, em¬ 
blazoned before us in the beauty of 
so many hills and meadows, is heard 
by a blind and prejudiced world ? " 
There is also the argument from ex¬ 
aggeration, if one may so define it, 
w hich tells the arrogant blue that if 
it tries to keep away from green it 
will immediately turn purple, or 
which w r arns the fastidious green 
that it can only avoid blue by be¬ 
coming yellow. Of course, there are 
also the sophists, the more subtle 
sort of liars, who are always careful 
to tell the truth, or the wrong half 
of the truth. They can always be 
trusted to point out that there is a 
green that is very nearly blue and a 
blue that is very nearly green, ap¬ 
plying the argument to men and 
monkeys, or morals and manners, or 
anything else that may be con¬ 
venient to the people who have the 
money to hire them. But I am one 
of those who obstinately maintain 
the propositions, which some de¬ 
scribe as paradoxes, that green does 
exist and blue does exist; that they 
are not the same, but quite differ¬ 
ent ; that those who believe them to 
be the same are not broadminded, 
but merely bored ; that they only 
make the act of assimilation because 
they are too fatigued to make the 
effort of distinction ; and that, 
sooner than show any respect for 
such supercilious myopia, I would 
infinitely prefer to halloa on the two 
colours to fight each other, and show 



THE CENTENARY OF ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST BENEFACTORS: LOUIS PASTEUR, 
THE FATHER OF BACTERIOLOGY, IN HIS LABORATORY. CONDUCTING AN EXPERIMENT 
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and say that the All is identical 
w ith the One! 

There is the same fatigue in say¬ 
ing that the female is the same as 
the male, instead of considering 
where she is different and where she 
is even superior. There is the same 
fatigue in the trick of treating 
children as if they were grown-up 
people, even at the very moment 
when we admit that grown - up 
people would be better if they were 
more like children. We say that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
little child, and then try to make a 
little child as bored as a Byzantine 
Emperor. The chaos has the same 
cause ; that we find it less trouble 
to let in a jungle of generalisations 
than to keep watch upon a logical 
frontier. But this shapeless as¬ 
similation is not only found in ac¬ 
cepting things in the lump ; it is 
also found in condemning them in 
the lump. When the same modem 
mind does begin to be intolerant, it 
is just as universally intolerant as it 
was universally tolerant. It sends 
things in batches to the gallows just 
as it admitted them in mobs to the 
sanctuary. It cannot limit its limit¬ 
ations any more than its license. 
Thus there are living human beings, 
out: ; de lunatic asylums, who will 
tell you that there is no real differ¬ 
ence between claret and cocaine. 
It is like saying there is no differ¬ 
ence between shaving a man and 
cutting his throat. Then there are 
other lunatics, and lunatics now 
having power to lay down the law, 
who have somehow got it into their 
heads that any artistic representa¬ 
tion of anything wicked must be 
forbidden as encouraging wicked¬ 
ness. This would obviously be a 
veto on any tragedy and practic- 


a hearty and simultaneous sym¬ 
pathy for the True Blue of the Tories 
and for the Wearing of the Green. 

The ramifications of this remark¬ 
able heresy are too remote and 
varied to follow. But the central 
and invariable part of it is the 
principle of insisting on the sameness 
• »f everything, to avoid the bother of 
noting the characteristics of anything. 


WITH A GERM CULTURE OF RABIES. 

Louis Pasteur, the great pioneer of modem bacteriology, preventive medicine, and antiseptic surgery, was bom 
on December 27, 1822, at D61e, in the Jura. The centenary of his birthday was celebrated by the students of 
Paris at the Sorbonne and at the Institut Pasteur, in the presence of President Millerand. Further celebrations 
are to take place later, including a Pasteur Exhibition and scientific congresses at Strasbourg, where he was a 
professor from 1849 to 1854. A new monument to him will be unveiled there by M. Millerand on June 1. Many 
others already exist in various parts of France, for his memory is held in universal veneration. Pasteur died 
in 1895. Or another page we illustrate his tomb in Paris, with a note on his scientific achievements. In the 
above picture, he is seen examining a bottle containing a fragment of marrow imected with rabies. 

From the Portrait by EdelfeU, the Finnish Artist; painted in x$S6. 


ally on any tale. But a moment’s 
thought 'did they ever indulge in 
such an excitement) would show 
them that this is simply an illogical 
generalisation from the particular 
problem of sex. All dignified civil¬ 
isations conceal sexual things, for 
the perfectly sensible reason that 
their mere exhibition does affect 
the passions. But seeing another 


For instance, or other animals. But when we say that, a third man forge a cheque does not make me want to forge 


there is a true doctrine of the brotherhood of men—or. 


kind of duty immediately presents itself, and that is a cheque. Seeing the tools for burgling a safe does 


«ls I prefer to put it (with the motive of causing annoy- exactly the sort of intellectual duty which is specially not arouse an appetite for being a burglar. But the 
ancei - the equality of men. But, properly understood, repugnant to these intellectuals. It is the duty of intelligence in question cannot stop itself from stop- 


that doctrine is itself a distinction ; it consists in dis¬ 
tinguishing the human soul in spite of many disguises— 
like recognising a King in many ragged masquerades. 
But many modern people assume that all men are 


making an effort, for it is the duty of making a 
distinction. 

In short, to say that behind all races, and even 


ping anything. It is automatically autocratic : and 
its verv prohibition proceeds in a sort of absence of 
mind. Indeed, that is the most exact word for it , it 
is emphatically absence of mind. For the mind exists 


brothers, on the principle that all cats are grey in the 
dark, and that therefore (as they argue) there is no 
difference between a tabby cat and a tiger. And it 


behind all religions, there is a great human unity 
is one thing, and is quite true. To say that race 
does not differ from race, and even more to say that 


to make those very distinctions and definitions which 
these .people refuse. They refuse to draw the line 
anywhere ; and drawing a lino is the beginning of all 


may be noted that these people always break down 


religion docs not differ from religion, is quite another, philosophy, as it is the beginning of all art. They 


in their idea of the brotherhood when the argument 
passes beyond the brotherhood itself. They profess 
themselves quite unable to distinguish a man from 
anything else, whether from an ape or an angel. They 


and is quite false. But while this attitude is much 
more false than the other, it is also much more easy. 
A man can merely broaden his mind instead of making 
up his mind. V unitv is an indefinite thing in the 


are the people who are content to say that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and are 
condemned to pass their lives in looking for eggs from 
the cock as well as the hen. 
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j WITH MR. HOWARD CARTER, THE DISCOVERER (ON THE RIGHT), DIRECT 
^ OPERATIONS : A CHAIN OF NATIVES HANDING UP RUBBISH FROM THE CAVF 


SHOWING (TO AN EXPERT EYE) FAINT INDICATIONS OF THE CREST OF KING 
TUTANKHAMEN : THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE BEFORE IT WAS OPENED. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTING SOIL FOR FRAGMENTS < 
POTTERY : NATIVES PICKING OVER RUBBIS. 


SIGNIFICANT AS FRIDAY'S FOOTPRINT : THE “ STEP CUT IN THE ROCK,” WHICH LED MR. HOWARD CARTER 
TO THE DISCOVERY OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB-THE ENTRANCE BEFORE EXCAVATION. 


Interest in the great discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb continues unabated. We 
give here some of Lord Carnarvon's own photographs taken before the entrance 
was excavated, on his arrival at the spot in response to a cable from Mr. Howard 
Carter announcing indications of an important " find,” one which must have given 
him as great a thrill as did the “ footprint on the sand ” to Robinson Crusoe. 
“ At last,” wrote Lord Carnarvon at the time, “ Mr. Carter came upon a step 
cut in the rock. He continued clearing away steps, and after freeing a few more 
came to a wall covered with cement, on which the seal of the Royal Necropolis 
was faintly discernible. This seal consists of nine captives, in rows of three, and 


a jackal couchant above them, and is only used in the royal portion of Theb 
cemeteries. After carefully examining the sealings, he -cabled to me that at *i. 
he had made a fine discovery, and, having covered up the spot, he waited till 
arrived. On my arrival at Thebes, we set to work at once to clear awa t 
rubbish, and, as we did so, we came across various broken objects, such as b^rok 
pottery, flowers, and some skins which had been used to carry water ” Ej 
where, Lord Carnarvon says: "At the bottom of the staircase we came upon 
wall covered wifh seals. Some bore the name of Tutankhamen; on others i 
royal seal of the nine captfres, with the jackal reposing above, was discernible 


























FANCY DRESS IN CHELSEA PORCELAIN: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BALLET much interesting mic. 


GIRL AND A PIERROT. 

London. I began with a book that is only remotely 
Metropolitan, the late W. H. Hudson's last work, 
“ A Hind in Richmond Park " (Fisher Unwin ; 16s.), 
those charmingly discursive papers on nature and 
art and life and literature, and whatsoever occurred 
to the author's rarely gifted n)ind. One’s delight in 
them is tempered by regret that so brave a pen is 
forever stilled. 

Of Richmond Park itself Hudson has not much 
to say, except that when in London he used to visit 
it occasionally to refresh himself with its woods and 
waters abounding in wild life, and its wide stretches 
of grass and bracken. But, although he does not 
give any minute description, he contrives with a few 
touches to suggest the scene so vividly that I was 
tempted to take down William Black's “ Adventures 
of a Phaeton," to read again the more elaborate pas¬ 
sage which gives, I think, an unmatched picture of 
the Park and of the view from Richmond Hill. Black 
refers to a rather far-away time, but that second 
chapter of his is no bad companion to a group of 
books on London past and present and future. He 
leads up to his Richmond incident with glimpses of 
the principal London thoroughfares in the early 
’seventies. He has caught and 4 ixed the spirit and 
appearance of a London that no longer exists, the 
London of the horse-bus, the " dexterous hansom " 
and the " indolent four-wheeler." 

Hudson was not a man of the city streets, but of 
these he has at least one memorable word. Who 
do you think was his companion there ? None other 
than Chaucer himself. " If you think of Chaucer as 
dead,’' he says; " you are greatly mistaken. . . . 
I know it, because I am so often with him, walking 
in many a crowded thoroughfare, watching the faces 
of the passers-by with an enduring interest in their 
individual lives and characters. But I appreciate 
his company best and love him best amid all rural 
scenes. He alone at such times seems capable of 
expressing what I feel." Hudson found Chaucer " a 
blood relation to all men." Has the father of English 
poetry ever been better epitomised ? 

A paragraph or two later Hudson has something 
to say about advice he received as to the proper 
preparation for going in among the throngs of men. 
“ A nice old retired barrister assured me that a man 
who had not read his Times in the morning was unfit 
to walk the streets of London." Hudson leaves us 
to infer that, for him, decision between the newspaper 
and Chaucer would have been the choice of Hercules. 

Hudson's note on antipathies recalled an anecdote • 
that has nothing to do with London ; but as this is 
confessedly an inconsequent article, I may set it 
down. He speaks of Tycho Brahe fainting at the 
sight of a fox ; of Henry III. of France fainting, and 
Lord Roberts distressed, at the sight of the harmless 
cat; of Marshal d'Albert fainting at the sight of a 
pig; and many other cases of a like kind. Possibly 
Hudson knew, although he does not mention it, that 
Dr. John Brown, author of " Rab and His Friends," 
had an unspeakable horror of cats. I was told by 
an eye-witness how once, at the dinner-table of a 
former President of the Scottish Academy, the domestic 
cat, intending only to be amiable, leaped upon the 


about Roman London; next he 
passes to the Walbrook, and 
shows from surveyors' data that, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Mansion House, the Walbrook was a 
narrow stream, about three to four feet deep. Mr. 
Perks, then, in a literal sense, clears the ground for 


“DAINTY ROGUES IN PORCELAIN ": A CHARMING GROUP 
IN CHELSEA POTTERY—“ THE JOLLY WATERMAN.” 

his main subject, giving minutely statistical and topo¬ 
graphical descriptions of the Stocks Market, which 
stood where the Mansion House now stands, together 
with notes on St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. Kindred 
points of antiquarian interest, 
such as the Statue of Charles II. 
and the surveys after, the Great 
Fire, lead up to the main sub¬ 
ject, the Mansion House itself. 


For many centuries the Lord 
Mayor had no official residence. 
A Mansion House was first con¬ 
templated in 1670, but nothing 
came of the scheme at that 
time. In 1689, however, it was 
proposed that a Committee 
might consider the question of 
the Hall of the Grocers' Com¬ 
pany being " a dwelling-house 
constantly for the Lord Mayor." 
Like most civic njatters of the 
kind, the affair took time, and 
several sites were proposed and 
debated. The final issue lay 
between the Leadenhall site 
and the Stocks Market site. 
The latter was approved on 
March 28, 1736. Next year, 
after competition, the designs 
of George Dance the Elder were 
accepted. 

The most interesting part of 
Mr. Pcrks’s book is his descrip- 


for a historical sketch of the butchers' and pouiceic 
trade in Old London. 


The Mansion House design aroused fierce and 
sarcastic public criticism. It was alleged, without 
authority, that Dance was originally a shipwright, 
and that " to do him justice, he had never lost sight 
of his first profession." The front was likened to 
" a deep - laden Indiaman, with her stem galleries 
and ginger-bread work." The superstructure on the 
top (cleared away, with the " Mayor’s Nest," in 1795 ) 
w ? as compared to Noah’s Ark. Mr. Perks defends 
the design, w’hich he finds ** typical of the pompous 
Georgian era ... a kind of Hallelujah Chorus in 
stone." 


So much for the past. A sumptuous and splen¬ 
didly illustrated work on Metropolitan problems takes 
the forward view. It is " London of the Future," 
by the London Society, under the editorship of Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O. (Fisher Unwin ; 42s.). It is, 
on the whole, optimistic in its forecast of what may 
be done with the city William Morris called " the 
Wen." Mr. T. Raffles Davison, who writes the 
chapter on “ The Opportunities of London," would 
like to see the derelict south bank of the Thames 
taken in hand. Of London improvement generally, 
he sees the only real hope in a responsible controlling 
power urged into action by an enlightened public 
opinion. He asks if it is too much to hope that deep 
down in our national character there is something 
which will respond to the appeal which is now being 
made to realise the great opportunities for the creation 
of a greater and more beautiful city. He would 
say, with Wordsworth, " Rise up, thou monstrous 
ant-hill on the plain of a too busy world 1 " 


SCULPTURE IN MINIATURE: PORCELAIN FIGURES FROM THE CHELSEA 
POTTERY—FLOWER GIRLS AND “THE TOAST” (CENTRE). 

Miss Gwendolen Parnell’s beautiful work in porcelain figures, made at the Chelsea Pottery 
Paradise Walk, is well known to our readers, who will remember, in particular, those repre¬ 
senting characters in “ The Beggar’s Opera.” We illustrate here some of the latest examples 
of her delightful art. Recently she has done a number of portrait figures of Society women, 
in eighteenth-century and other costume—a form of “ fancy dress ” portraiture which has 
become very popular. 

Photographs specially taken for "The Illustrated London News.’* 
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LIVING LAMPS: LIGHT-PRODUCING SEA CREATURES AND INSECTS. 

It should be explained that Professor Thomson’s article was not written in reference to these photographs. They illustrated an article 
by William Crowder on luminous insects and sea life, in the “Scientific American” (of July 23, 1921), which described them as follows: 
“ (1) Aurelia, a phosphorescent jelly-fish ; (2) Polynoe, a marine worm covered with scales that glow with a brilliant blue light when the 
creature is disturbed; shown with proboscis extended for seizing prey : (3) Cyanea, a jelly-fish, a common cause of luminous flashes in the 
sea; (4) Photuris, the common fire-fly ; (5) The glow-worm—not a worm, but the larval form of the lampyrid beetle photinus, a common 
fire-fly; (fe) Sagartia, the white sea-anemone, erroneously believed to be phosphorescent. Its luminosity is due to the ingested phos¬ 
phorescent organisms which it captures with its flower-like tentacles; (7) Noctilucas, microscopic animals (greatly magnified) which cause 
the phosphorescence of the sea ; (8) The lantern of the fire-fly; (9) Luminous scales of the sea-worm polynoe.” 

0 By Courtesy of the “ Scientific American." 


the general question 
further, but rather to 
call attention to some 
recent work, some of 
which is rather up¬ 
setting. 

Not very long ago. 

Professor E. Newton 
Harvey studied two 
luminous fishes (Anom- 
alops and Photobleph- 
aron) common off the 
Banda Islands of the 
East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. They have very 
large luminous organs, 
and they give out light 
without ceasing, by day 
as well as by night, and 
without requiring any 
provocation. This is 
unlike what occurs in 
other luminous fishes, 
where the fight - pro¬ 
ducing material shines 
under the influence of 
certain stimuli, and is 
generally regarded as a 
secretion of glandular 
cells. In many cases 
the cells that produce 
the luminous material 
have associated with 
them a lens, a reflector, 
a dark envelope, and a 
nerve which brings the 
command to " fight up." 

Thus the luminous 
organ of many a fish is 
very like an eye, though 
there is obviously a 
great difference between 
producing light and 
perceiving it. 

But let us keep to 
the Banda fishes. The 
investigator could not 
demonstrate luciferin 
and luciferase, but 
under the microscope he 
found innumerable motile bacteria, and the suspicion 
ar^e in his mind that they were the cau^e of the 
ligte 1 For it is well known that there are various 
luminescent bacteria, such as those which make dead 
fishes ‘^hine in the dark." Professor Newton Harvey 
then foumi that, if the organ was dried and moistened 
again, it gave only a faint fight, which is also true of 
luminous l>acteria ; whereas the luminous organs of 
most animals can be dried without much loss of their 
light-producing power when re-moistened. Again, the 
light was extinguished without a preliminary flash by 
the addition of fresh water, which is likewise true of 
luminous bacteria. Poisons that put out the light of 
luminous bacteria had a similar effect on the fight- 
organs of the fishes in question. So the suspicion 
grew into a hypothesis : that the light-organ of the 
Banda fishes is an incubator for the growth and 
nourishment of luminous bacteria living in partnership 
with the animal. 

Why, it may be asked, did not the investigator 
discover there and then whether the bacteria were the 
agents in producing the light ? But he could not 
isolate them within the organ, and when he got them 
to grow by themselves in a jelly culture, they gave 


numerous instances have been observed similar to 
that of the Banda fishes, which indicate more or less 
convincingly that luminescence is another pie in 
which bacteria have their finger. 

In two families of beetles, the fire-flies and the 
Pyrophores, there is brilliant luminescence, which 
often seems to be used in love-signalling between the 
sexes ; and the generally accepted view has been that 
under nervous stimulation a ferment like luciferase 
produces or accelerates oxidation in a luciferin, with 
light as the result. In some cases the light-production 
is very definitely localised—for instance, in two eye- 
like lamps on the thorax of the large " Cucujo " of 
tropical America. It is a remarkable fact that the 
eggs and grubs are luminescent as well as the adult; 
the torch is handed on from generation to generation. 
But this is not unlike bacterial infection. The 
luminous organ may be reduced to powder and shaken 
up in water; what passes through filter-paper is still 
luminescent for a while. But this is again suggestive 
of bacteria, and so is the frequently observed con¬ 
tinuation of the fight after the death of the insect. 
The fight is often unequal in the two sexes and at 
different times, which is against the bacterial theory; 


fighting - up seems to 
require a stimulus, such 
as a touch or a splash 
from a wave. When 
the Fire-Flame is kept 
in an aquarium, it is 
brilliant for a time, and 
then the light fails. 
Both these facts seem 
to be against the bac¬ 
terial theory of the 
luminescence. When a 
Fire-Flame is carefully 
examined, it is seen to 
be a tubular colony of 
thousands of indivi¬ 
duals, and each indivi¬ 
dual has two luminous 
organs or spots like little 
jewels. In the cells of 
these small spots there 
are rod-like and horse¬ 
shoe-shaped corpuscles 
of very minute size; 
and here the divergence 
of opinion again arises, 
for, while the old view 
regards the corpuscles 
as belonging to the 
Pyrosome itself, the new 
view interprets them as 
luminous partner - bac¬ 
teria. 

The luminous organs 
of Fire - Flames are 
simple spots, but in 
many cuttlefishes they 
are very complex struc¬ 
tures. They may in¬ 
clude a lens, a reflector, 
a dark envelope, and a 
central mass of light- 
producing cells. Inside 
these cells, according to 
Pierantoni, there are 
myriads of bacteria, 
sometimes hunting in 
couples. Moreover, in 
many females there 
are " nidamental *’ 
organs, usually regarded as having to do with 
the making of the egg-shells, and these, accord¬ 
ing to Pierantoni, are crowded with the bacteria. It 
almost looks as if they were organs for incubating 
the partner-bacteria. As to the presence of the 
bacteria there is no doubt ; but the evidence that they 
produce the fight does not appear to us to be con¬ 
vincing. And it is difficult, surely, to think out the 
evolution of an eye-like structure around a horde of 
tamed intruders. 

Professor Buchner is satisfied with the evidence 
that the luminescence of Fire-Flies, Fire-Flames, and 
Cuttlefishes—three very diverse types—is due to 
luminous bacteria which have established a partner¬ 
ship or symbiosis with the animals. More than that, 
he thinks it is time to ask whether any multicellular 
animal produces its own fight ! Perhaps theirs is 
always a borrowed splendour after all ! Theories of 
the uses of the fight abound, and some of them may 
be true. It may be useful for sex-signailing or for 
kin - recognition ; it may be a lure, or a lamp, or a 
snare ; or it may be but the by-product of a symbiosis 
whose significance has nothing to do with light at all. 
How little we know ! 


SHIPS OF THE DESERT ” OLD AND NEW : CAMELS AND CITROEN CARS HALTED AT 
THE WELL OF HASSI DJEMEL. 






THE STARTING-POINT OF A 2000-MILE MOTOR TRIP ACROSS THE SAHARA : CITROEN 
CARS AT TUGURT-AWAITING THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF ALGERIA. 





SHOWING (ON THE LEFT) THE FIVE CITROEN CARS USED FOR TH£ 
PERILOUS JOURNEY : TUGURT EN F£TE FOR THE START 


. 


LOADED WITH SUPPLIES FOR AN 
ONE OF THE CARS, 

ADVENTURE THROUGH THE TRACKLESS DESERT : 

WITH ADMIRING ARAB CHILDREN. 

. 

FITTED WITH ** CATERPILLAR M WHEELS 

DESERT WORK : THE CARS LEAVING 

OF SPECIAL TYPE FOR 

THE GATES OF BORDJ 


A French expedition of five Citroen cars, fitted with special " caterpillar ” traction 
for crossing sand, recently set out on an adventurous journey of nearly 2000 miles 
across the Sahara, from Tugurt, the terminus of the South Algerian Railway, to 
Timbuctoo. The party was led by M. G. M. Haardt, manager of the Citroen 
works, and M. L. Audouin-Dubreuil, formerly a military airman. It included 
also Lieutenant Estienne, representing the French Air Ministry, and M. Paul 
Castelnau, a scientific observer and cinematographer. The first day’s journey was 


completed on December 17, when the cars travelled 100 miles from Tugurt t 
Wargla. The next stage was 220 miles to Inifel. The programme of the whol 
trip allowed six days from Tugurt to Insalah, eight days from Insalah t« 
Tin-Sawaten, and six days from thence to Timbuctoo. For 812 miles of th« 
route there were no' supply depots, and the cars had to depend on their owi 
resources. They carried supplies of food and petrol sufficient for about 940 miles 
Further photographs of the expedition are given on a double page. 























THE BLACK ROCKS SHOW THEIR TEETH, EVEN IN THE PLAINS ” : CITROEN CARS, WELL-LADEN WITH SUPPLIES, AND FITTED 
WITH " CATERPILLAR ’• TRACTION, IN TYPICAL SAHARA COUNTRY ON THEIR WAY TO TIMBUCTOO. 


“ THE SHIFTING SANDS IN DRIFTS AND BEDS OFTEN MOST TREACHEROUS 


LIKE WIND-BLOWN SNOW ON A ROCKY SLOPE ” : 


“CATERPILLAR” CITROEN CARS AMONG THE ROLLING SAND DUNES OF THE SAHARA, NEAR IN1FEL. 


ireless message of December 22 from the Citroen Trans-Sahara Expedition said: “The Mission has arrived at Insalah, the oasis of the centre of the 
rt, in two long and very hard stages of over 450 kilometres (about 280 miles). From Hassi Inifel the Mission traversed the Tardenai upland, covered with 
!s and cut with deep crevices, amid a country of great desolation, afterwards descending by the sinister gorges of Ain Guettara towards the immense sandy 
s of Tidikelt, the region of the Great Mirages. On the arrival of the Mission at Insalah, the entire population went to meet it, carrying palm branches, 
escorted by Arab horsemen and Meharistes firing a salute. The Mission effected its entrance into Bordj, at the gate of which place it was met by Captain 
iaint Martin, who was surrounded by his officers and the local Caids.” The Sahara has been described as “a rugged country scored by ravines, barred 






















AT A POINT WHERE THE ROCKS HAVE EMERGED FROM THE SEA OF SAND : ONE OF THE CITROEN CARS ON A VERY ROUGH STRETCH 
OF GROUND IN THE SAHARA, ON THE PLATEAU OF TADEMAIT, APPROACHING INSALAH. 



A SAHARAN WARRIOR WELCOMES THE MODERN INTRUDERS ON HIS DESERT DOMAIN : A MEETING WITH A MEHARISTE, 
SUCH AS THOSE WHO FIRED A SALUTE WHEN THE CARS REACHED INSALAH. 


with mountains, and the black rocks show their teeth even in the plains. The shifting sands lie in drifts and beds often most treacherous, like wind-bio 
snow on a rocky slope." To cross over 1800 miles of such country is a tremendous test of car - efficiency. The cars used had the standard 10-h.p. engi 
of the popular Citroen touring four-seater, with a special gear-box, and ribbed 11 caterpillar ” traction of canvas and rubber which had been tested on lo 
sand. The commander of troops at Insalah reported that he had been attacked by a band of Raghat, who had been driven off in the direction the Citr 
cars would take. They started south at dawn on Christmas Eve, making for Tagmunt. They would traverse the natural amphitheatre of Arak, where Ms 
Vuilleroin, the airman, landed in 1920. On Boxing Day they reached the Hoggar Mountains, and then entered the hardest stage, the Tanezruft, or “region of thirs 
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A HOLY PLACE OF SCIENCE: THE TOMB OF PASTEUR, IN THE CRYPT OF THE INSTITUT PASTEUR IN PARIS. 


he centenary of the birth of Louis Pasteur, the great French scientist (of whom 
portrait is given on “ Our Note-Book” page) occurred on December 27. The whole 
orld joins with France in honouring his memory, for the benefits which he 
inferred on humanity have been incalculable. He is best remembered, no doubt, 
y the victory over hydrophobia, which was the crown of his career. It was, 
Dwever. only one of the many results of his great discovery of the unsuspected 
orld of germs, or bacteria, the ** infinitely small ” but deadly foes of mankind, 
id his destruction of the fallacy of spontaneous generation. The discovery was 


made during his studies of fermentation, which proved of immense value to the 
wine trade. Next he applied his method to* the silk industry, which he saved 
from the ravages of disease. Then he found the bacillus of anthrax, and devised 
a preventive vaccine, which saved countless flocks and herds—an enormous boon 
to agriculture. The conquest of rabies was effected in the same way. Lister thanked 
Pasteur for his researches which made possible antiseptic surgery. The architect of 
his tomb was Charles Girault; the paintings are by Luc Olivier Merson, and mosaics by 
Guilbert Martin. Inscribed on the walls are records of Pasteur's scientific achievements. 






















WINTER WITH THE MERCHANT SERVICE: A CARGO - STEAMER DEEPLY LADEN AND AWASH IN A STORMY SEA 


While the landsman was keeping Christmas in warmth and comfort, those at sea 
endured exceptional hardship and peril. Heavy gales were raging all round the 
Brilish coast during the holiday season, and several shipping disasters were reported. 
The steamer “Maid of Delos,” bound from Braila to Belfast, was believed to have 
foundered with all hands (a crew of 26) off the Welsh coast. Small cargo-boats 


of this type were the worst sufferers ; but even big liners, like the “ Celtic ” 
the “Carmania,” were damaged by the violence of the storm. The above pic 
is typical of the severe conditions under which, in winter, “tramp” steamers c 
on the work of supplying this country with produce from abroad. It serves * 
reminder of the debt of giatitude we owe to the men of the merchant service. 













REVELLING IN THE FREEDOM OF THE SNOWS: A PARTY OF SKI-ERS WANDj fi 

i-ing is, in the opinion of many, the finest form of winter sport, as it is certainly the most varied and adventurous. While the skater and the curler are 
tricted to the rink or the frozen lake, and the tobogganer generally to the prescribed run, the ski-er enjoys the freedom of the snows, and, if he desires a 
zardous thrill, can obtain one of the most sensational by ski-jumping. “There is at the command of the ski-er,” writes Mr. E. F. Benson, in his fascinating 
Dk, “Winter Sports in Switzerland,” “a greater expanse of conquerable territory. Not only has he his figures, so to speak, to cut on the snow-fields, his 
lemark and Christiania swings, and his stemming turns . . . but he has his travel over the snows for travel's sake : he is an artist in climbing, and the whole 










)ERING AT WILL AMONG THE SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINS OF SWITZERLAND. 

horizon (omitting such mountain peaks as the Matterhorn or the Aigtiilles) is part of his rink, which reaches, broadly speaking, wherever there is snow. And 
some part of his rink, however bad the weather, is pretty certain to be in order. . . . Consider, also, the infinite variety of his tumbles. His falls are more 
complicated, have more pleasing uncertainty about them, than those which any skater can indulge in. Also, they hurt far less.” Ski-ing is a sociable sport, 
nor does it lack the spice of danger. “ Any steep slope may result in a tumble, and any tumble may result in an incapacity to move. Therefore, without 
any exception, a ski-er, however skilful, should never go alone on any expedition that takes him away from frequented paths.” 







FTEN RUFFLING UP THEIR PLUMAGE AND SPREADING OUT THEIR TAILS IN A MENACING MANNER, AS THOUGH 
RECALLING THE FIGHTS OF THE MATING SEASON : THE GREGARIOUS BLACKCOCK—AN EVENING FEED. 


he blackcock,” writes Mr. G. E. Lodge, in a note on his picture, “ like the 
ercailzie and the pheasant, is polygamous, and becomes the lord of several wives, 
s being the case, he takes no further notice of his wives when they have finished 
duty of laying their eggs and have begun to incubate them. The blackcocks 
n, being generally of a gregarious disposition, often keep together in small parties 


at this time, leaving the hens (greyhens) solely responsible for the upbringing of the 
families when they are hatched out. While these small parties are feeding on the 
hillside, one or two of them will frequently ruffle up their plumage and spread out 
their tails in a menacing manner, just as if they had a sort of pleasant, sub¬ 
conscious memory of the old fighting days in the early spring.” 
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alacrity." Any conveyance such as ttu, 
was dubbed effeminate. 

The sixteenth century, however, " saw the 
establishment of private coaches, the seven¬ 
teenth of stage - coaches, the eighteenth of 
mail-coaches.” Gradually, the new vehicle 
came into use — first for the fashionable; 



me nainouign mail, ior example, dirt 
its 400 miles in forty hours. “ The public 
looked on and were staggered. It was th« 
awful velocity that alarmed them, and Lord 
Campbell says : ' This swift travelling was 

considered dangerous as well as wonderful, and 


then for the general. Passengers had much to face. 

Until MacAdam revolutionised their surfaces, 
and, as " mac of all macs,” had made roads “ we 
ne’er tire on,” the highways were farcically, even 
tragically, bad. *' Such was the tenacity of the 
mud that, during the Civil War, the Parliamentarians 
captured 800 horse, not in battle, after a full, fair 
fight, but ‘ while sticking in the mire.’ Dr. Burton 
opined that the reason Sussex women, oxen and 
swine, were all long-legged, arose from the necessity 
of forcibly pulling their feet out of the mud with 
every step they took ! ” The 
neighbourhood of London was 
just as unpleasant. In 1736 , 
even. Lord Hervey, writing 
from Kensington, complained: 

“ The road between this place 
and London is grown so in¬ 
famously bad that we live 
here in the same solitude as 
we would do if cast on a rock 
in the middle of the ocean ; 
and all the Londoners tell us 
that there is between them 
and us an impassable gulf 
of mud." All, according to 
season, was dust and ruts, mud 
and. flood, or snow and ice. 

Spills were frequent; jerks and 
jostlings the common lot. 

Add the risks of weather, 
days and nights when no heap¬ 
ing on of coats and shawls would 
conquer numbness ; the suffo¬ 
cating interiors of the summer: 
the chills of the winter; the 
cramps born of confined quar¬ 
ters ; fraudulent inns, ” strange 
beds,” autocratic, tip-demand¬ 
ing coachmen and guards, and •* in the 
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his consternation, he discovered that the other 

• " The Coaching F.ra." By Violet A. Wilson ; Author of “ Queen 
Eli2abeth’s Maid* of Honour.'* With fifteen illustrations Ironi old 
pictures and prints. (John Lane : The I Wiley Head ; 12s. fid. net). 


days in summer and twelve in winter to get to 
London, announced that *' for the better accommo¬ 
dation of its passengers, it would in future be hung 
on steel springs." 

“ Other proprietors, not willing to be behind the 
times, proceeded to increase their speed to five miles 
an hour, and in consequence dubbed their coaches 
flying-coaches, or even flying-machines, the news¬ 
papers containing such announcements as * The 
Gloucester flying-machine on steel springs, begins 
flying next Monday for the summer season/ . . . The 
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** IN THE MOST PLEASANT AND AGREEABLE STILE ”: A DOUBLE-BODIED COACH. 

The irweription on the picture reads: “ This Coach ftom Norwich to London by Newmarket every Day Conveys 8 Insides 
4 in Each Body & 6 Outsides in the most Pleasant And Agreeable Stile of any Coach yet offer’d to the Public it Travel 
98 miles in 17 hours and half Including half an hour for Supper and the time Of Changeing Horses on the Different Stages 
the above Vehicle is at Present drove by a Coachman who has drove this and others for the Above Proprietors upwards of 
19 Years without Overturning Or Any Mateiral Accident happening to any Passenger or Himself." 

Original in the Possession of Messrs. Ackermann. Bond Strut. Reproduced from ** The Coaching Era." 

ind—according to flying-coaches were essentially fair-weather vehicles, the time, and ga 
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I that the other Stroud coach beg leave to inform their friends and magpies, donkeys, 

-the public in general, that the coach left off flying be met with had t 
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I was gravely' advised to stay a day at York, as 
several passengers who had gone through without - 
stopping died of apoplexy from the rapidity of 
the motion.’ ” 

Nevertheless, speed became an obsession, especially 
when news was being carried, when rivals.were to be 
raced, and when " bloods " were driving. Unhappy 
" fares" were jolted and jeopardised, pedestrians were 
duly shocked—then came steam traction and more 
" milestones.” The coachmen especially thought the 
new transit a joke, and the popular humourists 
waxed merrily' sarcastic. ** In¬ 
stead of calling as now for 
fresh horses at a post 
town," wrote one of them, 

“ we shall have only to call 
for a fresh scuttle of coals. 

Our coachmen will flourish 
huge pokers instead of long 
whips. A very steep hill 
which would require an extra 
pair of nags will then be met 
- with the assistance of an extra 
pair of bellows; and as no 
thief would touch a steam 
coach for fear of burning his 
fingers, the guard to prevent 
accidents will carry a wet 
mop rather than a pistol." 

And so on. 

Thus the author in her 
anecdotage, and very instruc¬ 
tive and amusing she is. 
Lovers of the road and of the 
" good old days " will rejoice 
in the fruit of her labours. 

Her book is one to read and 
re-read. And, incidentally, 
without referring to that pre- 
D COACH. sent-day obsession, she su^j- 
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aching Era." game enjoyed great popularity 

for it served to while 

the time, and gave sporting characters a charts' 
to bet. One player took the right side of 
road, the other the left; dogs, pigs, cats, sho^.. 
magpies, donkeys, and various other things likely 
be met with had their relative number of points, * 

game being played till one of the comjxititors sco^. ^ 
a hundred, or whatever number had been previov*^.^* 
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THE FIRST PART OF THE INVESTITURE AT THE VATICAN: NEW CARDINALS TAKING THE PRESCRIBED OATH AT THE ALTAR 
OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL, IN THE PRESENCE OF HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE CHURCH._ 
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• ACCIPE GALERUM RUBRUM ” : THE POPE PLACING THE RED HAT ON THE HEAD OF CARDINAL TOUCHET, BISHOP OF bRLEANS, 
WHILE CARDINAL CHAROST, ARCHBISHOP OF RENNES (RIGHT FOREGROUND) AWAITS HIS TURN. 


Pope Pius XI. held his first Public Consistory at the Vatican on December 14, when he invested eight new Cardinals. They were Cardinals Locatelli (Apostolic 
Nunzio at Lisbon); Bonzano (Delegate at Washington); Tosi (Archbishop of Milan); Reig y Casanova (Archbishop of Toledo); Charost (Archbishop of Rennes), 

Touchet (Bishop of Orleans since 1894, and collector of the evidence which led to the canonisation of St. Joan of Arc) ; Mori (an eminent ecclesiastical jurist, 

of the Sacred Congregation of the Council) ; and Ehrle (a learned Jesuit and Church historian. Prefect of the Vatican Library). Major L. Monreal, who sent 

the above photographs, writes: “At 9 a.m., the new Cardinals assembled in the Sistine Chapel to take the prescribed oath. . . . The Pope was carried into the 

Hall of Benediction, on the ‘ Sedia gestatoria,’ wearing his sacred vestments and the mitre, and escorted by the Papal and Swiss Guards, the Knights of Malta, 
and the Holy Sepulchre, the Knights of the * Cappa e Spada,’ and a number of Cardinals. . . . His Holiness took his seat on the Papal throne. . . - The 































READY FOR THE “RITE OF OBEDIENCE" AND THE CEREMONY OF IMPOSITION: POPE PIUS XI. ON THE PAPAL THRONE 
IN THE HALL OF BENEDICTION—SHOWING TWO LARGE OSTRICH-FEATHER FANS CARRIED BY ATTENDANTS. 



AFTER THE INVESTITURE : THE PRESENTATION TO THE POPE OF THE NEW TIARA FROM MILAN, HIS FORMER DIOCESE- 
SHOWING MONSIGNOR GHEZZI (ON THE STEPS) HOLDING IT FOR CARDINAL TOSI TO PRESENT, 


mw Cardinals were conducted into the Hall by the ‘ Cardinali diaconi,' and, after performing the ‘rite of obedience'—that is, kissing first the toe, then the h 
and, finally, the face of the Pope, who embraced them—filed past, and embraced the old Cardinals. Then came the most important part of the ceremony: 
investiture with the ‘ red hat.' The procedure is as follows : The ‘ Cameriere Segreto Guardaroba,' Monsignor Callori, hands over the red hat to one of the * Care 
Decani,' who holds it at the sides. Then the Pope, taking hold of the hat at the centre of the brim, puts it on the head of the new Cardinal, reciting 
words: ‘ Accipe Galerum rubrum ’ (‘Accept the red hat’). After the ceremony, the Pope was officially presented with the new tiara, a gift of the Milanesi 
Cardinal Tosi, Archbishop of Milan, the Pope's former diocese.'' The tiara itself, a magnificent triple crown set with 1000 diamonds and other jewels, 
illustrated in our issue of December 2. 
























Louise Hampton, and the new Cleopatra 
at the Old Vic, Esther Whitehouse. It 
is hardly necessary to name the many men 
who have made good in 1922 ; more than 
ever have they proved that our stage is 
second to none, I would say facile prin- 
ceps, as far as its male equipage is con¬ 
cerned ; and I was glad to find that M. 
Rtfcouly, in his brilliant articles in the 
Morning Post (which everybody should read 
to learn the Frenchman's point of view), 
pays an enthusiastic tribute to our actors. 


I would here interpolate a word about 
producers. Slowly but gradually the public 
begins to understand the value of the 
44 hidden hand," and to speak of the pro¬ 
ducer with the same appreciation as of the 
actor ; criticism, too, devotes more atten¬ 
tion to the man who often enough is the 
inspiring force in the wings. Already we 
have producers of the first rank, and one of 
them has remained in the background of his Devon 
retreat: we all hope that Granville Barker will 
soon be in active service again, and that when the 


GAY'S SEQUEL TO “THE BEGGAR'S OPERA,” BANNED IN HIS LIFETIME: 
“POLLY." AT THE KINGSWAY—MR. E. THORNLEY-DODGE AS MR. DUCAT, 
WITH HIS SLAVE-GIRLS AND FOOTMEN. 

John Gay himself never saw “ Polly ” staged, as it was banned on political grounds by the 
Lord Chamberlain. It forms a sequel to his more famous play, "The Beggars Opera," first 
seen in 1720, the revival of which has run at Hammersmith since June 5, 1920. *' Poliy" 

was produced by Mr. Nigel Playfair at the Kingsway Theatre, on December 30 last. In the 
above photograph Mr. Ducat’s slave-girls and footmen are begging his protection from the 
pirates whose arrival has just been announced. —[Photographs by Sport and Gtncral.] 


THE SECOND STAGE REPRESENTATIVE OF PEACHUM’S PRETTY 
DAUGHTER NOW APPEARING: MISS LILIAN DAVIES IN THE 
NAME-PART OF “ POLLY." 

Polly Peachum has now two stage representatives in London—Miss Sylvia 
Nelis in " The Beggar's Opera." and Miss Lilian Davies in its sequel, 
“ Polly," at the Kingsway Theatre. 

time comes to cycle his plays he will be the man at the 
helm. If I were to assign the leading place among 
those whose producing talents stand out in pro¬ 
minence', I would name Basil Dean. He has in 
1922 done three great things— 44 Will Shakespeare,” 

44 Loyalties,” *’ East of Suez.” All three were signi¬ 
ficant in their variety of milieu ; all three were planned 


Dean has a quality and an ambition which I would 
commend to all his confreres in production. He 
casts his eye beyond the Channel. He flits now 
across the Atlantic, now northward, now to Germany 
and Austria, and like a busy bee he 
sucks the honeysuckle to the last 
drop. I am not going to divulge 
secrets, but I can prophesy that, when 
Dean begins his matinee season of new 
plays at the St. Martin’s, he will in¬ 
troduce a new system of scenery and 
lighting which will revolutionise the 
whole method of production and—I 
may add with some pride— The Illus¬ 
trated London News, in its 44 World 
of the Theatre,” was the only organ 
in the kingdom which, as long as a 
year ago, heralded the new invention, 
and explained how at Dresden, in 
Saxony, a rigisseur named Hasait had 
found ways and means to create 
scenery by rays of light instead of 
the scene-painter. 

Coming to the plays of the year, 
and quoting from memory, the para¬ 
mount name is Galsworthy. He had 
no fewer than three new works to his 
credit, to say nothing of his 44 cycle,” 
when 44 Justice,” 44 The Pigeon,” and 
44 The Silver Box ” were revived. I 
have fully appreciated 44 Loyalties” in 
these columns, and still consider it his 
finest dramatic effort, ranking with 
44 The Silver Box.” Of the other two 
plays, I need only name 44 Windows,” 
which came in the midst of the great 
theatrical slump of last spring, and 
had less success than it deserved. 

It was, perhaps, not Galsworthy at 
his best, but at his boldest. It baffled 
the audience; it was, perhaps, in 
advance of its time; and, strange to 
say, it was a triumph in Belgium, 
whither we carried it, whereas in 
London it barely achieved a succts 
d’estime. Pinero, our premier dramatist, 
was unlucky in his 44 Cottage ” play, which shared the 
fate of 44 Windows ” in that it was only appre¬ 
ciated by the minority ; but he had [his revanche in 
the brilliant revival of 44 Mid-Channel,” and in the 
no less fascinating third blooming of the ever-fragrant 
4,4 Sweet Lavender.” Our Henry Arthur Jones sat 
on the fence as far as the stage was concerned, but 


many a play of note, and some that grad¬ 
uated to the evening bill. But the find of 
the year was Munro’s 44 Rumour,” which 
revealed a new author of as yet ex¬ 
uberant prolixity, but with an infinite fund 
of thought and human insight. 

And so I could go on picking names 
from the bunch to prove my diagnosis of 
the year 1922, which is that we are gently 
progressive ; that our horizon is widening 
have not 44 The Cenci ” and 44 Waste ” 
been licensed ?—that there is activity in 
the camp ; that bed-room scenes are at 
a discount, and plays of reality (which 
is another thing than mere realism) are 
on the ascent : that romance is thriving — 
look at 44 The Decameron Nights,” ” East 
of Suez.” 44 Dear Brutus”—that we are 
returning to the hopeful pre-war days, 
when the young generation hammered at the door 
.and found ready access. For let us dispel this 
fallacy — that we have no bomegrow'n plays of 
quality. The plays are there right enough, if the 


THE HIGHWAYMAN OF “THE BEGGAR'S OPERA" TURNED 
PIRATE: MR. PITT CHATHAM AS MACHEATH (ALIAS MORANO) 
IN “POLLY.” 

Captain Macheath, reprieved in 44 The Beggar’s Opera," reappears in 44 Polly ” 
as a convict transported to America and turned pirate. Here he is singing 
of his old sweetheart. 


managers would but read them as assiduously as 
they tackle American plays irrespective of quality— 
save the one of the box-office. There is over¬ 
whelming evidence that sterility is out of the ques¬ 
tion, and that there must be much light under 
the bushel. Let us hope and pray that 1923 will 
prove a year of illumination 1 




THE LOVERS OF “ THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” REUNITED IN ITS SEQUEL 
POLLY AND MACHEATH IN “ POLLY.” 


POLLY BEGS MRS. DUCAT (MISS WINIFRED HARE) TO HELP HER IN ESCAPING 
THE AMOROUS ATTENTIONS OF MR. DUCAT : A PIQUANT SITUATION. 


THE PIRATES OF “POLLY”: MACHEATH (CENTRE) WITH JENNY DIVER 
(MISS ADRIENNE BRUNE) SITTING IN FRONT. 


DISGUISED AND NOT RECOGNISING EACH OTHER : POLLY AS A 


COMIC OPERA WARFARE : THE BATTLE SCENE BETWEEN RED INDIANS AND PIRATES__ 


LIEUTENANT OF MILITIA AND MACHEATH AS PIRATE CHIEF. fj VANDERBLUFF (MR. PERCY PARSONS) IN CENTRE BACKGROUND, WITH RAISED CUTLASS. 


Mr. Nigel Playfair’s production of " Polly ”—Gay’s sequel to his more famous 
play, ” The Beggar’s Opera ’’—was hailed with immense enthusiasm at the Kingsway 
Theatre on December 30. The highwayman hero of the former piece, Captain 
Macheath, after being transported to America, has become the leader of a gang 
of pirates, with Jenny Diver as companion and a jovial lieutenant named Vander- 
bluff. Polly follows her lover, Macheath, to the West Indies, and after a comic 
stage battle between the pirates and Red Indians there is a scene of recon¬ 
ciliation in which the lovers are reunited, while other leading characters are like¬ 
wise paired off, as shown in the top left-hand photograph. The seven figures in 


front in the middle are, from left to right, Mr. Percy Parsons (raising both hands), 
as Vanderbluff, Macheath’s piratical lieutenant; Miss Adrienne Brune as Jenny 
Diver; Mr. Pitt Chatham as Macheath, alias the pirate chief Morano ; Miss Lilia.r* 
Davies as Polly; Miss Winifred Hare as Mrs. Ducat; Mr. E. Thornley Dodge —- 

Mr. Ducat, a West Indian planter; and Miss Muriel Terry as Mrs. Trapes, 
brings to the West Indies an “academy of song and dance.” The book 
adapted by Mr. Clifford Bax, and the music by Mr. Frederic Austin. Mr. Eugera^ 
Goossens conducted. The island scene of cactus and bamboo was designed 
Mr. William Nicholson. 




























FIG. 1.—ONCE THE* ROMAN CAPITAL OF PALESTINE. NOW REDUCED TO “ A PICTURESQUE 
BUT SLEEPY FISHING VILLAGE”: THE LITTLE PORT OF C/ESAREA. 

Photograph by the French School of A rchaology at Jerusalem. 


the Nativity, and they are composed of columns and 
capitals which rival, indeed, those of Askalon in size 
and beauty. But they are probably of somewhat 
later date. 

For a more exact parallel we turn to Samaria 
(now called Sebastiyeh), the historical site of the 
capital of Israel, which in Roman times developed 
into an imposing city of columns on a hill, by name 
Sebast6. This historical site abounds in monuments 
and associations of many ages. The Roman remains, 
in particular, reflect the imperial spirit and the pro¬ 
sperity that attended the unity and protection of 
Palestine under Rome's imperial wing. The situation 
of the place gave it first importance. Crowning a 
central knoll, surrounded by a circle of hills which 
form an almost unbroken ridge, it dominates the main 
high road from north to south, while commanding at 
the same time a chief outlet from the hilly country 
to the sea. Here it was that, early in the ninth 
century b.c., Omri, King of Israel, established the 
capital of the Northern Kingdom, having purchased 
the hill from its owner, whose name was .Shemer. 
The city was captured by the Assyrians in 722 b.c., 
after a three years' siege ; but in the time of the 
Maccabees it once more regained its importance and 
strength, to be reduced by the Romans, c. 107 b.c. 
The Emperor Augustus presented the town to Herod 
the Great, and it was by him that it was renamed 
Sebastf* (which is the Greek for Augusta) : it was the 
same ruler who was responsible for many of the 
fortifications and structures which have now been 
revealed by excavations commenced in 1908 by the 
University of Harvard. 

Of these, Fig. 6 (on the opposite page) shows 
the so-called Roman " Basilica," which, though 
much smaller than that of Askalon, is apparently of 
the same period and character, whilst in much better 
preservation. The columns are monoliths, and the 
capitals are of good Corinthian style. The central 
space was paved and open to the sky. The am¬ 
bulatory around was floored with tessera: and covered, 
forming a cloister. The whole served as an approach 
and forecourt to the apse seen in the photographs 
with its tiers of seats, which probably served as the 
meeting-place of the elders of the city, or Senate 
House. As at Askalon, while the general plan of 
the apsidal building suggests the more familiar 
basilica, yet the detail does not indicate a court of 
justice, nor does the open forecourt admit that in¬ 
terpretation. Though a considerable portion of the 
building remains to be excavated, yet its general 
design, as well as the detail of pedestals and capital, 


6 «w.y»ay are pre¬ 
sumably work of 
a later age, prob¬ 
ably the Byzan¬ 
tine epoch. Those 
of the period of 
Herod are prob¬ 
ably the square 
foundations upon 
which the later 
ones were rebuilt. 
Roman military 
architecture inthe 
West, at any rate, 
maintained the 
system of square 
flanking towers 
until the middle 
of the second century, and it was not until the third 
or fourth century that the principle of enfilading fire 
was applied to the protection of fortified places and led 
to the construction of bastions tending to be round or 
semicircular in plan, and external to the line of wall. 

The Harvard excavations at Samaria in 1908-9 
uncovered also the summit of the hill, disclosing the 
remains of the successive building periods from the time 
of Omri and Ahab 
(Fig. 7) till the 
Roman age. 

Herod the Great 
again left the 
most impressive 
monument of the 
spot, traceable 
now as a vast 
ruin borne on 
massive vaulted 
foundations — all 
that remains of a 
temple he erected 
in honour of the 
Emperor Augus¬ 
tus. The grand 
stairway leading 
up to this is, 
however, com¬ 
paratively well 
preserved (Fig. 4). 

At the foot there 
still lies the torso 
of a heroic statue 
of the Emperor; 
and on the lower 
steps the exca¬ 
vators found a 
characteristic 
Roman altar de¬ 
dicated to J upiter 
Optimus Maxi¬ 
mus (the Best and Greatest). The structural remains 
of the early Israelitish periods are not easy to disen¬ 
tangle, having been re-used and re-interred in the 
works of later times ; but the able excavator (Dr. Reis- 
ner) was able to distinguish such in several instances 
among the lower complex on the acropolis (Fig. 7). 

The excavated remains at Samaria do not conclude 
the list of ancient monuments on this most interesting 
of sites. The walls of Roman date enclose not only 
the central spur, but a raised area of irregular form 
which is nearly a thousand yards across (north to 


.„ uu>bu xms city in -u. 

^mperor. Caesarea became the official residence of 
the Roman Governors. Its walls, like those of 
Askalon, formed a vast half-circle, reaching two miles 
or more inland, and with a frontage on the sea of some 
three miles. Yet of the temples, towers, theatres, 
walls, and aqueducts for which it was famed there is 
now little trace ; the site of the hippodrome is pre¬ 
served by its form—it accommodated 20,000 spec¬ 
tators in its day—and fragments of masonry, founda¬ 
tions, and columns may be traced everywhere along the 
shore (Fig. 1). Every effort is being made to preserve 
what remains, and a local museum has been established 
to protect the smaller relics of local interest. Probably 
the greatest destruction of Roman buildings took 
place during the Crusades, when the mediaeval town 
walls that can still be traced were built around a much 
smaller area within the former. The size of the new 
fortified city was 600 by 250 yards. The Roman walis 
were stripped and their dressed stones re-used ; the 
columns of the temples and public buildings became 
the bonding stones of the Crusaders’ walls (Fig. 2). 
It is a pitiful souvenir, and unfortunately it is only one 
of several examples. The fair Roman cities of Gaza 
and Askalon shared similar fates, and yield hardly a 
trace above the soil. Notwithstanding the paucity of 
its remains, Caesarea has a special interest in Christian 
history. St. Paul, St. Philip, and St. Peter visited it. 


and St. Paul was a prisoner there for two years. It 
was the leading see in the early organisation of the 
Church in Palestine. Origen taught there; and 
Eusebius was educated there, to become afterwards 
its Bishop. In legend it was the site from which 
Baldwin I. recovered the Holy Grail, a hexagonal 
vase of green " crystal " ; a material answering to this 
description is to be found along the coast. Now it 
is reduced to the status of a picturesque but sleepy 
fishing village, isolated by wastes and sand-dunes from 
the rest of Palestine .—[To be continued.) 



FIG. 2.—WHERE THE COLUMNS OF ROMAN TEMPLES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS WERE USED 
AS BONDING STONES: THE CRUSADERS’ FORTIFICATIONS AT C/ESAREA. 

Photograph by the British School of Archtrology at Jerusalem. 
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in intervals of bridge it is, “ Have you been to 
Marshall and Snelgrovc's ? " The sale there will be 
in progress until the 27th inst., and the bargains are 
apparently meeting with widespread appreciation. A 
dinner and dance gown with the new straight bodice 
of metal brocade and a skirt of crepe beauts to tone 
with it for £5 18s. 6d., will appeal to women who 
know, and is but one of scores of such bargains. 
Model coats and skirts and three-piece suits can be 


had from 8$ guineas to 21 guineas, which were twice 
those prices. Well-cut and well-tailored skirts at 
39s. 6d. will find many purchasers. There are charm¬ 
ing hats from 35s. Knitted wrap-coats are cosy and 


SOME WONDERFUL BARGAINS AT HARRODS’ SALE. 

There can be no excuse for a woman's not looking nice in the evenings when such wonderful bargains can be got at Harrods' Sale, which 

commences on January 8 and continues till the 13th. The simple yet charming gown on the left, of crepe beauts, is priced as low as 

79s. 6d. The centre gown is of velvet with bodice of net embroidered with beads, and can be had for 10 guineas. The third frock 

is of black crepe beaute and gold lace, and its cost is 11J guineas. 


jumpers of many much less expensive varieties will 
be sold at 1 guinea and 2 guineas each, and dresses 
in wool at 2 guineas. Winter sports suits which were 
any price from 7$ to 18 guineas will be found in their 
usual department wonderfully reduced ; while there 
are suits in soft, fleecy wool, the coat and skirt for 

52s. 6d. A cr£pe-de-Chine blouse may be purchased 

for 215. 9d., and hand-made jumpers in similar 
material for 29s. 6d. Chiffon-velvet bridge coats 

will be marked down to 
79s. 6d. For hundreds 
of other real bargains 
write for the illustrated 
catalogue, which will be 
sent post free. Rem¬ 

nant days on Fridays 
and Saturdays. 


be sent free on application, 
being reduced from 3s. 1 id 
from 6s. nd. to 3s. 9d. I 
to introduce a really good 


Those well - known 
and old friends of all 
who love the best in 
dress, Harvey Nichols, 
of Knightsbridge, are 
also engaged in the, ‘to 
us, pleasant proceeding 
of selling off, and will 
be so engaged until the 
27th inst. They have 
even special sale bar¬ 
gains because of rebuild¬ 
ing. Corsets which were 
10s. 9d. are 4s. 6d. Silks, 
spunella, and spunella- 
de-Chine are being re¬ 
duced to close upon half 
the original prices ; they 
are all silk, and of fast 
welshing colours. A very 
large portion of the stock 
is being marked down in 
this wonderful way to 
make room for ordinary 
business while rebuild¬ 
ing is in progress. Early 
spring tailor-made suits 
in fine rep fabrics are 
being sold for 8 $ guineas. 
Velour tailor-made suits 
trimmed with smoke- 
dyed ombre fur cost 
only 13^ guineas, and 
sold freely for i8|. A 
natural musquash coat 
can be purchased for 
29 guineas, and is of 
fine soft and dark skins. 
For 6$ and 7} guineas 
smart, graceful, and 
styleful tea-frocks can 
be chosen. The illus¬ 
trated catalogue, show¬ 
ing hundreds of most ex¬ 
cellent investments, will 
Cretonnes are a speciality, 
to is. 9d. a yard ; some 
hope I have said enough 
sale. A. E. L. 


ouuai and Diplomatic Memories." 
miuur was employed at Berlin, Constantinople, 
Athens, the Hague, Belgrade and Vienna. He 
married the youngest daughter of the late George 
Savile Foljambe, of Osberton, and of the late Selina 
Viscountess Milton, who was widow of Viscount 
Milton, a peerage now extinct. Mrs. Arthur Leveson- 
Gower died in 1895. The only son is in the Navy, 
and one daughter is a Lady of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in 
England, and has the 
Royal School of Art 
Needlework diploma 
with gold seal. Another 
daughter worked for the 
soldiers and sailors in 
the war, and a third 
married Mr. Arthur 
Wyatt-Edgel, and is a 
widow. Mr. Arthur 
Leveson - Gower w r as a 
kinsman of the Duke of 
Sutherland. The heir 
presumptive to his 
Grace, in all titles ex¬ 
cept the Earldom of 
Sutherland and Barony 
of Strathnaver, is Mr. 

Frederick Neville Leve¬ 
son-Gower, who is near¬ 
ing fifty and unmarried. 

The late Lord Alistair 
Leveson - Gower's only 
child, whose names are 
Elizabeth Millicent, and 
who will be two in 
March, is heiress pre¬ 
sumptive to the first- 
mentioned titles. Eliza¬ 
beth was the name of 
the Countess of Suther¬ 
land who married the 
Marquess of Stafford 
created first Duke of 
Sutherland. Millicent, 
the little lady has from 
her grandmother. Lady 
Millicent Hawes, who 
made a great success 
of being Duchess of 
Sutherland for a short 
period of years, and of 
being Marchioness of 
Stafford for a longer 
one. 


The engagement of 
Miss Flavia Forbes, who 
is in her twenty - first 
year, to Mr. Lionel F. 

Heald, of Kignalls, Great 
Missenden, is of in¬ 
terest. Her mother. 

Lady Angela Forbes, is well known as youngest of 
the five remarkable daughters of Blanche Countess of 
Kosslyn—the Countess of Warw ick and Lady Algernon 
(icirdon-Lennox by her first marriage ; Lady Millicent 
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The Devonshire Club 

(Formerly Crockford’s). 

I N 1828, when Crock ford, the Fleet Street fishmonger, built the present magnificent club house in St. James’s Street, 
the gambling craze had flagged for some years. The luxuriance of the palatial building, however, proved a successful 
bait, and the Club soon became the rage among the votaries of fashion. Even the great Duke of Wellington, who 
never took a chance even at cards or hazard, was a regular habitue. 

Crockford himself nominally retired in 1840, a millionaire, having, according to Gronow, “ won the whole of the ready 
money of the then existing generation ” ! Crockford’s original premises have, of course, been occupied for many years 
by the Devonshire, and much of the building is still easily identifiable. Its “ state drawing room ” and the “ Sanctum 
Sanctorum,” where the highest gaming took place, serve now as one of the finest Club “Coffee” Rooms in London. 
The Cockpit in the basement, with a traditional bolt-hole, has descended to the prosaic uses of a coal cellar ! 

The illustration shows an incident narrated by Lord Granville at the inaugural dinner of the Devonshire Club in 1875. 
At the mature age of twelve he was taken to the Club by his father, the first Lord Granville. “ While I was sitting,” he 
said, “ beside my father, who was having extraordinarily good luck, and had a huge pile of sovereigns before him, Count 
D’Orsay came up and said, * Granville, old boy, I’m having terribly had luck, do lend me some of your money ? ’ And, 
without waiting for an answer, seized a handful from his pile of gold.” 

History does not say whether the loan thus cavalierly taken was ever repaid, but it does give many stories of the wonders 
of Crockford’s cuisine under the charge of tho famous Ude, who received the then enormous salary of £1,200 a year, 
and of the marvels of its cellars, which, “independent of innumerable pipes,” contained 300,000 bottles. Among 
them, we may be sure, was always to be found in a place of honour John Haig Whisky, for ever since 1627, two 
centuries before Crockford’s was established, the original Haig Whisky has been recognised as the choicest of all. 
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Haig? 


The Clubman's Whisky since 1627 

"■ "■ ISSUED BY JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, & 79, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Club " they have much to learn in regard to our 
British birds. One is the more inclined to take this 
view because, in this terrible list, birds suth as the 
gull-billed tern, Sabine’s gull, and the spotted red¬ 
shank, are bracketed together with birds like the 
common redshank, house-martin, and twite, as though 
all were equally easily obtained, and not, as they are, 
very casual and accidental vagrants. 

In the course of my wanderings I have visited 
a very considerable number of provincial museums. 
These visits have generally been followed by a ** fit 
of the blues ” 1 Misshapen birds, faded moths and 


A “LUSTY TROUT” INDEED: A MONSTER OF 32* LB. 

CAUGHT WITH ROD AND LINE AT ST. MORITZ. 
This huge trout, weighing 321 lb., was caught with rod and line 
in the Campfer Lake at St. Moritz, in Switzerland, by Signor Ell, 
who is seen on the right in the photograph. The lact that he is 
over 6 ft. high indicates the great length of the fish, which is 
probably of record size for Continental rivers. 
Photograph by Sport and General. 

Museum. It surprised and delighted me. Here, 
very' properly, special prominence was given to the 
fauna and flora of the county. But to ensure a right 
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reduction in fares- on and from January i. The 
revision affects both first and third class tickets, 
and includes ordinary, week-end, and cheap day 
fares. The reductions are quite appreciable, amount¬ 
ing in some cases to 20 per cent. It will be found 
that the greatest cuts are made in the first-class 
fares, and it is hoped that by this means the first-class 
travel will be restored to its pre-war popularity. 
The reductions will also extend to numerous cheap 
tickets now issued between various South Coast 
towns, also to those issued from surrounding country 
stations to the recognised market towns. 



The Magic of Islam, 


at absolutely inclusive rates, visiting, amongst other 
places:— 

CASABLANCA, FEZ, BISKRA, TUNIS, 
the numerous OASES of the SAHARA. 
CARAVAN excursions into the DESERT,&c. 
Company’s Own Hotels (22 erected). 
LONDON TO ALGIERS m TWO DAYS 

by Company’s Express Mail Steamers from Marseilles. 

Full particulars from any Tourist Agency or 
C' T Compaguie Generate Tnuatlaatique, 
* . 22, pjl nun, Loxion. S.W. l. 


PEARLS 


Carrington & Co 

Court Jewellers 

130 Regent StreeTuW 


Choice Sefecfzon 
of flew and Secondhand 
PEARL NECKLACES and ROPES 

S&n inspection and comparison of 
prices is sofzcifed 
be fore pnrchasz ziQ. 

JEWELS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


Secondhand Diamond , Emerald & other 
Jewels afwaj/s in sfoc/E. 
sefecfzon sent on approvaf. 


PEARLS 







































NOW ON SALE. NOW ON SALE. 

THE 

BONZO BOOK 

I BEING THE 

THIRD STUDDY DOGS PORTFOUO 


16 PLATES IN COLOURS. 


Get it at your Newsagent’s 
or Bookseller’s. 


Price - - TWO SHILLINGS. 


Even better 


than the 


other two , 


<Although 
that seems 


impossible 


Publishing Office : u Thf. Sketch,” 172, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Ask your Hatter for our Origiiv 
Velour aiul Felt Hats. 





























AN AEROPLANE LANDS IN THE STREETS OF PARIS: AN ATTERRISSAGT. 

FOLLOWED BY THE ARREST OF THE PILOT 

A small touring biplane piloted by M. Becheler, recently landed in the Avenue Alexandre 111. in Paris, and "taxied" 
along the street in the line of traffic. M. Becheler afterwards visited the Aeronautical Show at the Grand Palais. 
He was arrested by the police. —[Photograph by Topical.) 


-.-v vacs me prettiest figure alike 
in uniform and in the dress of 
her own sex. Whatever else is 
pruned hereafter, not a single 
turn of hers should be touched. 

Only less successful than this 
new “star” is Mr. Pitt Chatham as Macheath; an 
accomplished singer, he has a sense of character also, 
and gets the right fantastic note into his performance. 
Nor can anyone complain that Mr. Percy Parsons’ 
pirate-lieutenant, or Miss Adrienne Prunes Jenny 
Diver, or Miss Muriel Terry's Mrs. Trapes, or Miss 
Winifred Hare s Mrs. Ducat are not entertaining 
and full - blooded. If desert always met with its 
reward, the run of “ Polly " should exceed that of 
The Beggar s Opera ” ; and if Gay from his place 
among the shades would like, could he reach us, to 
make protest over the changes in his work—why, a 
fig for his opinion and his ingratitude! 


Bourchicr performs miracles of agility with his single 
leg, and the pace of the story is not so crippled 
as might have been expected, while the sea-cook's 
parrot behaves himself with exemplary decorum. 
Children will love the parrot only less than his master. 
,All the more famous figures of the romance make 
themselves felt on the stage—Black Dog. Pew, Tom 
Morgan, Israel Hands, Ben Gunn and the rest, Mr. 
Reginald Bach and Mr. Charles Groves both doing 
excellent work in doubling parts ; and the fight between 
Hands and young Jim Hawkins is realistic enough 
to satisfy the most exacting schoolboy's demands. 
Jim himself could not have a more natural or spirited 


like in “ Lilac Time.” For here 
is Miss Clara Butterworth singing 
beautiful airs in a beautiful 
w ay ; here is Mr. Pounds himself 
acting with a delightful sense of 
comedv; here are clever studies 
of character from Miss Doris Clayton as a naughtv 
ballerina, and from Mr. Edmund Gwenn as a heavy 
father who at one point actually bursts into song ; 
and here, finally, an attempt is made to associate 
musical comedy with genuine classical music. The 
experiment was worth trying 

Our readers will be interested to know- that the 
famous “ Blue Train,” now in regular service bctw’een 
Calais and the Cote d’Azur—referred to in our issue 
of December 23—-was not only built by an English 
engineering firm, but was furnished and decorated by 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow. 
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ISN’T she pleased— 

and not only at the 
feeling of importance, 
but of anticipation, too 
— for evidently she 
knows already what a 
delightful dentifrice she 
has got. 

Later she will appreciate, 
as older people do now, 
what a splendid habit it is 
to use Calvert’s Carbolic 
Tooth Powder every morn 
ing and evening, lor only 
teeth which are carefully 
and regularly cleaned can 
be expected to last for 
years to come. 

From all Chemlsh, 

6 d., 1/., 1/6 and 5 /- a tin. 
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“ It's all in the Flask!” 


IVELCON is a delicious “ beef cup ” composed 
of beef and vegetable extractives, rich in vitamin 
in active state, having a high nutritive value not 
found in other Beef extracts. 

IVELCON aids the assimilation of other foods, 
and by keeping the system “ toned-up ” acts as 
a safeguard against influenza and other ailments. 


1/- PER FLASK. DOUBLE SIZE 1/9 

ALSO IN CUBES 6d. & 1 - PER TIN 

Of all Qrocers and Stores. 

Sample and Leaflet giving numerous ways o( using 
Ivelcon sent on receipt of 6d. to cover part cost. 

ST. IVEL LTD., DEPT. 10, YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 




























* Masters the Hair. ■ 


Anzor a Perfumery Co., Lid., — 

■ WilUsden Lane, London, N.W.6 ■ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 

‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ 

11 Months (In -1 Canada. abkoad 

eluding Xmas No.) j ® ® ® ® 

« Months. Ml • 1 II 9 I II 11 B 

(Including Xmas No. )*1 lO 7 Ml 11 • *113 10 
S Months. 14 1 14 7 15 B 

(Including Xmas No.I 16 I 17 O IB 1 

Subscriptions must be paid In advance, direct to the Publish¬ 
ing Otlice. 17a. Strand. In English money ; by cheques. crossed 
The National Provincial A Union Bank of England, Limited " : 
or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post 
Office, to Thu Illustrated ioj.nixjnnews and sketch, 
Ltd., 172, Strand, London, W.C. a. 


Anzora Vanishing 


| Ladies will find it very refreshing and | 
■ beneficial to the skin. Pure, free from | 
I grease and delicately perfumed. 1 /T I 
• Obtainable in handy jars at ^ ■ 


Jiindes 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural shade 
desired — brown, dark- 
flvM brown, light-brown, or 

black. It is permanent 
jjRl and washable, has no 

PIS JK grease, anddoes not burn 

Wf t ^ e ^ ** U8C< * ^ 

Jfm / l^ln million people. Medical 

mS 'fff I /\ JHr certificate accompanies 
VPk'/ d, KOR * each bottle. It costs 
flW'• 2/6 the flask. Chemists 

flU^/] M And Stores everywhere, 

J Bp . or direct by stating 

Jmp £ j” shade required to— 

HINDER LtL I. Tabernacle Stmt. Gty. Loedee. 


SMART JUMPER (« sketch), in rich 
quality crepe-de-Chine, the front, 
band, and bottom of sleeves trimmed 
Cornel I y embroidery, in contrasting 
shade*;. In black, navy, brown, rust 
and fashionable colours. 


SIX ONLY. FUR COATS, worked from 
selected French dyed sable hamster, 
which closely resembles sable dyed 
squirrel in appearance, lined rich 
quality silk brocade. 

Original Price, 79 gns. 


FUR-TRIMMED COAT in fine quality 
velour, cut with new cape sleeve, and 
finished at collar and flounce with 
deep fur band to tone; lined silk 
throughout. 

Original Price, 10J gns. 


Sale Price 65 Gns. Sale Price 6| Gns. 


300 FLEECY WOOLLEN COATS, var-*., 

styles, good colours, of which 
in soft fleecy wool in wide 
stitch, with roll collar and 
is an example. 

Original Prices, 42/- to 73/6. 

Sale Price 29 / - 

Post Orders cannot be accept***- __ 


REMNANT DAYS FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS. 


Sale Catalogue post free. 


The above goods cannot be sent on approval. 


WIGMORE St. & WELBECK St., LONDON, Vf~ 


BRIGHT WINTER SPA 


^Treatment 
at all seasons 
Rheumatism, 

Sciatica, Bron- 

ous & General 
:mia,Convales- 

Baths, in direct 
;t-class Hotels, 
h Church and 




Club, Excursions. 

Illustrated English brochure from A. B. RICHARD, General Manager (late 
Hotel Edward VII., Paris), VERNET LES BAINS (Pyr. Or.), FRANCE, or 
from the London Offices, 23, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 


JANUARY 


ce, SALE of REAL IRISH LI WIN 


T HE whole of Robinson and Cleaver’s Stock is being offered at gre. 

reduced prices. There is no danger of being served with goods that 
inferior to the lines we usually supply. Our reputation for Real Irish Line: 
upheld at sale times as well as all other periods of the year. 

I.L.N.61.—Great offer Pure Irish Linen Scalloped 1 I.L.N.61.—Very Special Line, Pure Irish W 
Duchess Sets. Scalloped in Blue or White. O /O Hemstitched Huck Guest Towels, with Dan 


I.L.N.61.—Great offer Pure Irish Linen Scalloped I.L.N.61.—Very Special Line, Pure Irish X _i nen 

Duchess Sets. Scalloped in Blue or White. O /O Hemstitched Huck Guest Towels, with Da n->j < s i r 

Worth 4/6. SALE PRICE Per Set ■*/ “ Borders. Size, 15 by 22 in. Worth 29/6 1 a / 

I.L.N.61.—Exceptional Clearing Line Pure Irish Pe* dot. SALE PRICE, 6 for 1 SI 

Linen Damask Napkins. I.L.N.61.—Splendid offer. Pure Irish f -» r> 

Size, 20 by 20 in. SALE PRICE, 6 for 7/11 plain sheets. 

„ 22 by 22 in. SALE PRICE. 6 for 9/9 Size, 2 by 3 yds. SALE PRICE, 36/1 1 per 1 

Size, 24 oy 24 in. SALE PRICE, 6 for 11/6 Size 2J by 3 yds. SALE PRICE, 52/11 per j 

I.L.N.61.—Unbleached heavy Loom Twilled I.L.N.61.—Heavy Twilled All-Linen Tj 

Sheeting. Width, 68 in. Worth 4/9 per yd. * /O Kitchen or Basin Cloths. Size 22 by 34 

SALE PRICE, per yd. »/v Worth 18/3 per dox. • 

WILL GIVE ENDLESS WEAR. I SALE PRICE, 6 for 


Write to-day for Bargain List, No 40 D. meat port free Delivery of parcel, 
guaranteed and carriage paid on all orders of 20,- upwards in the UJC. 
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Robinson&Cleaver 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 





























PRICED AT 198 GUINEAS BY THE SERVICE MOTOR COMPANY, LTD, : 
THE GWYNNE "EIGHT" TWO-SEATER. 


-VWU1UI, L UU^uiftCUI) 

said for carrying an engine aft instead of forward, 
and I am much inclined to the opinion that the 
old designers knew even more than they thought when 
they turned out such cars as, for example, the io-h.p. 
belt-driven Delahaye. Where they failed was not so 
much in basic disability of design as in the want of 
balance in details, so to say. Had they possessed the 
intimate knowledge which has been born in a quarter- 
century of experience, such as the designer possesses 


things were as they had been de¬ 
scribed. I felt perfectly happy until, 
somewhere near Hyde Park, I had to 
pull up rather suddenly, and, to my horror, discovered 
that the front-wheel brakes had quite reversed their 
misbehaviour. It was only by a very quick action 
that I averted a serious crash, and, needless to say, 
I had very little to do with four-wheeled braking 
for some time. My next experience of the system 


in detail in these notes on more than one occasion. It 
is very much to be hoped that the motoring organisa¬ 
tions are keeping a close watch upon the activities of 
the Ministry, which, in the course of its fight for life, 
may inflict untold harm on road transport before its 
much-to-be-hoped-for decease. W. W. 


THE SUPREME 


Sunbeam 



Other Touring Models are: 24/60 h.p. SUNBEAM, 

14 h.p., 4-cyl. .. £685 with Touring Body and com- 

16/40 h.p., 4-cyl... £895 plete equipment .. £1,220 

Fuller particulars util be found In the 
Company's complete catalogue , mhich 
will he gladly sent post free on request. 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON ffcWOA-S w.*,.u«*u w.w 

LONDON - • • Sk~ * Ew a (w. Sc V w i. 

. ... * rtww w. a* m. rw v*. t*m. ft 

MANCHESTER- • a—• • • - • i«IW> 

NEW YORK • •' Jfcwwn. .... . . IS. Wa )!* kM 
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THINGS YOU KEEP 


T HERE is not one of us who does not keep 
and cherish something old and well-loved. 
It is generally a coat or a pair of boots or 
a pipe. It is old, old beyond exact recollection, 
yet we lavish upon it a deep affection which we 
deny to the newest and finest products of Bond 
Street. 

Why ? The answer is simple. Because it has 
always done what we wanted; it has always 
fitted, always been comfortable, always comforted 
us when everything else went awry. It has always 
done its job—and that is a virtue rare beyond the 
rarest jewels of a Rajah’s treasure. It has become 
a part of our lives. 

That is what a MORRIS does for you. You do 
not buy it as an acquaintance—you buy it as a 
lifelong friend. Just as you instinctively know 
when you try them on that a coat or a pair of 
shoes will live with you until you have forgotten 
how old they are, so, when you take over your 
sparkling MORRIS, in this year of grace 1923 
you know that she will stay with you always. 
Not many people or things can be relied upon 
always to do their job. The MORRIS can : and 
that is why you at once settle down comfortably 
to enjoy her, accepting her immediately as one 
of the family, knowing that she will never fail to 
play up. 

Those are the things MORRIS Cars do—they do 
their job and keep on doing it; they always play 
up ; they never let you down. 

The MORRIS is the Car you Buy to Keep. 

MORRIS MOTORS, Ltd., 
COWLEY, OXFORQ. 
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ANTISEPTICTHIN SOFT STRONC& SILKY 


(Corporation of London) 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4 . 

Prtnci**:— Sir i.andon Ronald, F.R.A.M.. F.G.S.M. 
PRIVATE LESSONS In all Musical Subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING In Elocution. Gesture, Stage Dancing, Opera. 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £<) 9 s - 
and £11 tas. Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training 
Course.for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration 
Comic*) Spring Term begins Jan. 8. Prospectus and Syllabus 
of Local Centres and Local Schools Examinations (open to 
general public) free. 

Tel. Cent. 4459. H. SAXK WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


THE LETTERS 


you 

ought to write will be as 
easily written as the letters 
you want to write if you 
use a “ Swan ” Self-Filler. 
Clean, reliable and well- 
balanced, it is the pen whose 
details and niceties are appre- 
ciated immediately. A 
“ Swan ” Self-Filler is sure 
to please, because we under¬ 
take to satisfy every user. 


Size 2. 
Sell-filling, 
covered 18-d- 
Rolled Gold, 
(with clip) 

57/6 


SUNSHINE IN WINTER 

/ go to V 

/ENGLAND'S SUNNY SOUTH\ 

/ Bexhill Hastings Worthing \ 

/ Bognor Seaford Tunbridge \ 

/ Brighton Southsea Wells \ 

/ Eastbourne Hove Littlehamptcn \ 

/ Guides tst**n+) of Town Clerks . Deft. S.C. ro l 


A Fine Home Garage 

Your car deserves a worthy horr^e— 
soundly constructed, commodious, artis¬ 
tic and inexpensive. Order a Browne & 
Lilly Motor House. Plenty of accommo¬ 
dation with ample room for overhaul¬ 
ing. Sizes to house one or more cars, 
at greatly reduced prices. Easily and 
quickly erected anywhere. 

A beautiful catalogue containing many illus¬ 
trations of every kind of portable building, in¬ 
cluding the “ Cottabunga,” our irorldfanted 
Cottage Home , trill be sent on request. Write 
to-day. 

BROWNE Sc LILLY, LTD., 

Manufacturers and Exporters. 

THAMES SIDE, READING. 


Give* Instant relief from Catarrh, Aathma, etc. 
AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4e. 6d. a tin 


FOUNTPENS 


Why is NOVIO the most ECONOMICAL Toilet Paper ? 

ecause NOVIO HOLLS weigh 12 oz. each, and 

CONTAIN THREE OR FOUR TIMES MORE 

/ji than the so-csIW cheap rolls 
QjjS I Made 

in England by 
3X33* English firm 

—■employing 
™ English labour. 


SELF-FILLING "SWANS" from 15/- 
Other „ ,, 12/6 


Sold 

everywhere in 
ROLLS. 
PACKETS & 
CARTONS. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
UST TOST FREE. 


Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., Swan House, 133 and 135, 
Oxford St., London, W.x. Branches : 79 Sc 80, High 
Holbom, W.C.I; (97, Cheapside. E.C.2 ; 95a, Regent 
Street,W.i; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 
Paris, Brussels, etc. 


Wholesale only of the Sole Makers , Chadwick Works, 26, Grove Fork, S.E.J 





























Oakey's 


__ ..> WELLINGTON 

Knife Polish 


to anywhere. Write for photo and terms — 
H. G. Hawkins, 50, Rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Iewton. Chambers] 


(A CO., LTD.), 

Thocncllffc Ironworks, Near Sheffield. 

Establicbed 1793. 

f "‘NEWTON. Tthek—e >xn 

Ttltgramu ( SHEFF IELD.- riel.neiT' 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


Bathe with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water to free the pores of impurities 
and follow with a gentle application 
of Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
heal They are ideal for the toilet, 
as is also Cuticura Talcum for pow¬ 
dering and perfuming 

S©*» li.. Talcum la 3d.. Ointment la. 3d. and 3a.«d. 
Sold throughout the Empire. British Depot: F Jfew 
bery St B ong. Ltd, IT. Charter honae &q. .London.E.C.1 
Cu tic urn Soap shaves without mug. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


too, if you guard against Indiges¬ 
tion and Liverishness by taking 
Beecham s Pills to cleanse and 
refresh the system. 

For generations Beecham’s Pills 
have been helping others to 
health and joyousness. See what 
they can do for you to give the 
outward joyful garb of vigorous 
health within. 


D O you ever realise it is not youth 
alone that makes a strenuous 
bout of snowballing attractive ? 
Listen to their joyous shouts and 
realise that they are in perfect 
health and full of energy and 
consequently have the good spirits 
to thoroughly enjoy the game. 

But why envy the youngsters? 
You can be alert and vigorous 


The Original Preparation lor Cleaning and Polishing Cutl« 
and all Steel, Iron. Brass, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisri 
■t 3d.. 6ri.. A is., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen. Ac. 
Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, S.E. I. 


Anaemia & Headache 


The after-effects of St. Vitus’ Dance and Heart Weakness 
Cured Completely by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 

When you need building up, why not take the assured remedy for the run-down 
ndition and for nervous complaints generally—Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. Hundreds of 
lousands of people in every part of the Empire have taken them, and are grateful that 
ey did so. In fact, you cannot take Dr. Cassell’s Tablets without experiencing benefit. 
Miss Elsie Benstead, 42, Rosmead St., New Bridge Rd., Hull, says :—“When quite 

f a little girl I had St. Vitus’ dance, and ever after 
was nervous and ailing I grew up terribly anaemic, 
with no energy,and suffered dreadfully with headache. 
Another affliction wjls neuritis pain tn my back, so 
sharp that it was like toothache. Nothing relieved 
it. For four years I was like that in spite of medical 
treatment and advertised things, and was getting no 
better. I had no heart for anything and no strength, 
was hardly ever free from headache, and often my 
heart would flutter frightfully. Anyway. I started 
taking Dr. Cassell's Tablets, and feel quite a 
changed girl. I grew stronger than I had ever 
been, and colour came back to my checks. Now I 
am ever so well anil active.” 

The l 'rth'crsal Home Remedy for 

Nervous Breakdown Headache 
Neuritis Anaemia 

Indigestion Palpitation 

Sleeplessness Kidney Weakness 

Neurasthenia Children's Weakness 

■ \ Nerve Pains Wasting. 

Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers 
and during the Critical Periods of Life. 


The Family. Remedy 

Beecham’s Pills 


CRANE 


Z, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. I 
A rms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
Sketches mud Designs fee mil gmrpssss. 


Satisfactory Sanitary Service. 


CURE - BERRETT, ITU.. 

Sanitary Fittings Specialists, 


IN TWO QUALITIES: 

SPORTSMAN’S(Drj)& QUEEN'S(Sw«0 

The combination of fine old Hrandv and matured 
juice of the English Morelia Cherry, makes 
GRANTS MORELf.A CHERRY BRANDY 
unquestionably one of the most wholesome and 
delicious Liqueurs in the world. 

It is essential that you should ask for GRANT'S 
and see. that you obtain GRAN T’S MORELLA. 
A good way to remember this is to memorise— 
WELCOME ALWAYS, KEEP IT HANDY- 
GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 

SOLO IN BOTTLES AND ^-BOTTLES. 

From el! leading IVinr Merchants, The PisNUery, 


Dr. Cassell's 

Tablets 


Home Prices, 1 3 and 3/- 


London : Published Weekly at the Office, 173, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tax Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 172, Strand, aforesaid ; 
Printed by The Illustrated London News and Sketch Ltd.. Milford Lane, W.C.2— Saturday, Jan. o, 1933. Entered as Second Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office 1905- 














HIDING TREASURES “WHICH THE VULTURE’S EYE HATH NOT SEEN' 

OF THE KINGS.” 


“THE VALLEY OF THE TOMBS 


This fine illustration of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes, the scene of the great " find ” of Tutankhamen’s tomb, is In 
the exhibition of Egyptian pictures which Mr. Charles Whymper, 


. R.I., the well-known painter, is holding at Walker’s Galleries, New 
Bond Street, it opened on January 8, and will continue throughout 
the month. Mr. Whymper is the author of " Egyptian Birds.” 


From thi Pictur* by Charles Whymper, R.I. By Courtesy of the Artist ahd of Walker's Galleries. Artist's Copyright Strictly Reserved. 







interferes with his ideas of progress and evolution. 

I am somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find so clear 
a thinker carrying on 
the vague Victorian 
tradition of identifying 
evolution with progress. 

It is tenable that man 
does progress ; it is ob¬ 
vious that he does not 
evolve. His evolution 
is ended, if it happened, 
or however it happened. 

But the joke of the 
thing, to my mind, is 
this : that Mr. Wells is 
so much alarmed at the 
idea of having an an¬ 
cestry so superior, that 
he tries to discredit the 
very methods by which 
he has proved it to be 
inferior. He says scorn¬ 
fully that the whole 
Cro - Magnard case is 
only baaed on "a skull 
or so,” of a capacity 
actually superior to 
your skull or mine. 

Now this seems to 
me mildly amusing ; 
not to say mildly amaz¬ 
ing. 1 do not know 
whether any Cro-Mag- 
nard skull is really a 
complete skull, or any¬ 
thing like it ; but, any¬ 
how, Mr. Wells docs not 
question its sufficiency 
and admits its superi¬ 
ority. But I do know 
that the alleged an¬ 
thropoid skull, out of 
which Mr. Wells and his friends resurrect the w'hole 
mighty presence of Pithecanthropus the Ape-Man, 
is not a skull at all, but a broken bit of one. I do 
know that nearly all the " skulls,” out of which 
Missing Links and Monkey Men have been made, 
have been only bits of bone. I do know that even of 
these bits of bone there are only about two or three 
in the -whole world. But as long as those bits of 
bone were supposed to point, like the pebbles iu the 
fairy-tale, along a particular path, a very gradual 
upward path of evolution, a scientific progress, 
nobody dared to suggest that such evidence was 
rather slight. Nobody ventured to complain that 
one skull was insufficient, or that one scrap of one 
skull was insufficient. Any minute bit-of any mouldy 
bone was good enough for the purpose, so long as 
the evolutionists recognised it as *a good purpose. 
Anything proved anything, so long as it proved the 
proper, progressive, really evolutionary thing. But 
if bits of bone arc so presumptuous as to begin to 
prove anything else, they must be reminded of their 
insignificance. If a skull of the past dares to be 
bigger and better than a skull of the present, it must 
be told sharply that its whole purpose in existence 
is to be exhibited by the lecturer as smaller and 
worse. It must be reminded that it is only one 
skull "or so M ; and must not set itself up among 


Much smaller and more insignificant remains than 


he is have risen to well-merited success and world¬ 
wide celebrity, by diligently and obediently proving 
the professors' case. If he positively refuses to prove 
that case, his own mere magnitude and magnificence 
must not save him from ignominious expulsion and 
oblivion. So rigid is the logic, so relentless the 
temper, of the true scientific spirit. 

Suppose I were to write an Outline of History, 
adorned with a fine, handsome, liighly finished por¬ 
trait of a sort of seraph or specially sublime angel. 
Suppose I made his eyes like stars, his expression a 
blend of Shelley and St. John the Divine, stiffened 
with the austerity of Dante and the valour of Don 
John of Austria. Suppose, having traced in the most 
delicate detail the last fine lines of ardent frankness 
about the eyes or of generous irony about the mouth, 
I were to write under it that it represented the pro¬ 
bable appearance of the Cro-Magnard with the large 
skull. I should only be doing exactly the same thing 
that Mr. Wells did, or his publishers did, when they 
adorned his ” Outline of History ” with a detailed 
picture of Pithecanthropus, whose alleged scraps 
were found littered about in Java. Mr. Wells and 
his publishers cannot lx* accused of any deception in 
the matter, for the printed title of the picture de¬ 
scribed* it as purely conjectural. But why on earth 
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plates in a book of scientific history they might be a 
little confusing. It is 
only against that con¬ 
fusion that I am con¬ 
cerned to protest. Mr. 
Wells is a man of mag¬ 
nificent imagination, 
and has as much right 
to imagine a Missing 
Link as to imagine a 
Superman of the Stone 
Age. But he must not 
say that the same evid¬ 
ence is enough for the 
first and not enough for 
the second. He is a 
man of large and philo¬ 
sophical mind, and has 
a right to go about like 
Hamlet, philosophising 
with one skull in his 
hand. But he must not 
say that one bone is 
enough to prove that 
Yorick was a fool, while 
more bones would be 
wanted to prove he was 
a philosopher. 

I do not dream of 
pronouncing here on the 
scientific question itself, 
but one note may be 
added about Mr. Wells's 
criticism. In his anxiety 
lest our first ancestors 
should have done any¬ 
thing so remarkable, he 
tries to damp down ap¬ 
preciation of their art 
by saying that they may 
have been able to draw 
animals, but were evid¬ 
ently unable to draw 
men. But the disparity is not peculiar to them. It 
will be found not merely in spirited savage art, but in 
the art of several high historic civilisations, and even 
in modern civilisations of the East. Nothing is more 
notable than the fact that even where birds and 
beasts were drawn correctly, men and women were 
still drawn conventionally. In the Assyrian bas-reliefs 
the lions are splendidly lively and lifelike, while the 
hunters are comparatively stiff and archaic. In many 
Japanese pictures the birds and beasts are presented 
with the precision of a naturalist, while the human 
beings are like horrible idols. I shall not attempt 
to explain this human tendency, though I think it 
suggests something about human uature which 
might be helpful to people writing outlines of human 
history. The immediate cause is probably in the 
priesthoods and their strict and sacred conventions 
in the treatment of so serious a subject as man. The 
ultimate cause is the cause of all priesthoods, high 
and low’: the infinite instinct which says that man 
is a most fearful wildfowl and a very- queer fish in¬ 
deed. It is the instinct that he must always, iu 
one way or another, be dealt with differently from 
tlic brutes that perish, whether it lx by drawing 
him bitter, or drawing him worse, or not drawing 
him at all. It is the sense that he who draws the 
image of man draws the image of the image of God. 


CARRYINC THE TRICOLOUR ACROSS THE SAHARA BY MOT OR: THE SUCCESSFUL CITROEN EXPEDITION, 
WITH THEIR ‘CATERPILLAR” CARS, AT THEIR FIRST CAMP IN THE DESERT. NEAR A WELL. 

The Citroen motor-car expedition across the Sahara reached their goal, Timbuctoo, on January 7 . A message received on the 5 th 
said: *' After having got clear of the Tanezruft—the great desert of thirst—where every deviation from the proper track involves the risk 
of death, we reached French West Africa on December 31 , on arriving at the Well of Tin-Sawaten. The crossing of the Tanezruft was 
rendered especially difficult by a great sandstorm. It was impossible to see, and we found it difficult not to lose one another in 

the unbreathable yellow fog.” The party has accomplished the first crossing of the Sahara by motor, after a journey of nearly 2000 
miles from Tugart, Algeria, whence they started on December 17 . 





WEIGHING 1168 TONS IF SEPARATED FROM THE PARENT ROCK: THE GREAT ASSOUAN 
OBELISK, NEVER COMPLETELY CUT OUT, SEEN FROM THE APEX (FORESHORTEITED). 


NEARLY TWICE AS LONG AS CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE : AN IMMENSE OBELISK OF RECORD 
SIZE, JUST EXCAVATED AT ASSOUAN—A VIEW FROM THE BASE 


SHOWING (ON THE GROUND) SOME OF THE STONE BALLS THROWN TO KNOCK AWAY 
LOOSE DEBRIS : THE TRENCH BETWEEN THE OBELISK AND THE PARENT ROCK. 
Tutankhamen's tomb is not the only wonder of ancient Egypt that has recently come 
to light The Egyptian Antiquities Department has just unearthed, at the express 
wish of King Fuad, an obelisk that has lain for centuries in a bed of granite at 
Assouan, in Upper Egypt. The loose stone and debris between it and the parent 
f °ck, tiom which it had not wholly been cut out, was knocked away by the continuous 
throwing of stone balls. When revealed, the obelisk was found to be an enormous 
block of granite 133 feet long—nearly twice the length of Cleopatra's Needle on the 
Thames Embankment, which is only 68 $ feet. The Assouan obelisk is 14 feet wide 
the base, and 8 feet at the apex, which still adheres to the parent rock. Its 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL “ AMBULANCE ” : BEARING A PRICELESS EBONY BOX, GILT AND INLAID, 
FROM TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB, UNDER MR. HOWARD CARTER’S SUPERVISION, 
weight, if separated, would be 1168 tons. It is interesting to speculate by what 
means the ancient Egyptians would have raised, transported, and erected such an 
immense column. Owing to certain flaws in the granite, which might cause it to 
snap, it has not been lifted from its bed. The removal of the treasures from 
Tutankhamen’s tomb is also illustrated on page 53. As there mentioned, they are 
taken for preservative treatment to a laboratory set up in the empty tomb of 
Seti II.. and are carried with the utmost care, strapped to trays or stretchers. 
Mr. Howard Carter himself walks beside the bearers to watch over tne safety of 
the precious burdens. 










SHOWING THE LEANING TOWER (IN THE EXTREME RIGHT BACKGROUND) AND A NATIVE GRAVEYARD 
(BEYOND THE HORSE-LINES IN FOREGROUND) : A VIEW OF MOSUL. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE ARAB TEMPERAMENT : MOSUL CHILDREN AND OTHERS ON SWINGS AND 
PRIMITIVE “GREAT WHEELS ’-FLIMSY STRUCTURES WHICH OFTEN COLLAPSE AMID SHRIEKS OF LAUGHTER. 


WHERE DESERT NOMADS ASSEMBLE TO BARTER AND OBTAIN 
PROVISIONS : A BUSY CORNER OF THE MOSUL MARKET. 


Mosul, which lies on the Tigris, near the site of ancient Nineveh, some 270 miles north-west of Baghdad, has become a bone of contention between the Turks 
and the Allies at the Lausanne Conference. The town was occupied by the British in November 1918, and when the Mandate for Mesopotamia was granted 
by the League of Nations to Great Britain, Mosul, which had previously been under Turkish rule, was incorporated in the new Arab state of Irak. The Turks, 
encouraged by the Russian Bolshevists, have continually protested against this arrangement, and have demanded the retrocession of Mosul to themselves. During 
the Lausanne Conference they have spread reports of discontent among the inhabitants of the town and of an imminent rising. A rumour from Angora that 
aeroplane hangars at Mosul had been burnt by rebels was denied by the Colonial Office. There is no railway to Mosul, the line from Baghdad ending 70 miles 

































STATE OF IRAK SINCE BRITAIN ACCEPTED 
IC VIEW OF THE FAMOUS OIL CENTRE. 


SHOWING THE MOHAMMEDAN SCHOOL, WITH CHILDREN IN THE OUTER COURT (IN THE LEFT 
FOREGROUND) : A GENERAL VIEW OF MOSUL FROM BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 


WHERE THE ••MILKMAN" BRINGS ROUND HIS COW TO 
BE MILKED FOR EACH CUSTOMER : SERVING A CUP. 


NOT A LARGE ELEMENT IN THE POPULATION OF MOSUL, WHICH CONSISTS MAINLY OF KURDS AND ARABS 
WITH A SPRINKLING OF TURKS : A GROUP OF CHALDEANS WITH THEIR DONKEYS. 


a» a /, a t Shergat. The rest of the journey is done by motor-car. The population of Mosul is about 70,000, mostly Kurds and Arabs, with only a small 
pitportion of Turks, about one-twelfth of the whole. Mosul is an important oil centre. The Germans found oil there and in Mesopotamia in 1904, and tried to 
g-t a concession. They reported to Berlin that the prospects were good, and to Turkey that they were bad ; but the Turks heard of the Berlin report, and 
negotiations lapsed. In 1908 British inquiries were made, and just before the war the Turkish Petroleum Company was formed, by British and German interests. 
Aftfcv the war German interests were transferred to the French under the San Remo Agreement, and subsequently American interests were also admitted 
^- aus anne recently, replying to criticisms. Lord Curzon stated that complete accord prevails between the British and American interests at Mosul. 
























THE LARGEST OF EUROPEAN BIRDS ATTACKED BY SPORTSMEN ALSO "ON THE WING”: 

In the "Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News," there appeared recently an interesting article on the subject here illustrated. This said : “The big bustard (Avis 
tarda) belongs to the species of long-shanked wading birds, one variety of which, and the largest (Otis tarda), is found in small groups of eight or ten birds ail 
over the central and southern plains of Spain, and during the warmer months is also met with in the northern zones. This bird is the largest in Europe, some 
oi the males weighing 42 lb., while many weigh over 27 lb. ‘Owing to the bird's timid and suspecting nature,' writes a correspondent from Spain, ‘it 
was most difficult to master it until its new and terrible enemy, the aeroplane, made its appearance. The country surrounding the aerodrome of Getafe contains 
a great number of these birds. . . . Lieutenant Lecea, Flight-Instructor of the school situated at this aerodrome, conceived the idea last September of attacking 
a group, and. after separating from it one bird, of following that bird until he tired it and made it land. . . . Another phase of this sport, that of shooting 









THE GREAT BUSTARD SHOT IN THE AIR-A NOVEL SPORT AT A SPANISH AERODROME. 


the birus from aeroplanes, was taken up with success by driving the machine into the flock as soon as the birds rose, and shooting at them fr< 
the front seat. The sportsman, however, is greatly hampered in shooting on account of the limited horizontal movement of the gun due to the ties and strt 
of the wings. The aeroplane for this kind of sport should be a slow machine just capable of speeds superior to that of the birds. It is calculated that t 

bustard can do 60 kilometres (.SO miles) an hour without the wind, and never rises more than 290 metres (65C ft.) high. The Avro machine- the type us 

by the writer—does 100 kilometres (60 miles) an hour, and consequently has to manoeuvre in order not to catch up with them, because if they see t 
machine at one side of them they escape in a lateral direction, which obliges the aeroplane to make a great detour to catch them again. . . . Twenty-eig 

bustards were bagged in eight shoots The Premier “i.e.. of Spain was present at the last, when six birds were brought down " Dnudaf CupyrifUaa in L'.s. anA Canada,- c. 









DEAN OF HEREFORD 25 YEARS : 
THE LATE DR. J. W. LEIGH. 


ORGANIST AND COMPOSER : THE 
LATE DR. EDWARD BUNNETT. 


CENSOR OF OXFORD " NON-COLI S ” 
THE LATE DR. R. W. M. POPE. 


OF " FORAGE ” FAME : THE LATE 
BR1G.-GEN. SIR H. G. MORGAN. 


KILLED IN MEXICO: THE LATE 
MR. WILFRID EWART. 















WINTER SPORT AT ST. MORITZ: A PARTY OF SKI-ERS, INCLUDING VISCOUNT GORT, V.G. t OFF FOR AN EXPEDITI 

ACROSS THE SNOW ABOVE SUVRETTA. 


Winter sport in Switzerland is now in full swing, and, according to a message 
received a few days ago, conditions have lately been especially favourable for 
ski-ing, as there was plenty of fresh and powdery snow above 3000 feet. The 
party shown in our photograph included Viscount Cort, V.C., Lady Mary Hamilton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Walker, Mrs. Walker, Miss RJtson, Miss Harrison, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. A. Nelson, the Misses Nelson, and Mr. Ellison. In this connection 


it is of interest to recall that the annual Oxford and Cambridge ski race, h 
recently at Wengen, was won by Oxford, the first man home in the Oxford te; 
being its captain, Mr. Tor Klaveness. The British Ski Championship meeting beg 
on January 4, at MOrren, and lasted four days. The weather conditions were v« 
good on the opening day, which was devoted to the Slalom race—a Norwegi 
term for an in-and-out race through a flag course. 











A SEAL-STONE FROM ASINE 2000 
YEARS OLD: A LION MAULING A 
COW. 


early times. 

Asine was first occupied 
at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age during the Third 
Millennium B.c., and after the downfall of the 
power of Mycenae and the close of the Heroic Age it 
was inhabited by Dryopians. They took the side of 
Sparta in an early war against Argos, and, once the 
Spartan danger was removed, not long before 700 
B.c., jealous Argos laid siege to Asine. After a des¬ 
perate resistance, the inhabitants, to 
avoid surrender, embarked on their 
ships and sailed away as refugees to 
Messenia, where they founded a new 
Asine. The Argives destroyed the 
abandoned town, all but the Temple of 
Apollo Pythaios, and for several cen¬ 
turies the site lay desolate, till it was 
repeopled in the third and second 
centuries B.c., in the great days of the 
Achaean League. In still later times the 
citadel was held by the Venetians of 
Nauplia, who probably found here a 
convenient harbour for their galleys. 

Such is the site where a Swedish 
expedition was busy excavating in the 
spring and autumn of 1922. The ex¬ 
pedition was directly organised by the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who himself 
took a very active part in the autumn 
campaign. He is very much to be 
congratulated on the great success of 
the excavations, which are only one 
instance of his keen and practical in¬ 
terest in all • historical and artistic 
research. He was most ably assisted 
by Dr. Persson, of Lund University, 
and Dr. Frodin, a well-known Nordic 
archaxdogist. 

On the summit of the citadel plen¬ 
tiful remains of the early Bronze Age 
have been found, with the remains of 
huts of that period and thousands of 
fragments of fine hand-made pottery. 


BODIED OX: 

A SEAL-STONE FROM ASINE. 


the usual Mycenaean 
loin-cloth, holding by the 
horns a goat standing on its 
hind legs. There is a mag¬ 
nificent gold ring, the de- 


ruins of houses, and W , TH A HERALDIC DESIGN OF A TWO- 
many relics of stone, 
bronze, and pottery, 
the latter including a 

splendid specimen of a burial-jar for a child, imported vice of which represents an acrobat somersaulting 

from the Cyclades, and decorated with geometric over a bull, a very spirited scene common in the wall- 

patterns in white. (See illustration overleaf.) paintings of Knossos. There are two silver rings ; 

To the west of the lower town on the slope of one is not yet cleaned, but it is inlaid with gold and 

a neighbouring hill the cemeteries have been located, shows a hunting scene ; the other has its seal made 

and the excavation of tombs here gave excellent of iron, which shows that iron was just beginning to 

be known, but was very rare and used 
as a precious metal. Other jewellery' 
comprises over a hundred objects of 
gold, a small rod with a chased spiral 
pattern, beads and pendants with deli¬ 
cate ■ granulated work, over forty' thin 
gold rosettes once probably stitched 
on to the grave - clothes, eight gold 
leaves like those found by Schliemann 
■ in the royal graves at Mycenae, and 
bronze nails with golden heads. Many 
fragments of silver vases, some with 
chased geometric designs, a fine bronze 
dagger and many other objects of 
the same metal, quantities of amber 
beads, glass beads, and small objects 
of ivory were also recovered among the 
debris. 

The riches of this' one tomb hint 
that many other, and perhaps even 
greater, treasures await the fortunate 
Swedes when they resume excava¬ 
tions on this fruitful site. Their 
skill and patience have been fittingly 
rewarded, and we know that, when 
the excavations are continued, every¬ 
thing will be done with the same 
scientific care, so that results of the 
highest historical importance are to be 
expected. 


FIRST INHABITED IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C.: ASINE (IN CENTRE BACKGROUND) 
WHERE THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN HAS MADE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES. 
This view of Asine, taken from the south, shows the harbour in the centre background, with the 
citadel (a rocky promontory) on the right, and the cemetery hill rising towards the left. 
Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. A. J. B. Wace . 


These show that the natural strength of the citadel 
attracted man from the very beginning of his civi¬ 
lisation. Round the 
brow of the rocks the 
walls of the citadel 
have been cleared and 
planned, and the en¬ 
trance has been dis¬ 
covered. These walls, 
with their massive 
towers and terraces, 
date from the days 
of the Achaean 
League, but little or 
nothing has been 
found of the earlier 
classical period, which 
shows how thorough 
was the destruction 
of the city by the 
envious Argives. At 
two points, however, 
small caches of terra-cotta statuettes have been found, 
perhaps votives once dedicated to Apollo Pythaios. 


CARVED 2000 YEARS AGO: 
A SEAL-STONE WITH FICURES 
OF A MAN AND A COAT. 


results. Many cremation graves of the early Iron Age 
were found, belonging probably to the Dryopian 
inhabitants of the town. These yielded quantities of 
good wheel-made vases ornamented with elaborate 
geometric patterns or quaint conventionalised animals, 
amber beads, obsidian knives, bronze brooches, and 
pins. The number and richness of these graves is 
surprising. 

Further west on the north side of the same hill 
rock-cut sepulchres of the Late Helladic or Mycenaean 
Age (1600-noo B.c.) have been found. Thirteen have 
so far been discovered, and there is little doubt that 
the hillside still conceals many more. Of the thirteen 
only the largest has been excavated, as digging a 
tomb demands great care and patience, if all the 
objects found in it are to be properly recorded and 
saved for science. The roof had collapsed, and in the 
hollow thus formed a large fig-tree had grown up; 
but the keen eyes of the Swedish explorers observed 
that the hollow was artificial, and so the fig-tree 
was cut away, to reveal a big tomb. This is of 
the usual type, but the entrance passage enters 
at the north-east angle, instead of in the middle 
of the north wall, and within the chamber off the 


Note. —Owing to lack of space, the 
sixth of Professor Garstang’s illustrated 
articles on archceological research in Palestine has 
had to be held over, and will appear in a later issue. 


FOUND AT ASINE IN A TOMB OF THE MYCENEAN 
ACE (1500 TO 1100 B. C.): AN INTAGLIO SEAL-STONE— 
TWO RECUMBENT OXEN. 
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HOW RELICS OF THE EARLY IRON AGE WERE BROUGHT TO LIGHT 
VASES LYING IN THE SOIL, JUST AS THEY WERE FOUND. 


BROUGHT FROM THE CYCLADES IN THE MIDDLE HELLADIC AGE 
(1800 TO 1600 BX.): A FINE BURIAL-URN FOR A CHILD. 


About 700 B.C. f as Mr. A. J. B. Wace mentions in his article on page 46, the 
town of Asine, where the above treasures of ancient Greek ceramic art were found 
by the Crown Prince of Sweden, was captured and sacked by the Argives in 
vengeance for its having sided with Sparta against Argos. Asine was utterly 
destroyed except for the temple of the Pythian Apollo, and consequently very 
few relics of the earlier classical period have been discovered. Among these 
few were the little figures of horsemen shown in the top left-hand photograph, 
possibly votive offerings to Apollo. Regarding the other subjects on this page, 
Mr. Wace writes: “In the lower city, which lies beside the harbour at the 


western foot of the citadel, underneath the ruins of houses of the second century 
B.C.. an extensive settlement of the Middle Helladic Age (1800 to 1600 B.C.) 
has been brought to light. Here were the ruins of houses, and many relics of 
stone, bronze, and pottery, the latter including a splendid specimen of a burial- 
jar for a child, imported from the Cyclades and decorated with geometric patterns 
in white. To the west, on a neighbouring hill, cemeteries have been located, and 
the excavation of tombs gave excellent results. Many cremation graves of the 
early Iron Age yielded quantities of good wheel-made vases ornamented with 
elaborate geometric patterns or quaint conventionalised animals.*' 






































MADE BY MR. NORMAN ROBINSON : A SCALE MODEL OF A 9.2-IN. BREECH- Lg* EXAMINING THE MODEL GUN SHOWN IN THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH : 


LOADING GUN, MARK X.-A COMPETITION EXHIBIT. A YOUNG ENTHUSIAST AT THE MODEL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 



The sixth Small Power Engineering and Scientific Exhibition, organised by the 
“ Model Engineer,” was held at the Royal Horticultiral Hall from January 5 to 12, 
and proved exceedingly popular. The object of these exhibitions is to dispel the 
old-time notion that a model engine is merely a child’s toy, and to encourage 
model engineering “as a hobby or as an aid to technical education or invention.” 
The exhibits covered a wide range, including engines of every kind, dynamos, 
motors, electrical apparatus, wireless equipment, motor-cycles, tools, yachts and 


boats, aeroplanes, and microscopes, and the competitors represented all grades < 
society, from the ingenious artisan to the wealthy amateur. The working mod 
railway tracks -had been extended. In the Loan Section, Sir John Thornycroft showc 
an old model locomotive made by his father, Thomas Thornycroft, in 1848. 
an old model of a steamboat which was the first known example of a close 
stokehold system of forced draught. The model Rolls-Royce was made by 
Percy G. Rose, and the 41 Triumph ” motor-cycle by Mr. W. G. Pepperell. 








































The mummified monkeys and the unwrapped dog and monkey shown above were found in the Valley of Kings at Thebes, near the Tomb of Amenhotep II. (an j 

ancestor of Tutankhamen), by Mr. Theodore Davis, who describes them in his book, “ The Tomb of Siphtah, the Monkey Tomb, and the Gold Tomb." “ I went » 

down the shaft,” he writes, “ and entered the chamber. I was startled by seeing very near me a yellow dog standing on his feet, his short tail curled over his f 

back, and his eyes open. (See drawing above). Within a few inches of his nose sat a monkey in quite perfect condition. For an instant I thought they 

were alive, but 1 soon saw that they had been mummified, and unwrapped in ancient times by robbers. ... I am quite sure the robbers artenged the group 
for their amusement. However this may be, it can fairly be said to be a joke 3000 years old. . . . The second tomb was completely filled with animals, all 
of which had been originally mummified and done up in cloth wrappings. On the right on entering were , two monkeys, placed with their backs to the wall 
in a squatting position. ... In most cases the wrappings had been torn off, and in other cases the cloth had been pulled away from the neck to remove 































WORSHIPPED IN ANCIENT EGYPT AS THE EARTHLY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NILE GOD SEBEK 
THE CROCODILE—A SMALL UNWRAPPED MUMMY. 


[6 7 4-0 J 

HEAD FROM THE 
MUMMY OF A DOC 

Presented Sir d G- WzOdyzson } 7834* 


IN ROMAN EGYPT CONFUSED WITH THE JACKAL AND LIKEWISE HELD SACRED TO ANUBIS 
A HEAD OF A MUMMY WITH WRAPPINGS REMOVED, STILL SHOWING ITS TEETH. 


any jewellery, etc., which had been worn by the animal.” The British Museum Guide to the Fourth Egyptian Room, where the mummies shown in the abo 
photographs are to be seen, along with those of many other creatures, gives interesting details regarding animal-worship in ancient Egypt. “ The bull w. 
regarded as the symbol of strength. ... At Memphis the bull was called Hap—t.r., Apis. According to Herodotus (HI. 28 ): ‘This Apis is the calf of a co 
which is never afterwards able to bear young. The Egyptians say that holy fire comes down from heaven upon the cow, which thereupon conceives Apis.’ . . 
From the Eighteenth Dynasty (to which Tutankhamen belonged) onwards mummified Apis bulls were buried in the Serapeum, a tomb at Sakkarah, with grea 
pomp. . . . The Cynocephalus, or dpg-headed ape, was sacred to Khensu as the god of the moon. . . . The jackal was regarded as the guardian of the tombs, fror 
its habit of prowling at night in the cemeteries. In the Roman period confusion existed between the jackal and the dog. which was not originally a sacred animal 
but had by that time also become sacred to Anubis. . . . The crocodile was worshipped as representative of the Nlle-god Sebek .”—[Drawing Copyrithui i» tkt U.S. tnd CantuLa. 










Surgeons, and very obliging 
Gentlewomen. 

Earlier, the tone would 
have been surer. Belief was 
more robust. Fragrance and 
futility were not recognised as 
coupled. Conjurations, charms, 
and “cures ” were the Cou6-isms 
of the period ; against greater 
and lesser ills of body and 
mind, even against devil sick¬ 
ness and demoniacal posses¬ 
sion. It is no matter for 
wonder. Simples were for the 
simple. And, ever, 44 herb 
lore and folk medicine lay 
not years, but centuries, be¬ 
hind the knowledge of their 
own day.’* 

In such circumstances, and 
with ceremonial sowings, 
pluckings and administrations, 
the quaint cure persisted 
through the centuries, effi¬ 
cient or inefficient, according 
to the luck of the patient. 

Faiths w r ere, in fact, pinned upon Reports. If it 
was easy to believe in the elf-disease due to the shafts 
of supernatural creatures of forest and moor and 
marsh and in the Flying Venom suggestive of infectious 
disease, it was easy to admit the value of wTeaths of 
clove-wort tied round the neck with red thread, and 
the use of mummy, '* a maner of spyces or confectyons 
that is founde in the sepulchres or tombes of dead 
bod yes that haue be confyct with spyces " ; to agree 
that the root of Solomon’s Seal “ stamped while it 
is fresh and greene and applied taketh away in one 
night or two at the most any bruise, black or blew 
spots, gotten by falls or women’s wilfulnesse in 
stumbling upon their hasty husbands' fists or such¬ 
like " ; to realise the merits of the rind of mandrake 
“ medled with wine . . . gene to them to drink 
that shall be cut in their body for they should slope 
and not fele the sore knitting." 

And when it came to the question of physical 
charms there was nothing to stop the herbalist; for 
Man—who, to use the ancient tag, embraces Woman— 
has always been and always will be credulity itself 
in such matters. The later practitioners exploited 
this ; but the earlier most certainly neglected their 
chances. There are, however, certain “ wrinkles" 
even in the " Leech Book of Bald," which dates from 
about 900-950 a.d. —“ For sunburn boil in butter 
tender ivy twigs, smear therewith.” " That all the 
body may be of a clean and glad and bright hue, 
take oil and dregs of old wine equally much, put them 
into a mortar, mingle well together and smear the 
body with this in the sun." Sowbread and water¬ 
cress were thought to make the hair grow. " If a 
man’s hair fall off. work him a salve. Take the mickle 
wolf's bane and viper’s bugloss and the netherward 
part of burdock, work the salve out of that w r ort and 
out of all these and out of that butter of w'hich no 
water hath come. If hair fall off boil the polypody 
fern and foment the head with that so warm. In 
case that a man be bald, Plinius the mickle leech 
saith this leechdom : * Take dead bees, burn them to 
ashes, add oil upon that, seethe very long over gledes, 
then strain, wring out and take leaves of willow, 
pound them, pour the juice into the oil, boil again 
for a while on gledes, strain them, smear therewith 
after the bath." 


* " The Old English Herbals." By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Illus¬ 
trated. (Longmans, Green and Co.; 21 s. net). 


learn that f Summe use to make 
theyr here yelow with the floure 
of this herbe, not beying contet 
with the naturall colour which 
God hath geven the.* " 

Hughes, in “ The American 
Physitian,” tells entertainingly of 
the seeds of the maucaw-tree, 
which, " being fully ripe, are of a 
pure crimson or reddish colour 
apt to dye the skin with a touch 
so that it cannot quickly be 
washed off." The Red Indians, 
it appears, used these seeds to 
dye their skin : Hughes remarks, 
" Were some Ladies acquainted 
with this Rarity, doubtless they 
would give much for it." 

Parkinson is a mine of in¬ 
formation : *' For those w r ho wish 
to darken their hair he recom¬ 
mends washing it with a decoction 
of bramble leaves. The golden 
flowers of mullein 4 bovled in lye 
dyeth the haircs of the head 
yellow and maketh them faire 
and smooth.' The ashes of 
southernwood mixed with old salad oil will cause a 
beard to grow or hair on a bald head, and yarrow 
is almost as good ; garden spurge, elder flowers, 
broom, madder, rue, gentian, scabious, betony, ele¬ 
campane, Solomon's Seal, the great hawk-weed, and 
lupin are all ex¬ 
cellent to ‘ cleanse 
the skinne from 
freckles, sun- 
burn, and 
wrinkles.' The 
French women 
4 account the dis¬ 
tilled water of 
pimpernell mer- 
vailous good to 
dense the skinne 
from any rough- 
nesse deformity 
or discolouring 
thereof, and to 
make it smooth 
neate and deere.' 

The Italian 
dames, however, 

4 doe much use 
the distilled water 
of the whole plant 
of Solomon's 
Seal.’ Lupin 
seems to have the 
most remarkable 
virtue, for not 
only will it take 
away all smallpox 
marks, but it will 
also make the 
user * look more 
amiable'! Many 
women, therefore, 

‘doe use tliemeale 
of the Lupines 
mingled with the gall of a goate and some juyee of 
Lemons to make into a forme of a soft ointment.’ " 
Parkinson is the only herbalist who gives redpes to 
enable people to get thin and also to look pale. “The 
powder of the seedes of elder first prepared in vinegar 
and then taken in wine halfe a dramme at a time 
for certaine dayes together is a meane to abate and 


they were told that the cold in England was unen¬ 
durable, so they brought these seeds in order to have 
a plentiful supply of nettles w’herewith to rub their 
bodies and thereby keep themselves warm." Who 
discredits " The book of secretes of Albertus Magnus 
of the vertues of Herbes, Stones, and certaine beastes," 
wherein is chronicled a set of charms—" to stop a 
cock crowing, to make men look as though they had 
no heads, to obtain rule over all birds, to keep flies 
away from a house, to write letters which can only be 
read at night, to make men look as though they had 
the countenance of a dog, to make men seem as 
though they had three heads, to understand the 
language of birds, to make men seem like angels, 
and to put things in the fire without their being 
consumed." 

Yet Gerard, of the famous Herbal, found it in 
him to write : 44 Having a most grievous ague and of 
long continuance, notwithstanding Physick charmes, 
the little w'ormes found in the heads of Teazle hanged 
about my necke, spiders put in a walnut shell, and 
divers such foolish toies, that I was constrained to 
take by fantasticke peoples procurement, notwith¬ 
standing I say my helpe came from God himselfe, 
for these medicines and all other such things did me 
no good at all." 

For the rest, it must be said that " The Old 
English Hcrbals" is singularly attractive. Were 
it not certain that Miss Rohde is always accurate, 
she might be complimented by comparison with 
Cole, who wrote of the Notions he had gathered to¬ 
gether and ended : "To which I have added some 


Observations of mine Owne, never before published: 
most of which I am confident arc true, and if there be 
any that are not so, yet they are pleasant." Her 
work is pleasant, and it has the delightful savour of 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s still-room book when it measures: 
44 Whiles you can say the Miserere Psalm very slowly," 
or 44 about an Avc Maria while." E. H. G. 
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FROM A SAXON HERBAL: THE MAN. 
DRAKE. 

Reproduced from “The Old English Herbal s',” 
by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 



FROM A TWELFTH-CENTURY COPY OF THE “HERBARIUM OF APULEIUS,” IN THE LIBRARY 
OF ETON COLLEGE: HERBS BEING DUG UP AND MADE INTO MEDICINES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF A SAGE. 

Reproduced from “ The Old English Hcrbals,” by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Longmans, 

Green and Co. 








BORNE AS TENDERLY AS A WOUNDED SOLDIER ON A STRETCHER : THE QUEEN’S 
ROBE-BOX, CAREFULLY STRAPPED ON A SPECIAL TRAY, BEING CARRIED OUT OF 
TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB AFTER BEING BURIED THERE FOR 3270 YEARS. 


HOLDING A PIECE OF PLASTER BEARING THE SEAL OF TUTANKHAMEN, PART OF 
THE OUTER WALL OF THE TOMB REMOVED TO GAIN ADMISSION : MR. HOWARD 
CARTER STANDING AT THE ENTRANCE. 


THE TOMB OF SETI II. AS A LABORATORY FOR CHEMICALLY 
PRESERVING TUTANKHAMEN’S TREASURES : MR. HOWARD 
CARTER AND MR. MACE EXAMINING THE QUEEN'S ROBE-BOX. 


WITH MR. HOWARD CARTER fON THE LEFT) WALKING BESIDE THEM TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS : 
I EGYPTIAN BEARERS CARRYING AN ALABASTER JAR FROM THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN TO THE 
EMPTY TOMB OF SETI II., FOR PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT AND PACKING. 


The removal of the priceless treasures of Egyptian art from Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
where they have reposed untouched for over 3000 years, is being conducted with 
the utmost care and with every possible scientific precaution. The contents of 
the tomb are to be taken to Cairo and exhibited in the Museum there. Mr. 
Howard Carter, who discovered the tomb during his researches on behalf of Lord 
Carnarvon, has the assistance of many expert scientists from England, America, 
and Egypt. In earlier discoveries, many objects, too suddenly exposed to light 
and air after the lapse of so many ages, or carelessly handled, crumbled into 
dust at a touch. To prevent this happening to the new treasures, chemical 


solutions are now used to harden and preserve them, while some are strengthen* 
with transparent cement, or supported with wire or glass. A laboratory f, 
chemical and other treatment, by Mr. Alfred Lucas and Mr. Mace, has been fitt» 
up in the empty tomb of Seti II., before the entrance to which an iron gate h 
been erected. Thither each article, strapped on a special tray, is carried 
tenderly as a wounded soldier on a stretcher. Mr. Howard Carter walks the whc 
way beside the bearers, and watches every movement, for the least jolt or stumt 
might be disastrous. On January 5, four exquisite alabaster vases were th 
carried, and afterwards the King's wonderful jewelled throne. 
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matter to crown an established re¬ 
putation with a handful of bay-leaves 
out of the garden than to stand 
Chatterton a square meal, and there 
is something about the process that 
is a trifle more flattering to the 
national vanity. The English have 
always preferred their young geniuses 
starving, and almost from the be¬ 
ginning of time they have specialised 
in Grand Old Men. It is less, per¬ 
haps, an inverted form of “ Beaver ” 
than an odd survival of their primeval 
taste for Druids. 

Public attention in these islands is 
always assured for veteran statesmen 
or venerable poets. The national 
oracles, it w r ould seem, are uniformly 
recruited from the superannuation 
list; and opinion is almost entirely 
formed by the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet talking in their sleep, whilst 
their shrines at Hawarden or Farring- 
ford arc crowded with eager devotees. 

It is an unhealthy tendency, since it 
has stimulated in persons anxious to 
secure the public ear a morbid affecta¬ 
tion of senility. The sprightly figures 
which our political parties carry 
beiorc them into battle have adopted 
almost to a man a remarkable (and 
almost identical) disguise, consisting 
of a ijeat deal of very long, white 
hair, because they recognised—with 
some reluctance in the case of Mr. 

Churchill—that this evidence of ex¬ 
treme age was the sole passport to 
their country men's respect. 

Its influence in letters has been 
still more unhappy. The craving for 
tribal ciders is satisfied in Wales by 
the simple-minded expedient of a 
direct impersonation of Druids at an 
annual charade. North of the Border 
they meet it u’ith strange nocturnal 
incantations at the shrine of Robert 
Burns. lint in England, where the 
spectacle of old gentlemen in night¬ 
shirts has always been considered 
ridiculous, and nobody has ever suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining the name of a 
deceased poet for ten years after 
his death, it affects criticism in a 
different and perhaps a more sinister 
way and sets us all spotting doyens. In the 

absence of an Academy (and even the carefully 
selected senility of the Order of Merit is no real sub¬ 
stituted British opinion is perpetually engaged in 
recruiting octogenarians whom it can acclaim in a 
nice low voke as the greatest living practitioners of 
sume one nr other of the arts. Like that school of 
novelist." in the last century wh % h suffered from a 
morbid predilection for the last specimen of any 

s|>ocics (whether it was Mohicans or Days of Pompeii), 
the British critic is always out mammoth-hunting. 
Contemporary gadflies are popped into the killing 
bottle and forgotten. But his elephant-gun is always 
ready, his glass is always sweeping the sky-line for 
the great humped back, the curling tusks, the trunk, 
tli<* lumbering, heavy tread of the Last, the very last 
of the Great Victorians. Indeed, it saves a great 

deal of trouble w hen this interesting s|K*cimcn has had 

the courtesy to get inside a glacier and die. One 
♦ .m analyse, and appreciate so much more conveniently 


Wluuu 

religion has something in its look of 
the stern negation of the last century, 
of that singular crusade in which men 
solemnly took no cross and rode out 
to establish the faith that there was no 
faith. No dogma was ever so rigid 
as the Agnostic’s, and one may some¬ 
times catch in Mr. Hardy s utterance 
a note of that empty catechism, an 
echo of those hollow pulpits. He 
seems to deny as though Denial w-ere a 
new and daring faith, a discovery by 
men who had sailed into unknown 
seas and found that there was nothing. 
It is his one concession to the Zeitgeist 
of his own generation. Perhaps he 
learnt it when he was a church archi¬ 
tect in the 'Sixties : it would not be 
easy to combine faith with the con¬ 
struction of country’ churches in the 
Victorian Gothic. 

For nearly thirty’ years, whilst 
strange new’ stars have climbed the 
sky and dipped and faded, his row of 
novels has stood on English shelves 
without a new one at the right-hand 
end. Someone in 1895 was shocked 
by “ Jude.” England could stand the 
" Yellow Book,” but pulled long faces 
when unbelief ceased to be an affecta¬ 
tion and became a creed. So Mr. 
Hardy withdrew into the blameless 
paths of poetry. The authority of 
Lord Tennyson could be quoted for 
the expression of honest doubt in that 
medium, and it was not felt that he 
was subverting the foundations of the 
State w r hen his sardonic anecdotes were 
retailed in staccato metre. 

Often ho seemed merely to play 
over his old pieces on a different in¬ 
strument. The poem was, in many 
cases, a study for a novel, a little 
drawing for the great cartoon. But 
once, at least, in the years when King 
Edward reigned and a Mr. Austin w’as 
his Laureate, Mr. Hardy played in the 
full tones which Browning had caught 
rolling from Abt Voglcr's manual, with 
every stop full out and a great surge 
of sound above the little congregation. 
“ The "Dynasts ” w ? as decorated with 
the forbidding description of ” an epic 
drama.” In reality’ it was a chronicle 
play of the Groat War of which the Trumpet-Major 
had seen something, with Napoleon for its principal and 
hiilf Europe for its stage. Written in French, it 
would have been crowned by the Academy, nationalised. 
State-endowed, and played annually by two Divisions 
at the Camp of Chalons. In Germany, they would 
have built something vast for Reinhardt to produce 
it in. In Russian it would have made an English 
reputation ; but solemn ladies continued to labour 
through “ War and Peace ” without a notion that 
an Englishman had caught the stamp and thunder 
of ten years of history in tin. great roll of a tragedy. 
It was an achievement on the fullest scale, in the 
grand manner, of the very first importance. And it 
was barely noticed. Even the young gentlemen who 
hasten to Dorchester in the vain attempt to catch 
and canonise Mr. Hardy are inclined to reserve their 
panegyrics for the strange, halting music of his shorter 
pieces, w hen the great tragedy stands there? as the last 
and largest achievement of a master of two mediums. 


NOT " THE LAST OF THE VICTORIANS," BUT “THE FIRST AND GREATEST OF THE 
GEORGIANS": MR. THOMAS HARDY, O.M., THE VETERAN NOVELIST AND POET. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy was born in Dorsetshire on June 2, 1840. From 1856 to 1867 he was engaged in 
architecture. His first Wessex poems were written in 1865. Part I. of “ The Dynasts" appeared 
in 1903; Part 11. in 1906; and Part III. in I90o. His first prose work, “Desperate Remedies," was 
published in 1871. to be followed by the famous series of novels.- [Photograph by Russtll.] 

warned all critics to stand by and dip their colours. 

That is a brave encouragement to every man who 
faces the universe with a pen in his hand, a finer 
evening to the long day than any goiden glow of 
retrospect. Mr. Hardy is not the last of any species, 
least of all of the Victorians ; but his contemporaries 
may honour him as a contemporary, without the 
faint condescension which one reserves for relies, as 
the first and greatest of the Georgians. 

Yet if one's first verse was written in 1865, when 
Lord Palmerston was the Queen’s Minister, and one’s 
first novel was reviewed in 1871, almost a decade 
before Disraeli’s last, there is bound to 1 h? some flavour 
of the past alxnit the work. You will not find it 
where the birds wheel slowly above the great brown 
face of Fgdon Heath. There is nothing that bears 
date in tie cruel, dragging death of the Mayor of 
Casterbridge, unless it is the date of " (Kclipu *’ and 
" King Lear, and the ages when tragedy was not 
afraid to sj>eak with a full voice. Perhaps there is a 




BEFORE THE GREAT 44 FIND ”: EGYPTIANS—MEN AND GIRLS-AT WORK CLOSE BY DURING THE TOURIST SEASON 
WHEN THE GROUND UNDER THE TOMB OF RAMESES VI. COULD NOT BE EXCAVATED. 


Lord Carnarvon’s fine photographs, reproduced on this and the following pages, 
reveal the picturesque and romantic side of excavation at the foot of the rocky 
cliffs in the desolate Valley of Kings, where the tomb of Tutankhamen was 
discovered. The place where it was found is situated immediately below and in 
front of the important tomb of Rameses VI., which during the season is much 
visited by tourists, and consequently that particular spot had not been available 


for digging until the tourist season was over. Meantime, as shown in the ab 
photograph, work proceeded at another point not far away. Describing this 
similar operations, prior to the great discovery, Lord Carnarvon wrote 
December : *' We came across much untouched ground, but beyond the finding 
some alabaster vases and a few minor and mostly broken objects, nothing 
rewarded our efforts until this autumn.” 








As Lord Carnarvon’s very striking photographs show, excavation in the Valley of Kings, near the scene of the great find.” lends itself to pictorial effects 

as weird and awesome as anything in Dante: One can realise also from these pictures the immense labour and patience involved in the task. Lord Carnarvon 

has recalled that he and Mr. Howard Carter had toiled for eight seasons, with little result, and that it was due to Mr. Carter's perseverance and optimism 
that their efforts were at length rewarded by the discovery of Tutankhamen's Tomb, with its wonderful treasures. “ All former excavators of this valley," 

writes Lord Carnarvon. “ have been accustomed to work on the system of ‘ sondages that is, making pits in rubbish in likely places in the hope of finding 

a tomb entrance. When the late Sir Gaston Maspero gave me the concession, he was not at all hopeful of my discovering anything. Mr. Theodore Davis's dis- 






coveries had been so easily attained, with such a small number of men, and he had dug in so many spots, that certainly it seemed doubtful whether anything 
had escaped him or former excavators. Mr. Carter and I therefore decided that we must excavate down to actual bed-rock, and pay no attention to former 
workers’ rubbish. Thus we have, 1 suppose, moved something like 150.000 to 200,000 tons of rubbish.” Regarding the right-hand photograph here. Lord 
Carnarven says: “The real tomb of Thothmes III. is above, but it was hoped to find a tomb beneath. After moving many thousand tons of dfebris, we came 
upon the foundation deposits of Thothmes III. and the commencement of a tomb which had been begun but was never finished.” Two other iuU-page 
photographs by Lord Carnarvon, taken before the great “ find,” are given in this number. 








SEEKING HIDDEN TREASURE AMONG THE TOMBS OF KINGS: LORD CARNARVON’S MEN AT WORK IN ONE OF THE 
NUMEROUS SIDE VALLEYS WHICH YIELDED NO RESULTS-A WEIRD AND SHADOWY SCENE. 


It was only after many years of almost barren labour that Lord Carnarvon’s men 
at last hit on the great “ find ”—the Tomb of Tutankhamen. The scene of their 
search for the hidden treasure of 3000 years ago is thus described by Lord 
Carnarvon himself: “ On the edge of the cultivation on the western bank of the 
Nile, and extending for some five miles in length and about lj miles in depth, 
lies the Necropolis of ancient Thebes. Here the arid plain and foothills are every¬ 
where dotted with burial pits. . . . The limestone cliffs, which, in certain parts, 


reach a height of 500 ft. or more, are also honeycombed with an endless suc¬ 
cession of destroyed and plundered tombs. ... At the northerly end of this vast 
cemetery, we come to the most celebrated portion of the Theban Necropolis. 
This is the Valley of the Kings, or in Arabic, ‘ Biban el Moluk.’ For centuries 
this spot has been visited by countless travellers, archaeologists, and tourists. . . . 
The Tomb of Tutankhamen, without doubt, is by far the least disturbed that has 
ever yet been found, or probably ever will be.” 











PAINTED IN 1902: FERDINAND WERTHEIMER, WHO SERVED 
IN THE WAR, AND HIS SISTERS, RUBY AND ESSIE. 


NOW IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY : " HYLDA 
WERTHEIMER - (MRS. H. WILSON YOUNG). 


THE WIFE OF THE TESTATOR : THE LATE 
MRS. ASHER WERTHEIMER. 


AFTERWARDS MRS. FACHIRI : “ MISS ALMINA 
WERTHEIMER” (SEE CENTRE GROUP). 


THE TESTATOR OF THE PICTURES : THE LATE 
MR. ASHER WERTHEIMER (PAINTED IN 1898). 


IN THE 1901 ACADEMY : " BETTY AND 

ENA WERTHEIMER.” 


By the death of Mrs. Asher Wertheimer, on December 5, the magnificent 
collection of family portraits by Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A., who is generally 
regarded as perhaps the greatest living portrait-painter, passed into the pos¬ 
session of the nation, under the will of the late Mr. Asher Wertheimer, the 
famous art dealer, who died in August 1918. The nine pictures, which 
represent Mr. and Mrs. Wertheimer and their children, were placed on view 
to the public in Room 26 at the National Gallery on January 8. In the 
case of this munificent gift the Trustees suspended their rule against accepting 
portraits of living persons, as they did in 1916, when Lord Ribblesdale pre¬ 
sented his own portrait by Sargent, and the same artist's portrait of the 


late Professor Ingram Bywater was presented by his widow. The Wert¬ 
heimer Sargents range from 1898, the date of the portrait of Mr. Asher 
Wertheimer himself, which has been described as “ one of the great portraits 
of the world—the only modern picture which challenges the Dona Velasquez 
at Rome—* Innocent X.,’ ” to the year 1904, when the portrait of Nits. Wert¬ 
heimer was painted. One of her sons, Mr. Ferdinand Wertheimer, served in the 
East during the war. His brother Alfred, who gave promise of a brilliant 
career in science, died at twenty-five; and another brother, Edward, died in the 
same year (1902) in which the portrait of him was painted in Paris. Miss Betty 
and Miss Ena Wertheimer later became Mrs. Salaman and Mrs. R* M. Mathias. 
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with a necessary difference, personal, political, racial 

and religious. 


Other apposite passages I 
leave readers to find out 
and apply for themselves. But 
these coincidences are only a 
side-issue: they are accidents. 
The essential thing about " A 
Scrap Book" is that since Lang 
gave us " Essays in Little," 
there has been nothing quite so 
deft and delicious in literary 
asides as these " Essays in 
Less "—" articlets " is the author's 
daring coinage for his bontus 
bouckes. The " Little Necrolo¬ 
gies " — Mr. Saints bury duly 
apologises for the word " necro¬ 
logy," but prefers it to obitu- 
arium, equally impossible—those 
miniatures of Lang, Austin Dob¬ 
son, and H. D. Traill, are things 
to get by heart. And the genial 
discursiveness of these jottings, 
ranging from " Education ” to 
" Sausages," all seasoned with 
Attic salt that is never so sharp 
as to impair relish, makes the 
book a great feast upon a small 
table. 


While on the subject of 
Victorianism let me (putting the 
horse behind the cart) recom¬ 
mend a volume on the earlier 
phase. The book is Mabell 
Countess of Airlic's " Lady 
Palmerston and her Times ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2 vols. ; 
30s.). It leads up admirably 
to the other memoirs already noted, with its pic¬ 
ture of the old Whig grandes dames, " billowing, 
sailing, gliding in their hoops and crinolines. . . . 
They swam through life with case and grace — 
a kindlier, broader - minded generation than the 
one they succeeded. And the work that they did 
for the men who reconstructed Europe was no less 
valuable, although so different in kind, tlian that of 
the women of our day." 


...., „auuacd s iCKMIN- 

iscENcas ” (Macmillan ; 21s.)— 
books that begin their record in 
the late ’Forties, and deal in¬ 
timately with the more distin¬ 
guished world of the latter half 
ol the nineteenth century. Lady 
Jersey does not go beyond the 
death of Queen Victoria ; but 
Lady Battersea, not being bound 
in the same way by the title of 
her book, has something to say 
about the present century. Sub¬ 
stantially, however, both books 
are concerned with the same fifty 
years. Both writers, speaking of 
their childhood, make out a strong 
case for the happy relations exist¬ 
ing between parents and children 
in the 'Fifties. 


Lady Jersey remarks that “ people are apt to 
talk as if ' Early Victorian ’ and ' Mid-Victorian ’ 
children were kept under strict control, and made to 
treat their elders with respectful awe. I cannot recall 
any undue restraint in our case.” The only constraint 
concerned religious observance. Lady Battersea, a 
Rothschild, writing from the Jewish point of view, has 
a similar story to tell; but neither writer cherishes 
any resentment (quite the reverse) against the stricter 
part of their training; although Lady Jersey con¬ 
fesses that she “ struck ” when she was set to learn 
parts of Thomas X Kempis by heart. Both girls wor¬ 
shipped their parents. 

As to the world of to-day, Lady Battersea holds 
a very liberal-minded opinion. She remarks that, 
although those of the older generation may feel in¬ 
clined to shake their heads over changed manners, 
" they should also recognise and rejoice that increased 
independence has brought into many lives a wider 
sphere of usefulness, a further possibility of develop¬ 
ment for mind and character, and therefore a surer 
prospect of well-earned happiness.” 

These two pictures of the older Society, the society 
of the great houses, make fewer points of contact 
than one might expect. There is, however, one 
curious coincidence. In their reminiscences of Mr. 
Gladstone both Lady Jersey and Lady Battersea 
have something to say about the statesman’s views 
on immortality. Lady Jersey’s account is given only 
at second hand, but Lady Battersea had the rather 
trying privilege of discussing the question with Mr. 
Gladstone himself. He believed that certain passages 
in the Psalms pointed to an ancient Hebrew belief 
in a future existence. Lady Battersea held a less 
positive opinion, and she maintained it quietly in 
the face of an argument which (although not fully 
reported) must have rivalled in its copiousness of 
learning that outburst of biographical and biblio¬ 
graphical knowledge to which Mr. Gladstone treated 
Dr. Grosart when the latter proved to him that 
Palmer, and not Bacon, wrote ” The Christian Para¬ 
doxes.” It would. Dr. Grosart told Mr. Keith I .cask. 


Certain passages in " A Scrap Book ” supply un¬ 
intentional but very amusing comment upon the two 
other volumes. With ” Fifty-One Years of Victorian 
Life ” one may read, to edification, Mr. Saintsburv on 
Toryism (Lowell hinted in verse that for Lady Jersey's 
sake he was almost persuaded to turn Ton). 
” Toryism," says " A Scrap Book," " rests on the 
recognition of the fact that all men and women are 
bora unequal." That recogni¬ 
tion is implicit and basic in 
these agreeable memoirs; al¬ 
most explicit in Lady Jersey’s 
butler, who had his doubts when 
his mistress invited Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain to dinner. 


PRIVACY AND COMFORT ON THE 
"BLUE TRAIN” TO THE RIVIERA: 
A QUIET MOMENT WITH A MAC- 
AZINE IN A SINCLE-BERTH SLEEP¬ 
ING COMPARTMENT. 


working at 
"The I m- 
pregnable 
Rock of Holy 
Scripture," 
and varying 
his labours 
with Miss 
Edgeworth 
and Octave 
Feuillet. 

Celebrities 
crowd these 
pages. Thack- 
eray appears, 
bridging what 
has begun to 
seem an im¬ 
passable gulf 
of time. Lady 
Battersea, a 


READING IN BED ON THE "BLUE TRAIN”: A TRAVELLER 
TO THE RIVIERA ENJOYING ALL THE LUXURY OF A PRIVATE 
BED-ROOM IN ONE OF THE NEW CARS. 

The " Blue Train " to the Cdte d’Azur, recently placed on the regular 
service between Calais and the Riviera, as described in our issue of Decem¬ 
ber 23, has new sleeping-care of the most up-to-date type. The great 
feature is the single-berth sleeping-compartments, with all the comforts 
of a luxurious bed-room. They are self-contained, but communicate with 
another if required. The furniture, including carpets and decorations, 
was provided by Messrs. Waring and Gillow. The cars were built by 
the Leeds Forge Company for the Compagnie Internationale des Wagons- 
Lits et des Grands Express Europ6ens. 

shoulder, and walked up and down the deck telling 
her fairy stories of the Rhine. Oh, enviable future 
Lady Battersea I She saw also the Great Duke, but 
not to speak to. Here Lady Jersey goes one better, 
for she was actually presented to Wellington. Her 
father, Lord Leigh, used to say that the Duke 
kissed her, but her mother claimed only that he 
shook hands. Unfortunately, Lady Jersey was too 
young to rememher anything about it. 


very little 
girl, met him 
on a Rhine 
steamer (a 
nice Kickle- 
bury touch, 
this). She 
thought him 
a giant. The 
giant made 
friends at 
once, hoisted 
her on his 


irprati n’g 
here. It must 
be read in 
the cheerful 
original. 
Item, you 
will get a 
glimpseofMr. 
G I a d s t one 
a prisoner, 
suffering from 
cold, but 















“IN THE PULLMAN 99 : A CAR DELUXE IN THE UNITED STATES, LIKE THOSE OF THE “BLUE TRAIN 

TO THE RIVIERA. 


We give this illustration as affording an interesting comparison between the 
amenities of railway travel in America and those of Europe, represented by 
the " Blue Train " to the Riviera shown on the opposite page. The above 
drawing, it may be noted, is an illustration to a new French serial story. 


entitled “ New York," by Valentin Mandelstamm, who writes*. “ France 
(the hero, seen seated on the left) passed his days travelling to and \ 
between New York and Chicago. The negroes of the Pullman would gr« 
him now with a familiar smile."— [Droving Copyrighted in the United States ami Canad 






THE ITALIAN DELEGATE ON THE REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION : MARQUIS SALVAGO RAGGI. 


THE BELGIAN DELEGATE ON THE REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION : M. L&ON DELACROIX. 


THE BRITISH DELEGATE ON THE REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION : SIR JOHN BRADBURY. 


THE FRENCH DELEGATE ON THE REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION : M. LOUIS BARTHOU. 


AN AMERICAN OBSERVER ON THE REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION : MR. R. W. BOYDEN. 


The Reparation Commission has long been at work endeavouring to solve the 
tangled problem of Germany’s obligations. On March 21 last, the Commission 
agreed to reduce German payments for 1922, subject to Germany's introducing 
certain internal financial reforms. Monthly payments of 50,OCX),000 gold marks were 
substituted for ten-day payments. Germany soon declared that she could not pay 
without an international loan, but a bankers’ meeting in Paris opposed this. The 
matter came to a head at the recent Paris Conference, and, as the Governments 
could not agree, the Commission was expected to arrange another moratorium. On 


January 6 M. Barthou raised the question of shortage in the coal deliveries due 
from Germany with a view to a declaration of default against Germany, as 
previously in respect of the deliveries of timber. Sir John Bradbury, the British 
delegate, was reported to have opposed such a declaration. The American ob¬ 
servers, Mr. Boyden and Mr. Logan, attended a meeting of the Commission held 
on the 7th, in Paris, with M. Barthou in the chair, to discuss the coal question. 
Our portraits were drawn by a Hungarian artist, A. S. K6nya, while the 
Commission was in Berlin. Each drawing is signed by the " sitter." 






THE FRENCH PREMIER, WHO DECLARED BRITISH AND FRENCH POLICY ON REPARATIONS IRRECONCILABLE 
M. POINOARfi, PRESIDENT OF THE PARIS CONFERENCE THAT BROKE DP WITHODT REACHING AGREEMENT. 

M. Poincar^ presided over the Allied Conference on German Reparations which | object was to enable Germany to recover her credit and make larger repars 
opened in Paris on January 2, and broke up on the 4th, without any agreement \ later on. M. Poincari and Mr. Bonar Law thus agreed to differ, and j 
having been reached, owing to the impossibility of reconciling the divergent French \ with mutual assurances of the continuance of Anglo-French friendship, in sp 

and British proposals. In his opening speech, M.- Poincar6 said that the French i disagreement on this particular question. The event has been called a “ r\ 

plan was intended to compel Germany to fulfil the Versailles Treaty, and pointed I cordiale.” So far from weakening the Entente, the result has tended to strei 

out her persistent neglect to meet her engagements, and her deliberate evasions. On | it. In Germany, of course, M. Poincar6’s name is " anathema." He has 

January 3 he declared that France could not accept the British scheme, whose I his career on his new policy, which has received strong support in Fran< 











Modern Aquatic Reptiles. 


FROM THE INDIAN OCEAN; AND (CENTRE) A BANDED SEA-SNAKE 
(PLATURVS COLUBRINUS) FROM MALAYSIA. 

distantly related to these double-breathers (with lungs 
as well as gills) there arose the amphibians which 
made the epoch-making transition for backboned 
animals. Everyone knows how terrestrial a toad has 
become, but in almost all cases the amphibian must 
return in its youth to the cradle of its race and pass 
through a juvenile or tadpole period in the fresh 
water. From amphibians sprang reptiles, thoroughly 
terrestrial at last, and from reptiles there evolved 
both birds and mammals. 

The possession of the dry land was a great step, 
but there was a tax to pay. It implied a loss of the 
aquatic freedom of movement, an increased risk in 
the disposal of the eggs and the young, a need for a 
thicker skin, which put an end to all possibility of skin¬ 
breathing and made the capture of oxygen more 
difficult, though the 
available supply is much 
greater on land than in 
water. How these diffi¬ 
culties were met — by 
making hidden nests, 
for instance, and by 
gaining the internal sur¬ 
face of the lungs for 
capturjng oxygen—is an 
interesting inquiry; but 
we arc concerned at 
present with the fact 
that many terrestrial 
animals have gone back 
to the water. No animal 
is more terrestrial than 
a snake. ’ yet there are sea - snakes. 

Mammals certainly evolved on dry land, 
yet there are the whales. 


Mosasaurs hunted 
active fishes which 
they made sure of 
with their recurved teeth. Very 
striking is the repeated appearance 
of similar adaptations, such as 
paddles, on lines of evolution which 
are quite distinct from one another. 

It is said that a race never regains 
characters which have been lost in 
the course of evolution; but, whether 
irreversibility in this sense is a law 
of Nature or not, there is no doubt that Nature 
often repeats herself by evolving a similar structure, 
like a paddle, several times over, on different lineages. 


The largest living turtle 
is the Leatherback, which 
may be six feet long and weigh half a ton. It 


Reasons for 
the Return. 


Four or five times in 
the history of animal 
life there has been a 
colonisation of the dry land—by worm¬ 
like creatures, by air-breathing, jointed- 
footed types, by lung-possessing molluscs, 
and by the ancient amphibians. Each 
conquest must have taken a long time 
and involved severe sifting. Why, then, 
should some of the conquerors go back on 
their own tracks and return to the water ? 
The answer is probably two-fold—stress 
of circumstances and the spirit of adven¬ 
ture. Over and over again there have 
been periods of aridity, making the dry 
land a difficult home and prompting a 
change. The same would be true of local 
drought, of volcanic eruptions, of fires, and 


N EXTINCT AQUATIC REPTILE TYPE WHICH HAD PROBABLY RETURNED TO THE WATER FROM 

THE LAND: THE ICHTHYOSAUR—(ABOVE) A SKELETON; (BELOW) A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING. 
The above skeleton of an Ichthyosaurus intermedins was found in lias strata at Street, in Somersetshire. 
Photographs by Courtesy of the British Museum of natural History. Drawing by IV. B. Robinson. 


of overcrowding on a small area. On the other hand, 
a vigorous and resourceful creature is always on the 
out-look for a new kingdom to conquer, and such a 
one might return to the water not because it was 
forced to do so, but because it recognised a new region 
for exploitation. This is true of the otter to-day. 

.... .. Many of the extinct reptiles were 

„ ... aquatic, but there is strong pro- 

** Lability in favour of the view 

that these represent returns to the water,, not 
primarily aquatic types. The great evolution of 


ranges over all the warm seas, but is nowhere 
common. It feeds on fishes, molluscs, and crustaceans 
and does not come to land except to lay eggs. The 
carapace is quite unique, for it consists of small poly¬ 
gonal bony plates, embedded in a dense leathery skin 
which is without the usual horny scales. Thereby 
hangs a tale. For according to Dollo the early 
ancestors of the Leatherbacks were terrestrial creatures 
with a firm bony carapace, which was lost after they 
took to the sea. But after an age had passed, the 
softened Leatherbacks returned to the shore and 
entered upon a secondary littoral life, during which 


AN AQUATIC REPTILE WHICH DIVES FROM ROCKS FOR SEAWEED; 
THE AMBLYRHYHCUS LIZARD OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


of the limbs does not go so far in the direction 
of paddles. 

Sea-Snakes 1116 idea we are - iUustratin g is 
the secondary return of terrestrial 
types to an aquatic haunt, and no better instance 
could be found than that of the sea-snakes. For the 
peculiarities of the Umbless body of snakes are 
obviously in the main adapta¬ 
tions to progression on dry¬ 
land, and taking to the water 
is a second thought. The true 
sea-snakes are not related to 
the extinct sea - serpents or 
Pythonomorphs; they are de¬ 
rivatives of terrestrial types. 
They are fish-eaters, and very- 
poisonous ; their range is from 
the Persian Gulf to Central 
America. In adaptation to theiT 
aquatic life they show a com¬ 
pression of the tail from side to 
side, so that a sort of paddle 
results, and the flattening may 
involve part of the 
posterior body as 
well as the tail in 
the strict sense. The 
scales are small, 
and an interesting 
feature is the fre¬ 
quent suppression of 
the large ventral 
scales with which an 
ordinary snake grips 
the ground. Another 
adaptation may be 
found in the fact 
that they are all 
viviparous'; but this 
mode of birth oc¬ 
curs also in many- 
terrestrial forms, 
such as the vipers. 
A straw which shows 
how the evolution¬ 
ary wind has blown 


is the habit that some of the mother sea-snakes 
have of coming to the seashore rocks when about 
to bring forth their young. 

From leatherbacks and sea-snakes our particular 
point is sufficiently illustrated; but there are, of 
course, other aquatic reptiles, such as the crocodiles, 
alligators, and ghavials. That strange " living fossil,” 
the " Tuatera " or Sphenodon of New Zealand, is very' 
fond of lying in the water, and can remain submerged 
for hours without taking a breath ! The famous 
Amblyrhynchus lizard of the Galapagos Islands dives 
from the rocks for seaweed. 





WEIGH 


WITH A LONG TONGUE COVERED WITH AT LEAST 250,000 MINUTE TEETH, HUGE CLAWS NEARLY 5 IN. LONG, AND A MIGHTY CARAPACE 

OF SCULPTURED PLATES : A DEAD GIANT ARMADILLO. 


“ One of the most dangerous animals of Guiana, if cornered or wounded,” writes 
Mr. William Beebe in the Bulletin of the New York Zoological Society, “ is the 
Giant Armadillo, a . . . relic of past glory of the armadillo race, when the 
Glyptodonq with their huge arched shells reached a length of seven feet. . . . 
Whenever I have suggested to my Indian hunters the capture of a living 
Mowoorimah, they have smiled as at a good joke. One with a keen sense of humour 
answered, ‘ Me catch two tiger live p’raps, but no Mowoorimah.’ . . . My 
second encounter enormously increased my respect for this living, high-powered, 
armoured animal tank. 1 had found a hole. ... A tail appeared, then the 


hind legs of the giant. . . . The creature came out, and, turning with the 
agility of a cat, made a side swipe at me and left at full speed. . . „ -p^ e 
effect was that of the swing of a scythe close to my eyes. . . . The armadillo 
we have secured, though not full-grown, measures over 4$ ft. long. The huge 
middle front claws are just short of 5 in. Although classed as an Edentate, or 
toothless one, this individual has 68 teeth. . . . The tongue was covered with 
an infinite number of minute teeth (at least 250,000). . . . The mighty carapace 
is a mass of square plates. . . . and in the centre of each is a half - efface* 
sculptured symbol.” The animal is the last survivor of the mammoth ant-eaters 

















TWO USEFUL COATS. 


On the left we have a light-weight tweed travelling coat with 
long revere and a bold collar, with sleeves set in at a very deep 
arm-hole. The coat on the right i3 circular in cut, with long 
revere and a single button. It is made of fawn face shower¬ 
proof cloth. Both come from Burberrys. 

T HE large Royal Christmas and New Year's party 
at Sandringham was, I hear, a very happy 
one. Prince George was getting on famously, and 
sending wireless messages from his hospital for officers, 
where he had the cheery care and sometime companion¬ 
ship of that real friend to officer-men—Sister Agnes, 
who started her hospital for them during the Boer 
War, and has kept it going ever since. All through 
the European War it was of the greatest service: the 
lists of patients therein include many well-known 
names. Sister Agnes’s souvenirs of her friends who 
were attended there form an interesting collection ; 
but, to paraphrase Kipling about a celebrated soldier: 
** She’s a wonder for her size, But she doesn’t ad¬ 
vertise ” ; and even in these days, if clever, it is 
possible to do a lot of good work in the world without 
making a noise : Sister Agnes has proved it. 

The Queen is very well and very active, and very 
interested in Princess Mary and her new home and her 
new hope. Her Majesty's plans have for some little 
time depended on the Princess. All going well, the 
Court will not return to Buckingham Palace just 
yet. The King has enjoyed some good shooting, 
and the three Princes have been out with the West 
Norfolk Hounds. They also attended the Hunt Ball, 
at which all three danced diligently, and so gave a lead 
to lazy young men who make a point of resting be¬ 
tween each dance, and of choosing out only favourite 
partners. The Prince of Wales and his brothers have 
that truly delightful attribute of appearing to enjoy 
everything, even a “ purler ” out hunting, which 
makes them enormous favourites. 

Princess Andrew of Greece was shopping at the 
beginning of the year with Lady Louis Mountbatten. 
Princess Andrew is going shortly to America, where 
Prince and Princess Christopher have already gone. 
She will probably be accompanied by her husband, 
who owes his life, he says, to the English Navy. I do 
not know if the young Greek Princesses will accom¬ 
pany their parents, but fancy not, although they 
may go later. Princess Andrew is taking out some 
pretty dresses, and she has an eye for clothes and 
wears them well. 



she gave all her time, and what money she could spare annual winter sale is going on there, and Jay's style 

from her simple way of living, to help the wounded at sale prices is sure magnetism which attracts real 

soldiers and sailors. A handsome woman in a some- dress-lovers. There is rebuilding also in progress, for 

what severe and austere way, she is greatly respected Jays grows apace; so that the stock is going at this sale 

and liked by all who know her. more satisfactorily to purchasers than ever, and most 

women have tender recollections of bargains at Jays. 

Sir Alfred and Lady Tritton give a dance next Smart short leather coats in brown and grey shades 

week for their eldest daughter. Miss Gwendolen lined with harmonious-toned broch6 for 8 guineas ; a day 

Tritton, at Upper Gatton Park, near Reigate. Mr. or evening cloak in handsome velvet flowered gauze lined 

Geoffrey Tritton, only son of the house, has just returned with soft charmeuse and trimmed with grey fur, are 

from a tour of a large part of the world, and will be typical of value. The gloves, the best anywhere, are 

at the dance, which is quite an event in the district. very greatly reduced in price ; and so are the stock- 

Sir Alfred and Lady Tritton have not long settled at ings. In knitted costumes, jumpers, and jerseys there 

Upper Gatton, which belongs to Sir Jeremiah Colman, is a fine choice, and the reductions are on a parallel 

of Gatton Park, and is beautifully situated amid with lace alpaca wool jumpers in all fashionable shades 
delightful surroundings. which sold for 3 guineas and are now 52s. 6d. Even 

the harmless, necessary umbrella is reduced in price 

Sir Merrik and Lady Burrell will have a house- from 21s. to 15s., and so on. Jays is not a sale 

party at Knepp Castle, their picturesque residence to miss, and is one to start the year on quite 

near Horsham, for the dance which the Duchess of satisfactorily. A. E. L. 

Norfolk will give next week 
(on the 19th) for her eldest 
daughter, Lady Rachel 
Howard, who will be pre¬ 
sented at an early Court. 

Sir Merrik Burrell has two 
sons and one girl of his first 
marriage, with a daughter of 
the late Mr. Walter Winans, 
who died. There is anothei 
girl of his present marriage 
with the handsome daughter 
of Mr. John Porter Porter. 

This child, who bears the 
Saxon name of Etheldreda, is 
thirteen, and promises to be 
as handsome as her mother. 

Lady Macready, wife of 
the new Baronet, General 
Sir Nevil Macready, is an 
Irishwoman, daughter of the 
late Mr. Maurice Uniacke 
Atkin, formerly of Leding- 
ton, County Cork. Their 
only son is M.C. and O.B.E., 
and of their two daughters 
one is married. Women 
make a very poor appear¬ 
ance in the Honours List so 
far published—there is an 
O.B.E. for only two. 

The Earl of Cottenham 
did not livp long to enjoy 
the family honours, to which 
he succeeded in 1919- He 
was the fifth Earl and eighth 
Baronet, and is succeeded by 
his brother, who is not yet of 
age, having been born on 
May 29, 1903. He lives in 
Southwell Gardens with his 
step-mother, the Countess of 
Cottenham, who was Miss 
Patricia Burke, of Galway 
and California. Countess 
Brassey had always taken a 
great interest in the late Lord 
Cottenham and his brothers, 
who are her nephews. The TWO SPRING SUITS. 

late Earl, who was in his The trim little walking suit on the left is of brick-brown frieze and has a high neck-band fastened 
twenty-second year, was en- by a double row of buttons. The other coat and skirt is made of Lovat tweed. Burberrys have 
gaged to Miss Travers-Lewis. designed both. 
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WITH BELL CHIMES AS OBBLIGATO ACCOMPANIMENT: A VOCALIST SINGING 
INTO A MICROPHONE AT THE LONDON BROADCASTING STATION. 

Th« bells are played also at the hour and half-hour, to indicate clock-time during the period 
of broadcasting.— {Photograph by S. and G.\ 


*uc True Story of 
Father Christmas "—by the Fairy Dust¬ 
man— Carols, Nursery Rhymes, and 
Fairy Tales, all of which were enjoyed 
by the children—and others. 

The New Year was chimed in on the bells, " Auld 
Lang Syne ” was sung, and, to make the ceremony 
complete, a selection on the bagpipes was given. 

Loud - speaking devices for radio - telephony sets 
arc now in great demand, to enable a whole family 
party to listen-in without head-telephones. Loud¬ 
speakers cannot be used with crystal receivers, but 
they arc very effective in conjunction with receiving- 
sets which employ two or three valves. Some, of the 
devices consist of a trumpet to which the ordinary 
head-telephones may be clamped, whilst others have 
a special telephone fixed to the base of the trumpet. 
The latter are suitable for small family parties in a 


magnetic principle of the ordinary telephone ear¬ 
piece. 

In the base of the instrument is an iron core wound 
with wire, and when the ends of the coil of wire are 
connected to a six-volt battery, a strong magnetic 
field is created. A diaphragm is fixed immediately 
below the trumpet, and a small coil of wire attached 
to the diaphragm is suspended in the space between 
the diaphragm and the electro-magnet. Wires are 
run from the telephone terminals of the receiving- 
set to terminals connected with the small coil just 
referred to, and the current produced by the effect of 
the broadcast reception causes the small coil in the 


admirable way in which the title of the 
station is repeated before and after every 
concert number. It is to be hoped that 
the frequent repetition of call letters will 
be the rule at each of the broadcasting 
stations throughout Great Britain, so 
that those who listen-in some time after the commence¬ 
ment of a programme may know from which centre 
a concert is broadcast. Owners of single-valve receiving- 
sets may increase the volume of sound by adding a 
" note - magnifier " without alteration to the existing 
set. The additional apparatus may be obtained com¬ 
plete for about three pounds, and consists of one extra 
valve, an audio-frequency transformer with a small 
fixed condenser, a filament resistance and the necessary 
terminals. It is quite a simple matter to connect 
together the old and the new apparatus. The original 
accumulator and dry-battery are sufficient to work 
the combined sets. W. H. S. 


Vickery’s “the House for Gifts.” 



•*X.VlCM«V 

No. F 499 

Patent No. 139086 . 

Very Strong and Practical Patent Folding 
Scissor* in fist Sterling Silver Case, size of an 
ordinary flat cedar pencil. Only 16/6 

In 9-ct. Gold Case* •• .. £2 8 6 

In 18-d. * .. .. 4 12 6 


No. F 503 


Patent Pocket Scissors in 
hinged cate, and Vickery's 
patent Detachable Penknife 
combined : a splendid gift for 
lady or gentleman, and most 
useful. 

Sterling Silver • • £3 5 0 

Solid Gold Cano 

with Silver - Gilt 

Knife .. .. 8 15 0 

Patent Scisaors 

only, in Silver 


5 10 0 


In Gold hinged 



ickeryN 
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SURPLUS WAR STORES 

HIGH POWER TELESCOPES 


For Gameshooting, Deerstalking, Astronomical, Marine, and General Use 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

the rc ifl.n p °2r 

< TARGET ’ ky Adjustment of hrsl tube. It has a 21 in Obiect-Glass, *T Ti III If Insurance 
lAlWlCl. Leather-covered Body. Capa, and Sling. Cloaes to II .a W * V W Free. 

These telescopes are made up from parts left over from our War contracts for the Ministry of Munitions. 
W# are selling at this remarkable price to clear up stock. Made throughout ia oar owa factory >■ London. 

THE CHEAPEST TELESCOPE OF ITS CI.AS8 IN THE WORLD. 


GOVERNMENT 
MARK VL COMPASSES. 
Leas than I/3rd of pre-war price 
Size 11 inches, weight l| ou 
Watch size. Nickel case Pocket 
compass with luminous 
radium points and direc- 
. tion line for night reading. 
4 6 Post Free. 



Send for Illustrated Price List No. Q L Poet Free. 

AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 

Opticians to British <9 Foreign Governments, 

428, STRAND. LONDON, W.C 2. 

281. Osloti Sum. W. I. 121, Cboprid.. EC 2 

And Branches London. Leeds and Swansea. 


a 



Abo .1 LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW A SOUTHAMPTON. 























































































































































































































CHECKING THE TRAM-TICKETS ISSUED : ~ COUNTING THE CONFETTI *' 
TAKEN OUT OF THE PUNCHES, TO TEST THE NUMBER. 
Photograph by Topical. 


ujuuemn the usual English translations of standard 
operas. It is much better, they will say, to sing the 
operas in Italian, or whatever the original language 
may be : it is so much better for singing, and one need 
not worry about the absurdities of the plot. When an 
English opera company makes a determined effort 
to present an opera as a sensible story, and as a sen¬ 
sible play, our good friends merely complain that the 
singers have such wretched voices. The fact is that 


way, that Mr. Nicholas Gatty's delight¬ 
ful little musical extravaganza, " Prince 
Ferelon,” is to be revived there later in 
the year. “ The Immortal Hour ” has 
had an unexpectedly long run at the 
Regent. What is noticeable at the Regent is that, 
the cheaper parts of the house are always crowded. 
The people who sigh for the days of Caruso 
at Covcnt Garden go to the stalls—in this case they 


From “ Polly ” it is a short step to “ Lilac Time." 
This is an importation from Vienna. It deserves to 
be classed with operas, because it has been produced 
here in a surprisingly serious spirit. It is a foolish 

[C*>ftiinn<t{ tr-cruaf. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVERS 

JANUARY 

SALE 

OF 

LINENS 

M AXY people look forward every year 
to Robinson and Cleaver’s Linen 
Sale. It is a fine chance to obtain Real 
Irish Linen at remarkably low prices. Our 
old Customers will, of course, give us the 
usual pleasure, but if you require House or 
Bed Linen, from the least expensive to the 
very best, let us send you our Bargain 
List to-day. 

No. ILN. 131. - Extra heavy Uublcacbcd All Linen 
Huck Towelling. 

Width 24 in., SALE PRICE, per yard 1 / 9 } 
in., „ 1 /SI 

No. ILN. m. Amazing Offer. All Linen Bleached 
Damask Cloths at price of cotton. 

Sizes 2x2 2x2 £ 2x3 vds. 

SALE PRICES 10 11 13*9 l«/« each 

So. ILN. 131. Amazing Offer of Hemstitched Pure 
Linen Sheets. Size 2x2} yds. Worth 00/13 
37/6 per pair. SALE PRICE, per pair 1 I 

No. ILN. 131. Hemstitched Pure Irish Linen Pillow- 
Cases. Size 20 x 30 in. Worth 12/6 per pair O/yfl 
SALE PRICE, per pair 

No ILN. nr. Great Offer. Pure Irish LinenTScal- 
loped Duchess Sets. Scalloped in Blue or 0/0 
White. Worth 4/6. SALE PRICE, per set 
No. ILN. 131, Heavy Twilled All Linen Typed Kitchen 
or Basin Cloths. Size 22 x 34 inches. /q 

Worth 18/3 per doz. SALE PRICE. 6 for • /«5 

Writ « to-day for Bargain Lit! 

No. 40 D, ment post free. Delivery 
of parcel* _ guaranteed , and 
carriage paid on ail order* of 
201- upward* in United Kingdom. 

Robinson 
$Cleaver 

LINEN MANUFACTURERS 

BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


A BRIGHT WINTER SPA 

Vernet-les- Bains is situated at an altitude 
of 2,150 feet and is well protected 
from winds ; it possesses a sunny, 

mild and dry climate. ^ Treatment 

|_t/-v-p at all seasons 

a for Rheumatism, 

SULPHUR ^ Gout, Sciatica, Bron- 

SPRING chitis, Nervous & General 

Weakness, Anaemia,Convales- 
9*’Ld'/ cence, Up-to-Date Baths, in direct 
L > AG*' communication with first-class Hotels, 
Casino, Orchestra. English Church and 
lr y' Club, Excursions. 

4 - III nitrated Eagliih brochure fro* A. B. RICHARD, Gcocral Manger (late 

Hotel Edward VII., Paris), VERNET-LES BAINS (P r r. Or.), FRANCE, or 
(root the Loadoo Officer, 23, Old Jewry, Load*a, E.C. 2. 



the Weather n\ac/e 
yot/r Shth bervofer? 

The constant succession of rain, fog, 

wind and snow, which we call the 

English climate, plays havoc with 
the skin and the complexion. 


Trade 


Man* 


Vaseline 

CAMPHOR ICE 

is delightfully cool and comforting in 

application ; it allays irritation and 

restores the natural beauty of the 

complexion. 

Voer aearesl efeenst will sapplp you. 

vCHESEBROUCH MANFG. CO. C<m,d 
\ \\y \ Willttdrn.London.N.W.IO. 



SUNSHINE IN WINTER 

90 to 

r ENGLAND’S SUNNY SOUTH ^ 

Baxhill Hitting* * Worthing 
Bornor Seaford Tunbridge 

Brighton Sou thee* Well* 

ftastboume Hove Littlehompt. a 

1 '.slides (itu'Ht 1 of f'mru CItris, Ihot. S.C. i 


Jiindes 


HAIR 

TINT 


Tints grey 


faded hair any natural shade 
desired — brown, dark - 
brown, light>brown, 01 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn 
the hair. It is used by 
over three-quarters of a 
million people. Medical 
certificate accompanies 
each bottle. It costs 
tfo the flask. Chemists 
and Stores everywhere, 
or direct by stating 
shade required to— 

HIMDCS. Ltd, |. Taker—de Street. Gtj. 



Culleton’s Heraldic Office 

2. KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. i 
A rms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates <ei-libris) Engraved. 

SkHcket and /Mini fee all Mriiui. 



7. Goddard 6r Sens. Statu/* Strati. I-neuter 






































Jm DucHess of Richmond 

The Illustrious & most noble Princesse. 
the Ladq Frances,Duchess of Richmond 
and Lenox to whom Captain |ohn Smith 
wrote his "Epistle Dcdicatorie’ tn the~» 
Generali Histone of Virginia . This 
ladq appears to have exercised an 
inspiriting influence over the Captain 
both in respect of his adventures and 
the penning of his ” poore ragged-* 
lines which have no helpe but the 
shrine of qour glorious name ’.’»»» 
The knowledge of Appreciation will 
ever spur men on towards difficult - ' 
undertakings and if there be one' - * 
inspiration enjoqed bq all those con¬ 
cerned in the production of the 
“Three Castles" Cigarettes it is the 
appreciation of the distinguished.* 
gentlemen who smoke them, v v 


There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no berterTrand than the 

THRtt CASTLES' 

W.MThatkera ^ The Virginians 

a) 


W D & H.O.WILLS Bristol and London. England. 

rc.50 



Tkiu Advertisement it iesued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (Of Great Britain A Ireland). Limited for the 
Vmted Kingdom of Great Britain A Ireland anil by the British- A mertean Tobacco ('omjniny. Limited fur . x^<r( 












me ScUiie sort OI nu^icaaiua uu 
English audience that it does on the 
Viennese. And the charm of this 
particular production happens to be 
entirely English. Both the songs and 
the dialogue have been very skilfully 
translated ; the decorations are most 
attractive, but with a peculiarly Eng¬ 
lish quality. The singing and acting 
are on a remarkably high level all 
round; Mr. Clarence Raybould, one 
of the most accomplished and gifted 
of our younger musicians, conducts the 
orchestra. Every possible care has 
been taken with the whole production. 
The result is that it would be a 
singularly pleasing example of the 
most elegant English light opera 
style—if it were not for Herr Schu¬ 
bert’s music, which curiously reveals 
itself, when set to Mr. Adrian Ross’s 



SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF THE WINGS: THE GERMAN PILOT WALKING 
ON HIS ALL-METAL DORNIER AEROPLANE. 

The Dornier brought over three directors of the German Aero-Lloyd combine, and was the first German 
flying machine to land in this country since the war. The passengers came to anange with the Daimler 
Airway the final details of the proposed new air service between London and Berlin, which, it Is anti¬ 
cipated, will be inaugurated in the spring. In a recent paper, Professor Hugo Junkers, the German 
inventor of all-metal aeroplanes, gave it as his opinion that the application of modem methods of mass 
production, interchangeability, standardisation, and machine work could only be successful in the case 
of metal construction .—[Photographs by Illustrations Bureau.) 


any false rhetoric or w*. 
xHchis. Edw ar d ] . De xt . 


“ Debrett's City of London Book ” 
is a new and very useful addition to 
the well-known reference books issued 
from Debrett House. It is edited 
by Mr. Arthur Hesilrige, editor of 
“ Debrett's Peerage," and contains 
three sections : (i) Historical' and 

descriptive chapters by Sir Francis 
Green, Bt., on the Guildhall, Mansion 
House, and Royal Exchange; (2) 

Particulars (in alphabetical order) of 
the chief public bodies and institu¬ 
tions in the City ; (3) Biographies 

(also alphabetical) of officials and 
others previously mentioned. This 
new* volume brings together much in¬ 
formation that formerly required re¬ 
search in many different directions. 
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1. Only 
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Is your Digestion 

■wrong ? If so. It will explain most 

of your ill-health. Read what Mr. Stokes says. 

Mr. E. D. Stokes, 2, Cave House Cottages, High Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex, says :— 
^Dr. Cassell's Tablets have made a new man of me. Eight years ago food began to 
disagree, and I suffered a lot with wind and indigestion. Then one day, about 5 years 
ago, a queer all-gone sensation came over me, and from that time I was never well. From 
14 stone 1 went down to 10, with no strength or energy. 
I lost my work, and when I found another berth 
couldn’t keep it, I was so weak and ill. Always there 
was oppression and a bad load at ray stomach, and often 
I was in actual pain. Then I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, 
and almost at once there was improvement. I ate 
better, and ray strength and energy returned. Now 
1 am putting on flesh again, and feel in fine condition." 

This Testimony Is by no Means Unique. 

Hundred, of thousands of others are prepared to pay the same tribute 
to the undoubted virtue oi this most excellent medicine. 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets were not a mere accident—not the result of 
a fantastical discovery—they were the outcome of a brilliant stroke of 
genius on the part of a clever doctor who had every opportunity of 
testing in actual practice the merits of bis prescription. They are 
recommended with the utmost confidence in the case oi 
N.pvou. Breakdown Headache 


Neuritis Anaamia 

Indigestion Palpitation 

Sleepleasnoss Kidney Weakness 

Neurasthenia Children's Weakness 

Nerve Pains Wasting 

Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers and 


During the Critical Periods of Life. 


Dr. Cassell's 


Home Prices 1/3 and 3/- 

Sold by Chemist* in all parts of the world. Ask for 
Dr. Cassell's Tablets and refuse substitutes. 


Tablets 


CONSTIPATION 



Take a good dose of Carter’s little liver 
Pills— then take 2 or 3 for a few nights after. 
They cleanse your system of all waste matter 
and Regulate Your Bowels. Mild—as easy to 
take as sugar. 

S-xll fill ; Sa»B Due ; Sail) Price 


CRITERION 


U I 


Two fine, typical 
examples of a 
notable brand 

The Smoker who takes a 
pride in the quality of his 
cigars will find an unusual 
degree of satisfaction in these 
choice Criterion examples. 

They are distinctly handsome 
and high-class in appearance, 
and they possess in a marked 
degree the inimitable flavour 
and aroma which belong only 
to cigars manufactured from 
choicest leaf. 

If the moderate price of 
Criterion Cigars makes you a 
little sceptical as to their high 
quality, we suggest that you 
buy a sample five to-day 
and smoke them in your 
most critical mood. 


Samples of 

5 for 3 /- 


Actual size of 

Imperial No. 2 


Actual siae of 
IMPERIALNO. 3 


IN CEDAR WOOD CABINET 
BOXES OF 25. 50. AND 100 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 

















WINNERS OF THE WORLD’S OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. AT 
THE QUEENS HALL: MISS PHYLLIS CLARK AND MK. 

VICTOR SYLVESTER, THE WELL-KNOWN DANCERS. 
Competing at the Queen's Hal! against dancers from France, Belgium, 
Spain. Gr-ece. Denmark. Scandinavia and Egypt, these two English 
dancers. Mr. Vic'.cr Sylvester and Miss Phyllis Clark, who are in- 
•- rectors at the Empress Rooms. Kensington, won the World's Open 
Championship. This extended for six days and was promoted in 
aid ot the combined Hospitals of London. 


2. P to K.$th ni 10 v 4»«* 

3. P to O B 4th Kt to Kt \rd 

4. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 

3. P to li 4th P takes P 

6. B P takes P 

White has already a position 
which every chcs? ■ player 
recognise as a preferable one, and 
which proves thus early the un¬ 
satisfactory nature of Black's 
deferox. 

6. Kt to B 3rd 

7. B to K 3rd B to B 4th 
K. Kt to Q B 3rd P to K 3rd 
9. B to K 2nd Kt to Kt 5th 

jo. R to 13 sq P to B 4th 

11. Kt to B 3rd P takes P 

12. Kt takes P B to Kt 3rd 

13. P to Q R 3rd Kt to R 3rd 
The Kt can only go to two 

squares, but Q B 3rd is surely at 
once the more obvious and the 
better. 

24. K Kt toQ Kt 5 Kt to Q 2nd 

15. Kt to Q 6 (cb) B takes Kt 

16. P takes B 

\ passed Fawn so far advanced 
and with so much force to support 
it usually proves a fatal intrusion 
into the line? of the defence. In 
the present instance, however, a 
sturdy and ingenious resistance is 
offered too kite, however, to be 
suoccrffuL 

16. Q to B 3rd 

17. P to Q Kt 4th Castles \K R) 

18. P to B 5th Q Kt to Kt sq 

19. B to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

20. Castles Q to R 5th 

A clearly' wasted move, as the 


1 tect of every stroke of White at 
j this point is worthy of special 
attention. 

! it. P to Kt 3rd Q to Q sq 
22. P to Kt 5th Kt to R 4th 

| 23. P to B 6th Kt to K 4th 

24. Q to R .jtb 

| A fine enuf'-df-r/pos, paralysing 
! all Black’s efforts to break up the 
1 formidable Pawn attack gathering 
I on the Queen’s wing. 


24. 

25. P takes P 

26. B takes P 

27. B to Kt 2nd 
26. R takes Kt 
29. R to Q sq 


Q Kt to B 5th 
R to Kt sq 
Kt to Q 7th 
Kt takes R 
takes P 
t to Q 6th 


Laying a very old trap, in case 
of 30. B takes R, for then would 
follow, Q to B 4th (ch); 31. K to 
R sq, Kt to K B 7th (ch); 32. K 
to Kt sq, Kt to R 6th (dblc ch): 

33. K to R sq, Q to Kt 8th (ch); 

34. R takes Q, Kt to B 7th, mate. 


30. Kt to K 4th 

31. B takes B 

32. B takes R 

33. K to Kt 2nd 

34. K to K sq 
35- Q to Kt 4th 

: 3* B to R 7th 
37. P to Kt 6th 
I j.v R to Q B sq 
| 30. K t‘> B 7th 
• 40. Q takes Kt 
j 41. K to Kt 2nd 


B takes Kt 
Q to K 4th 
Q to B 4 th (ch) 
Q to B 7tn (ch) 
Kt to Kt 7th 
P to B 4th 
Q Likes B 
Q to Kt «q 
R to Q sq 
P takes B 
R to Q 8th (ch) 
Resigns. 


A finely player! game by White, 
who turned to admirable account 
the weakness of his opponent's 
opening. 


Scott (Elgin), Colonel tlr’d/rcv (Cheltenham) 

(Otley), K P N'ichol-on (Crayke) and A W Hamilton-** u Exetci, 
Correct Solutions 01 IVobi.em No. 3 receivi-d inm H V Sat* w 
(Bangor) Joseph Willcock Southampton;, H Grax-tt 
iFarnham), l. Homer (Kensington'. AIK-rt Taylor (Sbcmtt.i,. 4 ]f 
Watson (Masham). A W Hamilton (>c 11 $L'x«t<n, L t. U It*-;, a*- 
(Bournemouth). Kkhatd Johnson ‘.Ixvds) and J C M.«.kh**«i?c 
(Torquay). __ 


In a notico of the late Mr. \Y. II Hudson’s book. 
“ A Hind in Richmond Park,’ in our issue of Jan t>. 
our reviewer, by an unfortunate slip, gave the name 
of the publisher incorrectly. The book is issued by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and S*ns, and not, as state<!, by 
Mr, T. Fisher 1 nwin. 

Mappin and Webb, of Oxford Street. Regent 
Street, and Mansion House, are offering their annual 
stock-taking reductions, and many unusual bargains 
arc obtainable. Only certain articles are l»ein^ 
offered, and these, in many cases, arc market! at less 
than cost price. 

The Midi and Orleans Railway state that until 
further notice the through service (first and second 
class) Boulogne-Biarritz is extended to Irun (Spanish 
frontier). This service runs in connection with the 
train leaving 1»ndon (Victoria) at 9.15 a.m., arriving 
at Irun at 8.04 the following morning: and. for the 
return journey, with the train arriving at London 
( Victoria) at 22.40. Further facilities are thus afforded 
to travellers for Biarritz. St. Jean-de-Luz, Pan, and 
other Pyrenees resorts. 



Storage Batteries [ 

For Houjb Lighting Plants. 

1 hf fi Whf* E1LTTOCAL STORAGE I 

V Li 4 |im l Ui COMPANY LIMITED 

I Clifton Junction. 57. Victoria St. 

nr. Manchester. London S.W.i, I 
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AT ALL 
CHEMISTS 


CUR & / hv»»ant re- 

VVIAU/ H-fftnui Catarrh, 


TM Standard Hswsdy far Ovtr SO Vssrs 


For Easy Starting 



7ENltft 

O a. r b urett er 

Zenith Carburetter Co., Ltd.. 40-4+. Newman St.. Oxford St., W.i 
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JflOO 


for a 


Simple Two-Colour Drawing 

for the Cover of 

Wde Sketefi 


(See this Week’s Issue) 


A STUDDY DOG" EACH WEEK 


A YEAR’S subscription to “THE SKETCH” 
is only £2:18:9, and this means for the 
subscriber some TWO THOUSAND PAGES 
of interesting reading matter and beautiful illus¬ 
trations, including a GALLERY of some 400 or 
more LOVELY PICTURES IN COLOURS. 







THE 

BRITISH 


BERKEFELD 


housp 

KINCSWAY 

LO*DO* 

MC.I. 


Thick Lustrous Hair 
Kept So By Cuticura 

At night touch spots ol dandrufl 
and itching with Cuticura Ointment. 
Next morning shampoo with a suds 
of Cuticura Soap and hot water 
Rinse with tepid water. Keep your 
scalp clean and healthy and your 
hair will be luxuriant 

bull tilnuli J«. OtDtmwtll M WIlM 
Sow throughout the Kropir** Briti*hD«pot:F.M»» - 

WryASona.Ltd If .Ch*rt«rhoms*Sq. LodAob.I C.l 
09“Cuticura So*p ilwvea without mug. 


L/oi s V Plattner 


Pegvjy Helen Lancf 


FOSTER CLARK’S 

The Creamiest Custardj 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 

For Breakfast A after Dinner. 

la waking, aae LESS QUANTITY. It being 
■ «ck ulrwnKtr than OBPINABV COFFEE. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS A 


•ai KfUllerwJ. “Jnaliike Vs” by Ike Original mmI 
IwnJinr Turn-*h*H»ea Tailor.. 

Sr«i at #m*s. CantafO Paid 1 'ne Way. 

WIITII CtfMAli * Ca.. I. Sr.iAwav, Udg.ic *<H. 

t Vra# lint*-* ’ L'*Sce».» 'then* • Lrnfal i//d. 
htiatftihtd t<X>J Ptruwr tornhor •• llhiv f ‘«nr| Ne»v‘* 
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BURBERRYS SALE 

MEN'S and WOMEN S Weatherproofs, Overcoats, Suits and Gowns at about HALF TRUE VALUER 


X "XT’ and daily during 

-DAY JANUARY 


Full List of Bargains on Rufucsi. 


BURBERRYS Ltd. HAYMARKET S.W.l LONDON. 



































































SELLING AT £475 COMPLETE: THE NEW 12-14-H.P. CROSSLEY TOURING 
CAR—ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF IT ON THE ROAD. 


MOTORINC IN WARWICKSHIRE: A WOLSELEY 14-H.P. 

CAR AT CASTLE BROMWICH. 

police than arc necessary. Indeed, there may be 
some to suggest that the police would be better 
employed if they gave all their time to the essential 
duties of protecting life and property rather than 
to rounding-up offenders whose “ crimes " may bring 
more profit to the local coffers than the often 
abortive chase of the real criminal. These reflections 
are prompted by the large number of cases which have 
been brought in South London against motor-car 
owners on account of a slight variation from the legal 
standard in the size of the figures and letters and 
identification plate. The South London police have 
evidently taken their cue from those of Kingston, 
where a recent campaign against variations in figure 
and letter sizes produced much pelf in relief of the 


ijiatiiULeu 

for distributing cn route road 
information during this period. 

A special map has been pre¬ 
pared indicating the best avail¬ 
able routes to Glasgow under 
normal weather and other con¬ 
ditions ; copies of this map will 
be placed in all the A.A. road¬ 
side telephone - boxes situated 
on the recommended roads. Any 
changes in the routes necessary 
on account of weather con¬ 
ditions, roads under repair, or 
roads rendered impassable by snow, flood, etc., will 
be indicated daily on these maps. Members will be 
able to see the maps by using their keys of the sentry- 
boxes. The A.A. road patrols will be present in full 
strength along all the roads indicated. Owing to a 


risk Town/’ " Joanna Godden," " The Challenge to 
Sirius," "Starbrace," " Spell-Land," and " Little Eng¬ 
land." The books are not illustrated, but in general 
format they reach the standard of new fiction, 
and are printed in large clear type on good paper. 




“ The Car that *f( the fashion to the World ”. 


7Y /ROUGH long years of test and trial the ROVER 
■* has proved a faithful friend to many thousands 
of motorists. Every ROVER Owner appreciates from 
past experience the absolute dependability of his ear 
under all conditions. 

Another Rover Owner writes — 

"I feel I must send you a few lines to tell you 
how very pleased I am with the iz h.p. ROVER 
car. I have had other ROVERS, both pre- 
and post-war models, and am therefore in a 
position to state with authority that the 1922 
model is far in advance of anything you have 
previously turned out. The points on which 
1 will lay particular stress are the wonder¬ 
ful springing, and the extraordinary mileage 
obtained from the rear tyres, which is no doubt 
due to the excellence of such springing."—Ref. JVo.j. 
The 12 h.p. ROVER Limousine Coupe illustrated is 
acknowledged to be the most handsome car of its type, 
eminently suitable for social and Town mse. The 
fixed top is lighter and stronger than the folding type 
of Coupi , and is of course entirely free from rattles. 
It is warm and draught-proof when closed, and with 
the top ventilator, adjustable front and sliding side 
windows can be arranged for any degree of comfort 
in the hottest or coldest weather. 

P 

The full range of Rover Models includes : 
12-h.p. Chassis, £415 ; 12-h.p. Two-Seater, 

£525; 12-h.p. Four-Seater, £550; 12-h.p. 

Coup6 (Fixed Top), £650; 12-h.p. Coup£ 
(Drop Head). £675 ; 12-h.p. Saloon, £775 ; 
8-h.p. Two-Seater, /180 ; 8-h.p. Four-Seater. 
£190 ; 8-h.p. Two-Seater De Luxe, ^200 ; 
8-h.p. Four-Seater De Luxe, £210; 8-h.p. 
Coup6, with Self-Starter, £240. Self-Starter 
on 8-h.p. Models, £15 extra. 

So far a* can be foreseen at present there is 
not likclv to be any further reduction in the 
prices of Rover cars during the 1923 season. 

Send for Catalogue illustrating all Models. 



THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD., COVENTRY 
60/61, New Bond Street, London, 
and Lord Kdwrml Street, Du blin. 


Tht hfi. ROVER LIMO US IXE COUPE. Price &50. 



MINERVA 

THE GODDESS Ol AUTOMOBILES" . 


THE 

CAR of SUPREME 
DISTINCTION. 

1923 MODELS: 


6-Cylinder 

20 h.p. und 30 h.p 

(with Four Wheel Brakes). | 
Standard 


Goachwork Supplied, 


Showrooms and Offices Sparc Part# and Repair* 

\1 l N E R V A MOTORS LI M ITED. 

Minerva House, Chcnies St., Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Muteuin 40-41 Telviriro*: *’ Citraconic, London. 


Loniku* : Published Weekly at the Office, 17Strand, In tbe Parish of St. Clement Danes, In the County ol London, by The Illustrated I,ondom News end Sketch, Lrn., 172, S’.rvnct, aforesdd; and 
Printed by The Illustrated London Nrws art. Skptgu Lin.. kLUonl Laue, W.v,.a—S* itth*l»' .. Jan. i m 1921. Eutered :u» Secou! Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Vast Office 1903. 























ANOTHER LINK BETWEEN THE ROYAL HOUSE AND THE PEERAGE : H.R.H. THE DUKE OP YORK 
AND LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON, AT GLAMIS CASTLE, HER FATHER’S SEAT IN SCOTLAND. 


The betrothal of the Duke of York to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, has been welcomed with deep satisfaction 
by the public. Like the wedding of Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, to whom 
Lady Elizabeth was a bridesmaid, the marriage will form another link between the 
Royal House and the noble blood of the nation, as represented by an ancient and 


historic Scottish peerage. Elsewhere in this number we give full-page portrait! 
the betrothed pair, along with two other pages of illustrations—one showing 
Duke engaged in various'activities, and the other dealing with the Bowes-L 
family and its ancestral seat, Glamis Castle, which is associated with Shakespes 
" Macbeth."— [Photograph ay C.N.J 








BETROTHED TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK: LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON. 


The Court Circular of January 15 contained the following announcement : “ It is 
with the greatest pleasure that The King and Queen announce the betrothal of 
Their beloved son the Duke of York to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorne, to which union The King 
has gladly given His Consent." Lady Elizabeth Angela Marguerite Bowes-Lyon 


(to give her full names) was born on August 4, 1900. She is the youngest of 
three sisters, the other two, already married, being Baroness Elphinstone and Lady 
Rose Leveson-Gower, and she has four brothers living, the eldest of whom is Lord 
Glamis. - Prince Albert, Duke of York, second son of the King and Queen, was 
born at York Cottage, Sandringham, on December 14, 1895, and the historic 

[i Cout baud of faille. 













BETROTHED TO LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 


Centinncd.] 

dukedom was conferred on him on January 1, 1921. After being educated at 
Osborne he entered the Navy, and at the outbreak of war he was a midshipman 
in H.M.S. *' Collingwood." Illness prevented him for a time from taking an 
active part, but he served with distinction at Jutland as a Sub-Lieutenant. Later 
he joined the R.A.F., obtained his pilot’s certificate, and has since been promoted 


to Wing-Commander and afterwards to Group-Captain. He crossed to France b 
aeroplane in October 1918, and was there attached to the Staff of the Independei 
Force of the Royal Air Force. In 1919 he went up to Cambridge as an undei 
graduate, to study history and economics. He takes an active interest in soci 
work, and is President of the Industrial Welfare Society. 























THE DUKE OF YORK IN THE HUNTING FIELD : H.R.H. AT A MEET 
OF THE WEST NORFOLK HOUNDS ON BOXING DAY. 


IN ROUMANIA FOR THE CORONATION : THE 
DUKE (IN R.A.F. FULL-DRESS UNIFORM.) 


AS A POLO PLAYER : THE DUKE OF YORK 
IN A MATCH AT RUGBY. 


AS A LAWN-TENNIS PLAYER : THE DUKE OF 
YORK, WHO IS AN ENTHUSIAST AT THE GAME. 


IN HIGHLAND KILT : THE DUKE OF YORK ^CENTRE; WITH 

PRINCE HENRY (RIGHT) AND THE EARL OF ATHLONE. 
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The Duke of York, whose betrothal to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon has aroused 
such great interest, was twenty-seven last month. He is a man of many interests 
and of all-round practical ability. His record in the Navy and the Air Force 
is mentioned under our full-page portrait. At Cambridge he studied history, 
economics, and civics, and he takes a very active part in promoting industrial 
welfare and fostering a spirit of co-operation and good-fellowship among all classes. 
He has done a great deal of useful public work, and, like his brother, the Prince 
of Wales, he has the gift of winning hearts by his modest bearing and sociable 


demeanour. His first mission to a foreign Court was last summer, when he acted 
as “ Koom,” or sponsor, at the wedding of King Alexander of Serbia to a 
Roumanian Princess. Later, in October, he represented his parents at the Corona¬ 
tion of the King and Queen of Roumania, on which occasion one of the above 
photographs was taken, at a military review at Alba Julia. As several of our 
other photographs show, the Duke of York is a keen sportsman, and is fond of 
all outdoor games, including polo and lawn-tennis, at which he shows a very 
considerable proficiency. 

































I wm not do tne nrst 
f royal link in the 
annals of her family. 
The Earl traces his 
descent from Sir John 
Lyon of Forteviot, 
who married Jean, 
daughter of King 
Robert II. of Scot¬ 
land, and in 1372was 
granted by him the 
lands of the thanage 
of Clamis. Sir John's 
grandson. Patrick 
Lyon, was created 
Lord Glamis in 1445. 

In Shakespeare's 
“ Macbeth," it will 
be remembered, one 
of the witches cries, 

tConUnmtd otHrnk. 

JSKT 1 



SHOWING LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYOHT^ElTO^EiT 

™e earl and couJ™ op = 


can’s murder. In 
1606, the ninth Lord 
Glamis was created 
Earl of Kinghorne, 
and his grandson, 
the third Earl, ob- 
tained new charters, 
in 1672 and 1677, 
declaring that * he 
and his heirs male, 
or heirs whatsoever, 
should in all future 
ages be styled Earls 
of Strathmore and 
Kinghorne,” The 
Countess of Strath¬ 
more, who married 
the Earl in 1881, 
is a daughter of the 
late Rev. Charles 
William Frederick 
Cavendish-Bentinck. 



















Siury reiuij »a « 
story, I think curiosity 
about it is very natural 
and pardonable. Personally, 

I prefer imaginary mysteries 
about imaginary murders, 
where a more perfect police¬ 
man runs after a more ideal 
crook ; where " the hunter 
still the deer pursues, the 
hunter and the deer a 
shade.” I like them so 
much that, when I cannot 
get any to read, I am driven 
to the dreadful course of 
thinking of some to write. 

But the ponderous respon¬ 
sibility of real crime seems 
to me to crush anything 
so delicate as the detective 
story. As a critic said the 
other day, with profound 
truth, the detective story 
is really a fairy story. Still, 

1 can understand the news¬ 
paper printing and the news¬ 
paper-reader devouring the 
details of a murder, so long 
as it is a mystery. Where 
I think the sensational Press 
is altogether indefensible is 
not so much in being sen¬ 
sational about the crime as 
sensational about the pun¬ 
ishment. It is even more 
horrible when it is not only 
sensational but also senti¬ 
mental. In the face of such 
a tragedy, every human be¬ 
ing ought to feel the sort 
of sympathy that utterly 
destroys sentiment. Senti¬ 
ment is for comedy ; it is only tolerable as a fanci¬ 
ful and fragile thing. Heal tragedy ought really to 
purify the emotions with pity and terror. But a 
study of the Sunday Press leaves me doubtful about 
whether all my fellow-journalists have had their 
emotions purified. 

But there is also a moral point of mortal or 
immortal moment. Everybody seems to have for¬ 
gotten that punishment is supposed to be expiation. 
The only excuse for it is that it is supposed to clear 
all scores. If we have really come to the dreadful 
decision that a man must die, he has at least already 
achieved the independence of death. He has al¬ 
ready passed beyond us, and certainly beyond all 
our loud gossip and scandal-mongering sensationalism ; 
with human death he regains human dignity. He 
is no longer a mystery, he is a man. He has a right 
to the last of his private life, like one who is making 
some private atonement. We have no business 
whatever to be told about his breakfast, to spy on 
his private movements or eavesdrop on his private 
words. If we had public executions we should at 
least have the great advantages of publicity, and he 
would know he had to die like a public man. But 


The criminal lawyers 
have had no opportunity 
of considering whether the 
hanging of a millionaire 
was or was not sound law ; 
and it is comparatively 
seldom that the skull of 
a duke appears as a dia¬ 
gram in the books of the 
more benevolent criminolo¬ 
gists. Among many other 
matters of agreement, the 
two share the conviction 
that the criminal class is 
not likely to contain any¬ 
thing classy. But their 
serious point of agreement 
is on the fatal necessity of 
crime for the criminal. The 
criminal lawyer is convinced 
that the prisoner has com¬ 
mitted the murder. The 
more humane psychologist 
is only convinced that he 
will commit it. 

The fundamental differ¬ 
ence, therefore, is not, to 
my mind, merely between 
a particular punishment 
and a particular pardon. 
Of two men, one may be 
for punishment and another 
for pardon, but both for 
the same reason, and that 
the wrong reason. Of an¬ 
other two, one may be for 
pardon and the other for 
punishment; yet they may 
both be in agreement and 
both be right. A man may 
be pardoned in the hope of reform or punished on 
the ground of responsibility ; but both views are 
founded on the idea that his responsibility is the 
only basis of his reform. An offence may be pun¬ 
ished because it is an act of free will, or a pardon 
may be valued because it is a free pardon ; but 
both are rooted in the ideal of freedom. On the 
other side there is even less difference between the 
superior person who would pardon the crime because 
it is inevitable, and the other superior person who 
would kill the criminal because he is incurable. 
Neither would think of appealing to the criminal 
to decide for himself whether he would be a crim¬ 
inal or no. 

The abyss is between those who respect a man 
enough to punish him and those who despise him 
enough to forgive him. The man who respects 
may also forgive, and the man who despises 
may also punish; but the difference is none the 
less the same. And one practical form of it is 
that he who respects a man enough to make him 
the victim of such a vindication will not make him 
the victim of vulgar advertisement, or a cockshy for 
the comic papers. 


RECALLING HOW DUTCHMEN BRAVED THE PLAGUE TO BRING FOOD TO LONDON: A HISTORIC FEATURE 
OF "THE POOL”—DUTCH EEL-BARGES, OF A TYPE TO BE REPLACED BY MOTOR-BOATS. 

The picturesque Dutch eel-barges moored in the Pool of London recall a privilege (ranted to Dutch fishermen since the days of 
the Plague, when other foreign shipping was frightened away from the Thames, but they continued to bring their valuable food 
supplies, braving the danger of infection. The old-fashioned sailing-barges, with their curious rig, are to be replaced on this 
service by modem motor-boats; but it is understood that the barges here illustrated, which have long been stationary in the 
Thames, as representing their owners’ claim to the ancient right, will remain there as a reminder of the staunch courage of their 
ancestors .—[Photograph by Keystone View Co.] 

The appalling dullness and staleness of this state 
of mind is such that it really seems to regard 
it as an ordinary thing that a man should be 
hunted and killed by men. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of how, when, and where this easy, everyday 
habit should be indulged, and of whether we 
have kept certain complicated rules of law, which 
are about as ethical and eternal as the rules of 
lawn-tennis. 


But if the one evil spirit is that which would have 
men butchered like swine, the other evil spirit is 
that which holds them blameless like swine. The 
other view, which repels me not only quite as much 
but in exactly the same way, is that which suggests 
that criminals cannot help being criminals, just as 
swine cannot help being swine. It is the attitude 
of the humanitarian, who declares that the criminal 
has a criminal skull or a criminal nose, as the 
rhinoceros has a horn or the elephant a trunk. In 
other words, he also regards the criminal class 
as a separate species or tribe of animals; only, 
instead of killing the animals in a sort of forensic 
Coliseum, he would keep them in cages in a sort 
of psychological “ Zoo.” 




THE BRITISH -DISSENTIENT" ON THE RE 
™NS COMMtSSION : SIR JOHN BRADBURY (SI 
_ FR0M . LEFT > WITH OTHER DELEGATES. 


A FAMOUS PUBLISHER 
MURRAY (RIGHT) WITH 


'S JUBILEE : MR. JOHN 
HIS SON AND ASSISTANT, 
COLONEL JOHN MURRAY. 


INDUCTOR’S SPECIAL TUNING IN 
HENRY WOOD (RIGHT) TESTING 


AND A CLARINET 
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THE GUARDING OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB AND OTHER TREASURE-PLACES NEAR LUXOR : MEN OF THE CAMEL CORPS PATROLLING THE VALLEY 
OF THE KINGS—THE WHOLE DISTRICT BEING INHABITED BY HEREDITARY TOMB-ROBBERS. 


FOLLOWED AN6 SUPERVISED BY MR. HOWARD CARTER : EGYPTIAN 
BEARERS CARRYING TWO STOOLS AND A BOX FROM THE TOMB. 


TOO PRECIOUS TO BE ENTRUSTED TO ANY OTHER HANDS : A CASKET OF JEWELS BEING 
CARRIED FROM TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB BY MR. HOWARD CARTER (LEFT) AND MR. CALLENDER. 


The work of removing the precious objects found by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Howard Carter in Tutankhamen’s tomb has been proceeding apace, with a view to 
transporting them as soon as possible to the Museum at Cairo. Among those 
assisting Mr. Carter are Mr. Lucas, Director of the Egyptian Government labora¬ 
tories, and Mr. Arthur Mace, Assistant Director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, who have set up a laboratory in the empty tomb of Seti II. for 
treating the fragile articles with chemical preservatives. They are carried thither 
with the utmost care, strapped on special trays, after preliminary treatment in 


the chamber where they were found. Mr. Howard Carter himself or Mr. Callender, 
who is in charge of an office and joinery, supervise each burden, and lend a hand 
to carry the more valuable treasures themselves. Great precautions have been 
taken against theft, as the whole district is inhabited by hereditary tomb-robbers. 
Guards are always on duty, and the whole valley is closely patrolled by the Camel 
Corps. Speaking in London recently, Lord Carnarvon said that, for purposes of 
packing and transport, he and Mr. Carter bought in Cairo “ about a mile and a 
half of wadding and several gross of surgical bandages.” 
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BESIDE THE STATUE OF KRUPP, THE GREAT GERMAN GUN-MAKER : A FRENCH GENERAL IN THE MARKET PLACE AT ESSEN, WITH A CAVALRY PATROL 

AND A BODY OF CYCLISTS, AFTER THE ENTRY INTO THE TOWN. 


Two divisions of French troops, under General Rampon, entered Essen on the 
afternoon of January 11. They had started early in the morning from Ratingen, 
near Dusseldorf, and marched to Bredenay, a suburb of Essen, where they arrived 
about 11.20 a.m. and made a halt. At 1.40 p.m. the main body of French forces 
came down the hill from Bredenay into Essen, headed by a party of cyclists in 
dark-blue uniform and steel helmets, closely followed by five parti-coloured 
armoured cars, from which protruded the muzzles of machine-guns. Behind the 


cars came the cavalry. The crowd of Germans in the streets watched the scene 
with looks of sullen hatred and angry murmurs, but the French troops behaved 
with absolute correctness, as though on parade, and looked straight before them 
taking no notice of the crowd’s hostility. Within a few minutes a troop of cavalry 
dismounted at the Post Office, and a French officer, going in, sword in hand 
formally took over the administration. The proceedings at the Town Hall are 
described and illustrated on another page. 





















The Duck-Billed 
Platypus. 


WITH 

The 
most 
primi¬ 
tive aquatic mammal is the duckmole, or platypus,* 
of Australian rivers—-a mammal in which there 
linger many reptilian features, such as the lizard¬ 
like pectoral girdle, and the habit of laying eggs. 
It is a rather squat creature, with a broad bill 
like a duck’s, having a sensitive collar at its base, 
a flat tail, and many other peculiarities. Thus, in 
the female the milk oozes out by numerous open¬ 
ings on a flat patch of skin, which the young one 
licks. The males have an ankle-spur (rudimentary 
in the female) which is perforated by the duct of a 
gland, and may, perhaps, 
serve as a weapon in con¬ 
tests between rivals. But 
how is the duckmole 
adapted to aquatic life ? 

It swims by means of its 
fore-limbs, and the fingers 
are webbed as well as 
clawed. Everything is 
done to reduce friction ; 
thus, the ear-trumpet is 
very inconspicuous, and 
the fur' is short and soft. 

The bill is suited for 
grubbing in the mud for 
small animals. As the 
animal makes long burrows 
in the banks, it remains 
less thoroughly aquatic 
than, let us say, a por¬ 
poise, and the adaptations 
to life in the water are 
relatively superficial. 


TAIL FLUKED LIKE A WHALE’S AND SHORT FLIPPERS — INDICATIONS THAT IT RETURNED 
TO THE WATER EARLIER THAN THE MANATEE: THE DUGONG, AN AQUATIC MAMMAL. 

Drawn by W. B. Robinson. 


where they have vanished. These are straws which 
show how the wind has blown. Again, to take one 
other instance, the sea-cows have only sparse hair on 
their thick, tough skin, but the unborn manatee has 
a thick coat of rudimentary fur. 


and Sociable ™ edriv ' 

Giant “* °" t 
and the 

taking in of air on the 
surface of the sea, the 
automatically closing nos¬ 
trils or blowholes (reduced 


The climax of aquatic adaptation 
is seen in the whales and dolphins 
and other Cetaceans. They have 
many primitive features, but they 
are at the same time highly specialised for marine life. 


The Cetaceans 
Whales and 
Dolphins. 


Also 

some¬ 

what 


The Sea-Cows— 

The Dugong and 
the Manatee. 

primi¬ 
tive arc the Sea-cows, or 
Sirenians, an order nowa¬ 
days represented only by 

the dugong and the manatee. They are sluggish 
vegetarian mammals, with massive heavy bones 
and poorly developed brains. The dugongs fre¬ 
quent the Indian Ocean and the Pacific ; the 
manatees live in the mouths of the great rivers 
that flow into, the tropical Atlantic, and one of them 
goes far inland among the " Everglades " of Florida. 
Their fitnesses for aquatic life may be illustrated by 
the somewhat torpedo-like shape, the flattened tail, 
the flipper-like fore-limbs, the disappearance of hind¬ 
legs, the absence of an ear-trumpet, the closeable 
nostrils on the top of the snout, the presence of 


• As we have so recently illustrated the platypus (in our issues of 
April 8, October 21, and December 23 last), we do not think it necessary 
to give another illustration ol it here. 


WITH ROUNDED TAIL, FLIPPER FORE ARM FREELY EXPOSED, AND RUDIMENTARY NAILS—INDICATING 
A LATER RETURN TO THE WATER THAN THAT OF THE DUGONG: THE MANATEE. 

Drawn by W. B. Robinson. 


It is unfortunate that their pedigree is quite obscure, 
and even of their affinities with other orders of mam¬ 
mals little can be said. They do not seem to be at 
all near the sea-cows. As everyone knows, they 
include the giants of to-day, for even an elephant 
could be easily contained within the contour of 
a sulphur-bottom whale eighty-seven feet long. 
This gigantic size is, of course, correlated with 
the fact that in the water they have not to 
support their own weight. 


What are the fitnesses of 
a whale ? The torpedo-like 
shape is well suited for 
cleaving the water, and the 
flukes of the tail form a powerful propellor. The 


How the Largest 
Mammal is Adapted 
to Sea-Life. 


to one in the adult toothed whales) are far back on the 
top of the head. The huge chest capacity, the spacious 
lungs, and the remarkable networks of blood-vessels 
will help in the prolonged immersion. Besides positive 
fitnesses, there are interesting negative features which 
illustrate, at any rate, economy of material. Thus the 
third eyelid, which is present in most mammals and 
used for cleaning the front of the eye, has disappeared ; 
and this may be correlated with the continual washing. 
The same structure is a mere vestige in man and 
monkeys, and the reduction in this case may be cor¬ 
related with the increased 
mobility of the upper eye¬ 
lid. In Cetaceans the sali¬ 
vary glands are reduced or 
absent, as is usual in 
aquatic animals that de¬ 
vour their food under 
water; and there is also 
a reduction of skin glands. 
The smelling - membrane 
has also degenerated. Un¬ 
like the sea-cows. Ceta¬ 
ceans have finely developed 
brains, and in most cases 
they are sociable creatures. 
It is plainly suitable that 
there should usually be 
only one young one at a 
birth, that it should be 
very precocious, and that 
there should be special 
milk-reservoirs for giving 
it a big drink in a short 
time. — 

Carnivores at Various 
Stages of Aquatic 
Adaptation. 

We have taken three 
very different examples— 
the duck-mole, the sea- 
cows, and the cetaceans — from which we may 
learn all. But it is of value to picture vividly the 
evolution series which is so plain among carnivores. 
We may begin with an animal like a stoat that 
occasionally jumps into the water and swims well. 
The next step may be illustrated by the otter, that is 
thoroughly at home in the river and may swim for 
miles out to sea, yet remains equally at home on land. 
On the next level may be placed the almost exter¬ 
minated sea-otter ( Enhydris ) of the North Pacific, 
whose hind - feet are suited only for swimming. 
Then we reach the progressive series represented 
by sea-lion, walrus, and seals — thq last almost 
as thoroughly aquatic as the whales, except that 
they bring forth their young on the shore and 
nurse them there. 
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FIG. 1.—CARVED ENTIRELY FROM THE LIVING ROCK. WITH A CORNICE OF 
ECYPTIAN DESIGN: THE "PYRAMID OF ZACHARIAS," NEAR JERUSALEM. PROB¬ 
ABLY BUILT BY QUEEN HELENA OF ADIABENE, MENTIONED BY JOSEPHUS. 
Other drawings made at Jerusalem by Major Benton Fletcher, of the Mount of Olives and the site 
of the proposed excavation of the City of David, appeared in our issues of June 24 and October 14, 
1922, respectively .—[From a Drawing by Major Benton Fletcher .J 
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eastward from Gaza, on the old road up 
to Hebron. The ancient town was 
fortified by Rehoboam ; later a colony of 
Phoenicians was settled there, and played 
a considerable part in the wars of the 
Maccabeans. Destroyed in B.c. 40 by 
the Parthians, it was reconstructed under 
the Romans as a fortress, under the name 
of Baithogabra. The Roman Emperor 
Severus conferred the privilege of Roman 
freedom upon it in connection with his 
Eastern journey. Here are a great series 
of rock tombs and chambers, some of 
these decorated in the Roman period 
with paintings of peculiar interest, which 
have happily survived and are now pro¬ 
tected. Copies of these paintings have 
been published by the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund. Doubtless many of the 
caverns date their origin to much older 
times; some are as much as 100 ft. 
across, and they arc uniformly from 30 
to 40 ft. in height, the roofs being sup¬ 
ported in some cases by hewn columns. 

The well-known Columbarium is >..us- 
trated in our photograph (Fig. 4). It 
seems more than likely that in antiquity 
great numbers of these chambers were 
used as houses. One ancient Egyptian 
text may possibly refer to this region in 
an allusion to Troglodytes, and there are 
later traditions connected with the Horim 
and the Idumeans to the same effect. 

Others of the caverns have been re-used 
as churches, as is indicated by their apses 
and Christian symbols. Within the same 
village are interesting remains of the 
Crusaders, both a fortress and a church, 
while numerous white columns of the 
familiar Corinthian style belong to build¬ 
ings of the Roman Age. It is here that, 
during the past winter, the British Governor of Hebron 
called attention to the traces of an ancient mosaic 
pavement, which, examined by experts of the French 
and British Schools, proves to be the finest example 
of its kind in Palestine. It has not been completely 
uncovered, but further work upon it will shortly be 
commenced. Fig. 3 gives an indication of its 
quality and interest. The design includes not only 
a variety of conventional patterns arranged with 
geometrical effect, but lions and other animals, birds, 
trees and plants, as well as the Seasons, represented 
by female figures in similar fashion to the representa¬ 
tion of GE, the Earth, as seen in this photograph. 
Steps are being taken to preserve the monument, 
if possible, upon the spot, and it will prove an added 
centre of interest. Unfortunately, the communica¬ 
tions with B6t Jibrin are difficult, and the area itself 
is not healthy; but under the present administration 
we may hope for improvements in these respects. 

The famous reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools 
(Fig. 6) have been called upon again by the new 
regime to fulfil their original purpose of supplying 
water to Jerusalem. Two of them are already filled. 


of which the following might be a free translation— 
These wrought a marvel in the hour of Trial 
And drew to Syria bounty from the Nile : 

That labour o’er, be theirs the new emprise 
To wrest for Zion beauty from the skies. 

There is no evidence that these Pools are to be attri¬ 
buted to the enterprise of King Solomon, but it 
may be readily believed that they were designed 
and utilised in Roman times. The extension of 
Jerusalem towards the north-west, quitting its ancient 
sources of supply for the higher and waterless ground, 
would lead necessarily to the engineering of new 
supplies of water such as these reservoirs and their 
conduits indicate. 

Among the numerous tombs, decorated and un¬ 
decorated, to be found in the valleys around Jerusalem, 
that series known as the " Tombs of the Kings ” (the 
entrance to which is seen in our photograph. Fig. 7) 
is amongst the most imposing. This has been for 
some time under the care of the French, and the 
present Government has respected the status quo in 
this regard. The photograph shows how a large 


as the cornice, from which point it is 
built as the illustration (Fig. 5) shows. 

It would be reasonable to argue from 
the simplicity of design, the Egyptian 
motives, and the severity in execution 
of these monuments, that a much earlier 
date might be assigned to them than the 
Ptolemaic Age or early Roman period 
to which they arc usually referred ; to 
wonder, in fact, whether we should not 
look back much further, even to the davs 
of Solomon, when his great Temple was 
constructed with the help of skilled work¬ 
men from Phoenicia. A passage from 
Josephus, however, supported by other 
classical authorities, seems to throw a 
definite light upon the question. That 
writer tells us, in his " Antiquities of 
the Jews,” that on the death of Helena 
(Queen of Adiabene in North Mesopo¬ 
tamia) her son, who succeeded to the 
throne, sent her remains and those of her 
deceased brother to Jerusalem, and " gave 
orders that they should be buried in 
the pyramids which their mother had 
erected ; they were three in number and 
three furlongs from the City of Jerusa¬ 
lem.” The reference seems appropriate 
both in regard to position and the 
character of the tombs, though the latter 
are usually identified with the ” Tombs 
of the Kings ” previously described. 
The fact that these are the only tomb 
buildings with pyramidal features seems 
to argue strongly for the date and age 
of the Queen mentioned early in the 
first century of our era. This Queen is 
not to be confused with St. Helena, so 
famous for her pious works in the age 
of Constantine; she is the devout lady 
mentioned by Josephus as having sent 
stores of grain to save Jerusalem during 
the years of famine of which we know 
from the Acts of the Apostles. 

In general, the monuments of Jerusalem are too 
well known to call for special illustration in this 
series ; but those who are interested in the develop¬ 
ment of Jerusalem in the early days of the Roman 
occupation, from the time of Herod to that of Con¬ 
stantine, will find in the work of the learned Dominican 
Fathers around the site of the Holy Sepulchre a 
wonderful record of patient toil, scientifically carried 
out through many years. This has cleared up many 
problems and explained the evolution and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the area, from the Forum and other features 
of .Elia Capitolania (as the reconstructed Jerusalem 
of the second century was called), till, in the age of 
Constantine, the basilica and cupola were built upon 
the sacred area. In this scientific demonstration 
many of the seemingly meaningless columns and 
foundations to be seen in the adjoining bazaars, or 
protected inside religious institutions, fall into their 
place in an orderly and scientific fashion. It is even 
possible to recognise the long double avenue of columns 
which marked, as at Samaria and at Jerash, the 
principal thoroughfare through Jerusalem in the 
Roman Age. 



' TT7HILE the Doric and Ionic orders are suggested in the capitals," writes Professor 
” Garstang, “ the execution of these monuments is severe. The 1 Pyramid of 
Zacharias ’ is entirely carved from the living rock, and the cornice is of Egyptian design, 
a suggestion borne out by the pyramidal roof. The * Grotto of St. James ’ recalls the 
facade of the rock-tombs of Beni-Hassan in Egypt, the date of which is about 2000 B.C., 
and the rock-tombs of southern Asia Minor. The so-called ‘ Tomb of Absalom ’ is carved 
from the rock as far as the cornice, from which point it is built as the illustration shows.” 


"1 



FIG. 3.— THE FINEST FOUND IN PALESTINE : ROMAN MOSAIC PAVE¬ 
MENT AT BfiT JIBRIN, WITH THE FIGURE OF GE (THE EARTH). 



FIG. 4 —IN A TOWN FORTIFIED BY REHOBOAM AND GIVEN ROMAN FREEDOM 
BY SEVERUS : THE COLUMBARIUM AT BfiT JIBRIN (ROMAN BAITHOGABRA). 


FIG. 5. CARVED FROM ROCK UP TO THE CORNICE: THE "TOMB OF 
ABSALOM," A PYRAMIDAL MONUMENT IN THE VALLEY OF KIDRON, JERUSALEM 


In his article on the opposite page Professor Garstang describes the three pyramidal 
tombs near Jerusalem, one of which is illustrated there, and the other two on 
this page. He quotes a passage from Josephus which seems to prove beyond 
doubt that they were built by Queen Helena, of Adiabene, in northern Meso¬ 
potamia, who directed her sons to take her body to them for burial. Adiabene 
was a small Assyrian province on the Tigris, a vassal of Parthia, and came under 
Roman rule in the days of the Emperor Trajan. Queen Helena and her sons, 


Izates and Monabaz, became converts to Judaism about the year 18 A.D. SH 
is mot to be confused with St. Helena, who was the mother of Constantine tki 
Great. Professor Garstang mentions that Jerusalem, as reconstructed by th 
Romans in the second century, was then called ytlia Capitolania. He als 
describes ttje rock-tombs and mosaic pavement found at B4t Jibrin, the site < 
the ancient Mareshah, fortified by Rehoboam, and later by the Romans, wh 
named it Baithogabra. 



























FIG. 7.—ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING OF ROMAN REMAINS IN THE VALLEYS NEAR JERUSALEM: THE FACADE OF “THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS,’ 
SHOWING A CRACK IN THE ARCHITRAVE WHERE TWO SUPPORTING COLUMNS HAVE FALLEN. 


These photographs are both described in Professor Garstang's article on page 88. 
Of the upper one he says: “ The famous reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools 
<Fig. 6) have been called upon again by the new regime to fulfil their original 
purpose of supplying water to Jerusalem. Two of them are already filled, and 
the third is filling for this purpose. The task of tracing and cleaning the old 
aqueducts, particularly those which supply water to the Pools, has been patiently 
and successfully carried out by the Department of Public Works, and has led to 


a series of discoveries in connection with them of great interest. The skill with 
which subterranean sources of water were tapped 'and with which the aqueducts 
were designed is worthy of admiration. The effect of refilling the Pools has 
been to restore their picturesque appearance. Pumping stations are being built, 
care being taken to preserve the character of the site. . . . There is no evidence 
that these Pools are to be attributed to the enterprise of King Solomon, but it 
may be readily believed that they were designed and utilised in Roman times." 
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WEARERS OF THE BLUE AND BUFF: SOME NOTABLE MEMBERS OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT. 


Apart from its sporting fame as one of the oldest and largest hunts in the country, 
the Duke of Beaufort's has a special interest now from its association with the 
Prince of Wales, who recently became a member, and is hunting regularly with 
it this season from Easton Grey, the house near Malmesbury which he took a 
few months ago. We give here and on the following pages a number of drawings, 
some in colour, illustrating the hunt, by the well-known sporting artist, Mr. Lionel 
Edwards. A previous colour-picture by him of a run with the Beaufort appeared 
in our issue of October 28 last. Many of the principal personalities of the hunt. 


including those shown above, are mentioned in the article by Mr. L. M. Phi' 
on the next page. The Marquess of Worcester, who is a brilliant amateur hu 
man, is the only son of the Duke, and holds a commission in the Royal H 
Guards. His elder sister is the widow of the late Earl of St. Germans, who « 
last year. His younger sister. Lady Diana Somerset, is unmarried. Lady jy 
Cambridge is the elder and unmarried daughter of the Marquess and Marchioi 
of Cambridge. Mr. Leonard Taylor is a veteran of the hunt, who “ rides 17 sti 
and is a wonder for his weight.” 





BEARER 

DR. 


)F A FAMOUS GLOUCESTERSHIRE NAME: 
GRACE, A MEMBER OF THE HUNT. 


the Dukes of Beaufort, save for one season, about 
twenty years ago, when a joint Master held tem¬ 
porary office. Originally the country extended right 
up into Oxfordshire, through what are now the V.VV.H. 
and Heythrop countries; and, in virtue of an ancient 
right, hounds meet once a year even now in Ix>rd 
Bathurst's big woods at Cirencester. The Avonvale 
country, carved out of the southern portion, has 
been lent to that hunt for a long term of years. 

Great as arc the traditions of " Beaufortshire," 
it has never enjoyed more popularity and prosperity 
than in the present period, when Lord Worcester, 
the most brilliant amateur huntsman in England, 
and the very capable professional, Tom Newman, 
show splendid sport, whilst the country is hunted 
six days a week, and everything is done superlatively 
well. Fields are large, the more fashionable days 
drawing an average attendance of at least three 
hundred followers, and it is an admirably mounted, 
smartly tumed-out and hard-riding field. The pageant 
of the chase lacks nothing, the mass of blue and buff, 
which is the distinctive uniform of the members, 
contrasting strikingly with the pink coats of the many 
visitors who flock here for the season. The hunt 
servants wear green liveries. 

Take a map of the hunt, and it is at once apparent 
that the best centre is two or three 
miles west of Malmesbury. Norton, 

Hullavington, and Easton Grey are 
about as good as possible, though any¬ 
where within an easy radius of Malmes¬ 
bury is useful enough. The kennels 
themselves are a good bit west of the 
middle of the country, and staff and 
hounds have big distances to cover to 
reach their Dauntsey and Bushton 
country, the motor hound-van and the 
railway assisting the problem of tran¬ 
sit. North of Malmesbury is the nar¬ 
row neck of the country between the 
V.VV.H. Cirencester boundary and that 
of the Berkeley. At first this is a 
hedged country, chiefly grass, with 
some plough, but never a strand of 
wire to mar it. Then, Tetbury way, 
walls replace hedges, and a delightful 
light-riding area stretches away to the 
Cotswold Hills, where hounds hunt a 
well-foxed woodland district, not only 
through the season, but right through 
April, which lengthens by a good 
month the legitimate season. This 
hill-country is rough, but sporting, and 
affords that charm of contrast and 
variety which is the special amenity of 
the Duke’s dominions. The famous 
Sodburv Vale, a sweet but narrow valley, lies south¬ 
west of Badminton, and is an ideal bit of riding 
ground. grass and fly fences, with the vast woodlands 
called \)i? Ixnvcr Woods at one end of it. and an 


ground in England, and hounds sometimes 
race over them. Perhaps the choicest parts 
of all the country are the Sodbury Vale, the 
Alderton - Sherston - Norton 
country, the Dauntsey Vale 
round Great Wood, and the 
Bushton one round Cleeve 
Wood ; while the cream of 
the wall country lies round 
Beverstone, where it is all 
grass, though a fine open 
walled area, with some light 
plough to it, extends be¬ 
tween Newnton and Trull, and also 
in the Tormarton district. 

Badminton has been aptly called 
** the main earth of fox-hunting," 
and every member of the ducal 
family takes the field, though the 
Duke of Beaufort himself now hunts 
from cars. He keeps two Fords, in 
which he follows hounds daily, with a 
favourite terrier, ready for an emerg¬ 
ency ; and, with his wonderful know¬ 
ledge of the country and a fox’s pro¬ 
bable line, sees a great deal of what 
goes on. Lord Worcester hunts the 
mixed and bitch packs, four days a 
week ; he is a born huntsman and 
goes the best, is admirably mounted, 
and always with his hounds. Lady 
Diana Somerset takes her own line 
over the country, is a very fine horsewoman, with 
nerve and knowledge, and would take a lot of beating 
anywhere. The Duchess hunts regularly, and so 
does her widowed daughter, Lady St. Germans. 
Baron de Tuyll rides blood horses of the best and is 
a nice light-weight. 

The Prince of Wales is the most recent member 


a very fine Rolls-Royce to take mm uviul * 

Cowley is very fond of a ride. Major and Miss Miles 
from Didmarton go the best. Other followers who 




WELL-KNOWN 


FOLLOWER OF THE 
MR. CHESTER 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS: 
MASTERS 


of the hunt, and now always wears the blue and 
buff. He rides light-weight blood horses, and ob¬ 
viously delights in jumping fences. So far he has 
seen more of the wall country than any. but had a 


THE MANY SERVICE MEMBERS OF THE HUNT. 
CAPTAIN MAURICE KINGSCOTE. 

are regularly out include Colonel and Mrs. Sidney 
Hankey, who ride very fine weight-carrying horses ; 
Sir Walter Preston and his sons from Tetbury ; Mrs. 
Cyril and Miss Peggy Ward ; the three hunting parsons, 
the Rev. " Jack " Gibbs of Badminton, F. Timins of 
Westonbirt, and C. Holmes from Didmarton ; Gibbs's 
galore, often including Lady Helena Gibbs, daughter 
of the Marquess of Cambridge, with 
her sister, Lady Mary Cambridge—and 
none goes better than Captain Lionel 
Gibbs, who lost an arm in the war. 

Another very brave soldier is Cap¬ 
tain Philip Walker, who has an artifi¬ 
cial leg. Colonel Brinton is noted for 
his immaculate appearance. Miss Nell 
Gwynne-Holford, a Breconshire heiress, 
comes to Badminton every winter, and 
has good horses up to weight. Mrs. 
Capcl, of Lyngrove, has some pattern 
“ quality " hunters ; she is a daughter 
of Lord Ribblesdale, who is well known 
here too. Captain and Mrs. Keith 
Mcnzies, Major Steuart and Lady 
Avice, and Major Rex and Miss Benson 
represent Westonbirt in the field. 
Colonel the Hon. Algy Stanley comes 
out with his stepson and daughter. 
Lord Erne and Lady Kathleen Crich¬ 
ton. Major and Mrs. Duncan Camp¬ 
bell hunt from Ladyswood ; Major and 
Mrs. Johnson-Ferguson from Lucking- 
ton. Major Cosmo Little, Colonel Mor- 
rison-Bell, with his daughters, and Mr. 
Pelly with his three, all come from 
Tetbury. Colonel and Mrs. Edgar 
Brassev hunt from Dauntsey; and, now 
that Captain and Mrs. Dixon are ex¬ 


pected at Draycott shortly, the country will be full up 
again. And there are still representatives of old Beau- 
fortshire names in the Hei.rvs, Bakers, Barkers, Cod- 
ringtons, Rookes, Lysleys. and Pollens. 






THE MOST RECENT AND MOST DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT : THE PRINCE OF Wale 

WHO “NOW ALWAYS WEARS THE BLUE AND BUFF.” 


“The Prince of Wales,” says the writer oi our article on the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Hunt (on another page), “ is the most recent member of the hunt, and now always 
wears the blue and buff.” The Prince has hunted with the pack regularly this 
winter, from Easton Grey, near Malmesbury, and, with Prince Henry, he attended 


the Hunt Ball on January II, in the Town Hall at Chippenham. It 
remembered that he had a mishap while out with the hunt early last ^ ' 

his horse slipping on a greasy motor road and coming down with him A , 1 € 
month later he fell at a jump in the Bullingdon Club point-to-points at Gar<-' ° Ut 
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m THE WALL COUNTRY AMONG THE HILLS, “ A WELL-FOXED WOODLAND DISTRICT . . . ROUGH, BUT SPORTING”: “GONE AWAY!”— 

THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS AFTER A FOX NEAR KAWKESBURY MONUMENT. 



“THE MASS OF BLUE AND BUFF . . . CONTRASTING STRIKINGLY WITH THE PINK COATS OF VISITORS”: THE START OF A RUN TOWARDS 

LITTLE BADMINTON—SHOWING THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT (IN THE CENTRE) PASSING THROUGH A GATE HELD OPEN BY A GROOM. 


The fact that the Prince of Wales hunts with the Duke of Beaufort’s adds to the 
interest of that famous West Country pack. Describing part of the Duke’s immense 
hunting country, Mr. L. M. Phillips says, in his article on another page : “ Then, Tetbury 
way, walls replace hedges, and a delightful light-riding arena stretches away to 
the Cotswold Hills, where hounds hunt a well-foxed woodland district. . . . This 
hill-country is rough, but sporting, and affords that charm of contrast and variety 


which is the special amenity of the Duke’s dominions.” Of the hunt itself, 
Mr. Phillips writes : “ It is an admirably mounted, smartly turned out, and hard- 
riding field. The pageant of the chase lacks nothing, the mass of blue and buff, 
which is the distinctive uniform of the members, contrasting strikingly with the 
pink coats of the many visitors who flock here for the season. . . . The Duchess 
hunts regularly, and so does her widowed daughter, Lady St. Germans.” 


















"WHO—WHOOP! WORRY! WORRY!" A KILL IN THE OPEN AT DOWN FARM, WEST KINETON—SHOWING THE MARQUESS OF WORCESTER, 
“THE MOST BRILLIANT AMATEUR HUNTSMAN IN ENGLAND" (ON THE RIGHT). 



A SECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S VAST AND VARIED HUNTING TERRITORY, OF WHICH THE PRINCE OF WALES 
HAS HAD CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE : A RUN FROM PARK WOOD. 


IN THE “WALL COUNTRY 


“ Great as are the traditions of ‘ Beaufortshire,' " writes Mr. L. M. Phillips in 
his article on page 92, “ it has never enjoyed more popularity and prosperity than 
in the present period, when Lord Worcester, the most brilliant amateur huntsman 
in England, and the very capable professional. Tom Newman, show splendid 
sport." The Marquess of Worcester, as mentioned on a previous page, is the 
Duke of Beaufort’s son and heir. In the coloured original of the upper drawing 


reproduced above, it may be noted, he is shown wearing the green livery of a 
huntsman, instead of the blue and buff of the other members of the hunt. In his 
article Mr. Phillips mentions several stretches of “ wall country,” one towards Tetbury 
and the Cotswolds, and another near Dodington and Dyrham. The Prince of 
Wales, he notes later, has so far seen more of the wall country than any j n the 
vast and varied territory covered by the hunt's operations. 













elsewhere about the book. Nor did 
the opinions, good or bad, of other 
people, prompt these remarks. “ The 
Soul of Modern Poetry ” demands 
consideration. It is an essay to 
reckon with; and in these days, 
when poetry is so much read and 
discussed, the reckoning is likely to 
be long and controversial. 

The book is quite short, but it is 
full of matter and well nourished on 
authorities. Much thinking and con¬ 
densation have gone to its making, 
for Dr. Strachan has taken only 248 
pages to hale the soul out of Modem 
Poetry. If the last phrase suggests a 
remark of Benedick’s, I intend no 
ribald parallel between the Doctor's 
criticism and the material Balthasar 
used to hale out souls. It is the 
performance, not the medium, that 
matters. Only soul can evoke soul, 
and here it “ is the witness still of 
excellency.” 

Aesthetic and technical questions, 
however, enter only very lightly 
into this essay, which is chiefly 
metaphysical in its aim. Dr. Strachan 
has succeeded very well in keeping 
down the theologian that dwells 
within him. If the sound divine 
looks out here and there, his appear¬ 
ance is seldom inappropriate, and he 
never—well, hardly ever — mounts 
the pulpit. If he does, he refrains 
entirely from beating the drum eccle¬ 
siastic, and the most rebellious 
Georgians ought to hear him, if not 
gladly, at least considerately. Some 
of them may be a little surprised to find that 
so many things are dreamt of in their philosophy 
as are brought to light in this first serious 
attempt to systematise the thought of modem 
poetry. 

Modem Poetry ? The phrase leads one to ask 
whether the title of the book is quite happy. In 
some respects " Georgian poetry ” would have been 
better; but Dr. Strachan wished, for the purposes of 
his argument, to include Meredith and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. He shows cause for that inclusion, but it 
lands him in a difficulty. Why should he, including 
these two, omit others that leap to mind ? Possibly, 
almost certainly, because he considered that only 
Meredith and Hardy could be regarded as direct 
begetters of the poetical thought with which the book 
is concerned. Within the prescribed limits a good 
deal is to be said for this view, but I doubt whether 
the group of poets chosen to represent the ” Modems ” 
and their precursors is perfectly satisfactory. 

If, however, we understand " Modem Poetry ” to 
mean the work that appears in so-called Georgian 
Anthologies, the scheme may pass without cavil. 
At the same time I think that Dr. Strachan has 
expended his considerable critical and philosophical 
powers on material not quite ready to thole such an 
assize. But he may have come to his task in the 



COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FRENCH RHINELAND ARMY THAT OCCUPIED THE RUHR 
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heard since *xi mugi-uuun 10 ouuuu'.u 
by Mr. Chesterton in two poems 
that leap out from the new collec¬ 
tion, ” The Ballad of St. Barbara” 
(Palmer ; 7s. 6d.). Both pieces were 
inspired by the author's visit to 
Jerusalem. In the last stanza of 
the first, the line 
Life is not void or stuff for scomers 
comes, like much else in the book, as 
a tonic to spirits debilitated by the 
strenuous negations of much current 
verse. 

Further keys to the Soul of 
Modem Poetry will be found in 
the new volume of “ Georgian 
Poetry,” edited by E. M. (The 
Poetry' Bookshop; 6s.). In his 
Preface to this, the fifth issue of 
the collection, the editor wishes to 
make a mild protest against the 
charge that his anthologies have 
” merely encouraged a small clique 
of mutually indistinguishable poet¬ 
asters to abound in their own and 
each other's sense and nonsense.” 
The protest may be allowed. The 
Georgian books are a useful record 
of a movement. But it is well to 
recognise that none of the poets 
admitted to these little Temples of 
Fame is yet assured of his place in 
the loftier Temple where the Im¬ 
mortals dwell. 

Have the modem poets lost the 


VALLEY : GENERAL DEGOUTTE .—[Photograph by Melcy (Paris ).] 

out a good case, although he has to face the fact that 
the mood of modern poetry is a contrast to Words¬ 
worth's ” emotion recollected in tranquillity.” Where 
Wordsworth selects and sublimates in his scenes of 
rural life, Masefield spares no realistic detail, yet he 
expresses emotion ” with a Wordsworthian direct¬ 
ness and simplicity.” But is it quite correct to say 
that “ Mr. Masefield has discovered a truth hidden 
from Wordsworth, that underneath the surface of 
apparently placid rural society there rages a war of 
human passion ” ? Was this really hidden from Words¬ 
worth ? From ** Peter Bell,” " Ruth,” and “ The 
Prelude,” one seems to gather that he knew, but 
that he refused to represent passion realistically, as 
alien to his conception of poetry. Wordsworth con¬ 
sidered that Realism belongs to ” the suburbs of the 
mind.” The moderns have no such scruples. The 
suburbanity they' dread is not intellectual. 


Dr. Strachan finds that the modem poet has for 
the most part accepted Meredith's teaching that 
” Earth is our only visible friend,” and Hardy's that 
life is a scries of " unadjusted impressions.” The 
new singers are the poets of ” wonder” and of ” war,” 
but generally they restrict wonder to the visible 
world. They consider it feeble-minded to entertain 
any hope of personal immortality. With Meredith 
they are ” warrior hearts ” scorning pity ; and with 
Hardy they dare to take ” a full look at the worst.” 


art of the love-lyric in these in¬ 
trospective times ? Mr. Yeats still 
sings a song of pure passion, now and then ; see 
” Later Poems ” (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.), but it seems 
as if our newer bards had grown shy even of their 
lady's eyebrow. This is disquieting. But Mr. F. 
Brett Young’s ” Song at Santa Cruz,” in the new 
Georgian volume, is the right gallant and inspired 
stuff. 


In this collection seven contemporary' poets appear 
for the first time. They are Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. Richard Hughes, Mr. 
William Kerr, Mr. Frank Prewett, Mr. Peter Quennell, 
and Miss Victoria Sackville-West. Some of these 
may be mere birds of passage ; but Mr. Blunden, cer¬ 
tainly, and Mr. Kerr and Mr. Armstrong in all reason¬ 
able probability, are not to be regarded as transient. 
Miss Sackvilie-West's hand is strongest in English 
prose, but in ” A Saxon Song ” she has written some¬ 
thing really memorable—I would say splendid. I 
thought it the most poetical work in the whole an¬ 
thology. It restores the pure spirit of the England 
that was before Taillefer sang the Song of Roland 
on the eve of Senlac. 


In our issue of Jan. 6, I mistook the publisher of 
W. H. Hudson's ” A Hind in Richmond Park.” 
The book is issued by Messrs. Dent, to whom be my 
apologies for a regrettable slip. 



PRESIDENT COSGRAVE’S HOUSE BURNT DOWN, WITH A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS AND HISTORIC LETTERS : IRISH C.I.D. MEN IN CHARGE AT BEECH PARK. 


CLOSELY GUARDED BY HIS STAFF ARMED WITH RIFLES AND REVOLVERS : 
PRESIDENT COSGRAVE IN THE RUINS OF HIS HOUSE NEAR RATHFARNHAM. 


Since the end of last June the Irish rebels have committed numerous outrages on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway in the South of Ireland, which is not 
only a line of communication of Free State troops, but is one of the chief means 
of transport to supply the country with food. Within six months and a week 
the rebels have wrecked the permanent way in 375 different places, have derailed 
42 engines', and have damaged 258 bridges, 83 signal-cabins, and 13 other buildings. 
A typical outrage was the derailment of a goods train at Killester, Co. Dublin, 
on January 6. The whole train toppled over, and a passenger train ran into 
some wreckage, with the result that the sides were torn out of several carriages 



THE FIRST ATTACK ON THE NEW IRISH POLICE : MEMBERS OF T. 
GUARD WHOSE BARRACKS AT RATHFARNHAM WERE DESTROYED BY 



AFTER A COLLISION BETWEEN A PASSENGER TRAIN AND A GOODS ENGIMfe 
DERAILED BY REBELS NEAR CLONTARF: A WRECKED COMPARTMENT. 



and seven passengers were injured. On the 11th the Civic Guard barracks 
Rathfarnharm, Co. Dublin, were blown up by a land mine, after the garrison of 
five men had been ordered out. This was the first attack on the new Civic 
Guard, an unarmed police force which has replaced the R.I.C. At 7 a.m 
January 13 President Cosgrave's country house, Beech Park, near Rathfarnham 
was set on fire, and burnt down. Valuable books and furniture and historic Sinii 
Fein letters were destroyed. President Cosgrave arrived under heavy escort 
at 9 a.m., by which time the roof’ had collapsed. Once, it may be recalled he 
was arrested there by Crown forces, who searched the house. 


































A NEW LEADING MAN IN “THE LAUGHING LADY": MR. LESLIE FABER 
AS DANIEL FARR. K.C., WITH MISS MARIE LOHR AS LADY MARJORIE 

COLLADINE, AT THE GLOBE. 

Mr. Leslie Faber recently assumed the part originally taken by Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
<now playing Arlequin at the Empire) in “ The Laughing Lady.” at the Globe Theatre. 
He is the K.C. who ruthlessly cross-examines Lady Marjorie in a divorce case in the 
afternoon, and falls in love with her when he meets her at dinner in the evening. 

Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 

emerge from their dressing-rooms and—some—totter 
to the stage as one condemned to death might totter 
to the scaffold. But no sooner is the curtain up, the 
cue uttered, than the electricity of lightning flits 
through the clouds and never ceases fulminating 
till all is over, and those on the stage, overcome, 
frequently do not recognise whether it is victory, or 
fall, or even that worst of all forms of verdict, the 
lukewarmness of a succis d’estime. 

As in most things, reaction sets in after the strain. 

The second night is the bite noire of the actors, who 
either repose on their laurels or, resigned to failure, 
work hard but spiritlessly. The second-night audi¬ 
ence, too—not necessarily of secondary quality, but 
unenthusiastic and never in the festive mood of a 
premiire —is unresponsive. There is no " go " ; the 
applause is weak—often we ask : “ Is that the same 
performance which yesterday was greeted with 
thunderous ovation ? ” The whole thing is a 
“ dud,” and only the experienced critic, who prefers, 
perhaps, to remain uninfluenced by surround¬ 
ings, knows how to mete out justice according to 
merit without consideration of the flatness of 
atmosphere. Usually, after the third night, things 
settle down normally, and for a long time the 
play, if successful, runs night after night in the 
same high degree of careful interpretation, so much 
so that one could almost speak of a clichi of effici¬ 
ency and spirit. 

But gradually something develops which is both 
interesting and often distressing ; and to this I would 
refer, because latterly it has become the rule rather 
than the exception. 

I have observed—and I should be glad to hear 
whether any of my readers have experienced it. 
also—that, say after the fiftieth night, leading actors 
entirely vary their first reading. Some deteriorate : but 
that is, nowadays, except in certain musical comedies 
and at matinees, not a frequent occurrence—although 
1 could name an instance of an artist who made an 
enormous hit, but on two occasions when I was 
present simply walked through the part—effect of 
a swollen head and a ” cushy job,” no doubt. Others 
seem to have acquired a notion that their first reading 
was mistaken, and that the moment has come—now 
that the author’s eye is no longer at the peephole— 
to reincarnate the whole character from beginning 


to their part and the dialogue 
that they can play it aptly while 
thinking of other things. Even 
Coquelin admitted this when he 
was asked what he felt after 
the first night. He felt nothing, he 
said, and ” souvent je pense a autre 
chose.” I have heard the same 
thing from fiddlers, pianists, singers. 
The only worker in the theatre who 
could, or should, not think of autre 
chose is the critic, lest routine 
render him stale and unprofitable. 

It may be design. There are 
artists so keen on their work that 
they never cease studying, probing, 
altering it—just as one of our great 
authors (George Moore) is never 
finished and done with his work : 
has he not rewritten at least one 
of his novels because he disliked 
the first mould ? The question is 
whether this laudable task is justi¬ 
fiable, and just to the author ? I take it that any 
experienced dramatist visual¬ 
ises any part he creates ; that 
he guides the actor at re¬ 
hearsal according to his vision 
and conception ; for aught we 
know, he may be right or 
wrong in his “ moulding,” but, 
after all, he is the “ father,” 
and every character is a unit 
in his scheme. To alter it on 
the strength of a mere indi¬ 
vidual opinion is an arbitrary 
act which may impair the in¬ 
tention, of the play, although 
there are instances when the 
new reading enhanced the in¬ 
terest ; as in strategy some¬ 
times does the unbidden move 
of a second in command. But, 
on the whole, I think the 
practice should be discouraged ; 
or. if the artist thinks that he 
has cogent reasons to “vary,” 
he should consult his superior 
officer—in this case not the 
manager, but the author. Often 
enough, dialogue is made to 
suffer and to become debased 
by ” gag." If it became per¬ 
missible to change the nature 
of impersonations wholesale, 

W’hat w'ould become of ensemble, 
harmony, atmosphere—in fine, 
all that should be symphonic 
in dramatic art ? A little 
Bolshevism may be fascinating, 
but it is a dangerous thing. 


elsewhere the author is number one and the actor 
number two, here all too often the writer of the play 
is treated as a quant it i nigligeable —on the same level 
as the producer—looked upon as an artisan, whereas 
in reality these twain are the very soul of the theatre. 
Even some managers treat the author lightly, and 
would not dare to tamper with their stars as they do 
with the chief factor in their business. 

It seems on the surface a mere question of form and 
appreciation. But there is much more in it than 
meets the naked eye. With due respect to the pro¬ 
fession, the supremacy of the actor is not an unmixed 
blessing, and the lesser valuation of the author would 
furnish a partial explanation of the plaint that our 
theatre does not make the same stride onwards as in 
other lands. 

I am sorry that the pretty little story about 
theatre-building which I told in a recent issue is a 
fairy tale. I am assured by well-informed parties that 
the evolution of the one theatre in course of construc¬ 
tion in London has not been attained by the method 
described; nor, adds an expert, would it be possible 
to find any bank willing to finance theatre-building 


One of the puzzles of our 
theatre is the comparative 

obscurity of the author as far as the general public 
is concerned. Whereas the name of every little 
tenth-rate star of musical comedy and ditto low 
comedian is a household word in the suburbs, hardly 
anybody remembers the author unless his success is 
so penetrating that he becomes a daily feature in 


AN “OLD MASTER" OF MUSIC AS HERO OF A NEW MUSICAL PLAY: FRANZ 
SCHUBERT (MR. COURTICE POUNDS) AND HIS LADY LOVE. LILI (MISS CLARA 
BUTTERWORTH). UNDER THE LILAC TREE IN “LILAC TIME,” AT THE LYRIC 
THEATRE .—[Photograph by Stage Photo . Co.] 


on that or any other basis. There is evidently no 
royal road to theatre - building, and this, after 
all, may bo the correct explanation of the shortage 
I lamented. A lx*ginning has been made, thanks 
to Mr. Laurence Co-wen; and, as he is not the sort 
of man to leave it at that, I am going on hoping. 







WIRELESS AS A MEANS OF EDUCATING THE MUSICAL TASTE OF CHILDREN . A HAPPY FAMILY PARTY 

LISTENING-IN TO AN OPERA. 


Broadcasting has put into the hands of parents and teachers a new method of 
training the young idea in musical taste. The installation' of a receiving-set in 
the nursery or the schoolroom opens up a new world of wonder and delight for 
little listeners. Not only can they hear fairy tales and humorous medleys of 
nursery rhymes, spoken from the London Broadcasting Station, but they can be 
entertained with items of the best music, operatic and otherwise—even from Covent 
Carden itself. Our illustration represents a scene that is nowadays typical of many 


a home, in town or country, where the parents have realised the pleasur- 
value to be got from radioteiephony. The drawing shows a family party pa the 
in the nursery and enjoying the music of an opera such as, perhaps, ** H a i 
and Gretel,” conveyed through the receiving-set, with its loud-speaking <j ev 
which one of the elder girls is operating. The children listen ■with deligh 
wonder to the magical new toy which the good fairy Science has given th 
while the grown-ups are equally enthralled .—[Copyrighted in U.S. and Caruni^, _ c R * 





comments Lady Butler, 

" and he accounted for 
my work being what 
he found it as being 
that of an Amazon.” 

The artist was not 
perturbed. Why should 
she be ? “ The Roll 

Call ” was well on its 
amazing career. Its 
story is fascinating. It 
was painted for Mr. 

Galloway, of Manchester, who gave £126 for it—£26 
more than the agreed fee—and the artist retained the 
copyright. Exhibited in the Academy of 1874, it 
created an unprecedented stir. The " swells ” of 
Burlington House sang its praises in chorus; the 
Prince of Wales wanted it; the Queen had it 
abstracted from the walls one night, so that she might 
see it at Buckingham Palace, and eventually bought it, 
by arrangement with the original purchaser, who let 
her Majesty have it on condition that she signed six 
of the artist's proofs of the engraving of it and that 
the artist sold him her next Academy picture for £126. 
Eventually he agreed to give £1126 for " Quatre Bras.” 

As for the public, they were intrigued to the «th 
degree. Lady Butler writes : " There is no mention 
in the Diary of the policeman w’ho, a few days after 
the opening of the Academy, had to be posted, poor 
hot man, in my corner to keep the crowd from too 
closely approaching the picture and to ask the people 
to ‘ move on.’ That policeman was there instead of 
the brass bar which, as a child, I had pleased myself 
by imagining in front of one of my works, A la Frith’s 
’ Derby Day.’ The R.A.s told me that the bar 
created so much jealousy when used that it had been 
decided never to use it again. But I think a live 
policeman quite as much calculated to produce the 
undesirable result. I learnt later that his services 
were quite as necessary for the protection of two 
lovely little pictures of Leighton's, past which the 
people scraped to get at mine, they being, unfor¬ 
tunately, hung at right angles to mine in its corner. . . . 
Horsley told me that they went every evening after 
the closing, with a lantern, to see if the two gems had 
been scratched.” No wonder’Dickinson’s were willing 
to give £1200 for the right to reproduce 1 No wonder 
Miss Thompson was flurried by photographers, and 
that one of her aunts, passing along a street in Chelsea, 
was astonished to see the rueful countenance of her 
niece on a costermonger’s barrow, amongst the bananas! 

Both before and after her name was made, it was 
the artist’s good luck to meet many an interesting 
personage. Her diary records a number of " occa¬ 
sions.” The first is : " My vivid memory can just 
recall Charles Dickens’s laugh. I never heard it 
echoed by any other man’s till I heard Lord Wol- 
seley’s.” In March 1862 she wrote of a visit to 
Millais : “ We entered his studio, which is hung with 
rich pre-Uaphaelite tapestry and pre-Raphaelite 
everything. The smell of cigar smoke prepari I me 
for what was to come. Millais, a tall, strappii 


• ” An Autobiography." By Elizabeth Butler. With Illus- 
i.’-.ii'wc from Sketches by the Author. (Constable and Co.; 18s, net.) 
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“ Rorke's Drift.” Her 
diary records. *' When 
the picture was in its 
pale, shallow, early 
stage, the Queen, who 
was deeply interested 
in its progress, wished 
to see it, and me. So 
to Windsor I took it. 
The Ponsonbys es¬ 
corted me to the Great 
Gallery, where I beheld 

my production, looking its palest, meanest, 
and flattest, installed on an easel, with two 
lords bending over it—one of them Lord 
Beacons field. 

” Exeunt the two lords, right, through 
a dark side door. Enter the Queen, left. 

Prince Leopold, Duchess of Argyll, Princess 
Beatrice and others grouped round the easel, 
centre. The Queen came up to me and 
placed her plump little hand in mine after 
I had curtseyed, and I was counselled to 
give Her Majesty the description of every 
figure. She spoke very kindly in a very 
deep, guttural voice, and showed so much 
emotion that I thought her all too kind, 
shrinking now and then as I spoke of the 
wounds, etc.” 

For the picture of himself and Staff 
reaching the bridge across the canal at the 
close of the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, Lord 
Wolseley posed, much against his will. The 
artist's note is : ” Lord Wolseley gave me a 
fidgety sitting at their house in London, 
his wife trying to keep him quiet on her knee 
like a good boy.” 

Lady Butler knew the ex-Empress Eugenie 
well, and she has a collection of ** intimacies ” 
about her. For instance: ” She told me that 
just for a freak she walked several times in 
and out between the two pillars of the 
Piazzetta at Venice, that time, to brave Fate, 
who, it was said, punished those who dared 
to do this. # Then les ivinemetits followed,' 
she added.” 

The ex-Kaiser figured several times : In 
1S94, at a review on Lallan's Plain, *' he 
wore the uniform of our Royal Dragoons, of 
which regiment he is honorary colonel, and 
rode a bay horse, as finely trained as a 
circus horse (and rather suggestive of one, as 
are his others, too, that are here), with the 
curb reins passing somewhere round the 
- rider's knees, which supply the place of the 
left hand, half the size of the right, and ap¬ 
parently almost powerless. The poor fellow’s 
shoulders are padded, too, and one sees the 
hiatus between the false, square shoulder and 
the real one, which is very sloping. But the 
general appearance was gallant. . . . He is just now 
a keen Anglo - maniac.” At the evening reception 
“ he wore the mess dress of the Royal Dragoons, and 
his right hand was twinkling with very ‘ loud ’ rings 
on every finger, coiled serpents with jewelled eves.” 
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she writes : “ The Lion Mound soon appeared, that 
much abused monument. ... On being shown the 
plan for this ‘ Lion Mound, ’ Wellington exclaimed : 
' Well, if they make it, I shall never come here again/ 
or something to that effect, and, as old Mundy 
said, ‘ The Duke was not one to break his word, and 
he never did come again.' Do you know that. Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who have it in the background of 
your picture of Wellington revisiting the field ? . . . 
And there lies La Belle Alliance where Wellington 
and Bliicher did not meet—oh, Mr. Maclise !” 

A verv noteworthy autobiography of one who 


achieved her determination to single herself out of 
the tremendous ruck of painters : a trifle over-charged 
with the oh's and exclamation marks dear to the 
feminine diarist ; but none the worse for that. 
Certainly a book its readers will enjoy.—E. H. G. 


THE LAST OF THE RIDERLESS-HORSE RACES: 

AN IMPRESSION IN ROME. IN 1870. 

“ There appear eleven highly-nervous barbs. . . . The convicts who 
lead them in (each man, one may say, carrying his life in his hand) 
are trying, with iron grip, to keep their horses quiet, for the spiked 
balls and other irritants are now unfastened and dangling loose from 
the horses' backs. ... A gun booms ... in an instant the lot 
are engulfed in that dark, narrow street (the Corso), the squibs on 
their backs going off like pistol shots.” 

Reproduced from Lady Butler's *‘ Autobiographyby Courtesy of the 
Author , and of the Publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co. 



BY THE PAINTER OF "THE ROLL CALL”: CRIMEAN IDEAS, 
BY LADY BUTLER (ELIZABETH THOMPSON). 

Reproduced from Lady Butler's “Autobiography," by Courtesy of the Author, 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co. 
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whole o- 
the waters of L«, 
and the St. Lawrence. From 
the college there is a splendid 
view over the vast lake, 

while on the horizon of 
the majestic river lies 

the dark line of the 

Thousand Islands, one of 
the most picturesque places 
in Canada. On the actual 
grounds of the College is 
a group of various buildings 
built for the most part of 
local grey limestone. One 

[ Contin Ui.it opposite. 
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WINTER SPORT AT KINGSTON : PUPILS OF THE FAMOUS CANADIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 
OFF FOR AN EXPEDITION ON SNOW-SHOES. 


and professors of the col¬ 
lege. Every facility is pro¬ 
vided for sport, which 
figures largely in the life 
of the place. Boat-houses 
contain an infinite variety 
of craft for the cadets, in¬ 
cluding rowing-boats,yachts, 
canoes, and ice-boats. An 
immense rink is used in 
winter for ice-hockey, and 
there are football and tennis 
grounds, with a running 
track for athletics. A very 
fine new building is 
course of construction, to 
f Continued bfltKO. 



WITH A MAGNIFICENT VIEW OVER LAKE ONTARIO AND ALONG THE ST. LAWRENCE TOWARDS THE THOUSAND ISLANDS : THE CANADIAN ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE AT KINGSTON, ON A PENINSULA BETWEEN THE LAKE AND THE RIVER.’ 


n 


Coni I nurd .] 

replace the existing principal building, which dates from 1876. Soon also there 
is to be erected a triumphal arch, as a memorial to the cadets who fell in the 
Great War. Originally the college contained only 18 cadets, but to-day there 
are 163, and the number will shortly be increased to 300. The pupils are admitted 
by competitive examination between the ages of 16 and 19. Besides a complete 
military training, they study mathematics, physics, chemistry, and modern lan¬ 
guages. The sports include, besides those already mentioned, fencing, wrestling, 
boxing, swimming, and, in winter, tobogganing. The aim is, in a word, to make 


them gentlemen as well as soldiers, according to the motto on the college arms 
‘ Truth, Duty, Courage.' Their Commandant, Major-General Sir A. C. MacDonell* 
himself an ex-cadet, commanded in France the 1st Canadian Division, which 
distinguished itself at Arras, Amiens, and Cambrai, and he received the Legion of 
Honour and the Croix de Guerre. Nearly 1000 (about 99 per cent.) of the young 
men who had passed through the college fought in France or' Belgium or elsewhere 
in Europe during the war ; 798 of them won either British or foreign decor¬ 
ations, and 148 were killed." 




























into a stall beside her at the theatre one night, and 
she never recognised him until the light went up. He 
enjoyed the play thoroughly, she said, and was so 
natural and nice that he fascinated her much more 
than the proceedings on the stage. 

Children’s parties have been features of the last 
week or two ; there have been many, private and 
public. If only the adult element could be invisible, 
what pretty things they would be ! I was 
at one where I saw such lovely kiddies as 
would have delighted a painter of child¬ 
hood. There was a w-ee boy in a white fur 
tunic and cap, and big black high boots ; 
closely cuddled up to him was the sweetest 
mite in. a long-skirted, sad-coloured medi¬ 
aeval brocade dress, and wearing a latticed 
cap of pearls. Their combined ages would 
not have exceeded seven, and they looked 
just ducks ! Then I heard a conversation 
between a lad dressed as a Clown and 
another as a Cavalier. To my amazement 
it was all about induction tubes, insulators, 
accumulators, and such scientific wildfowl. 


was quite un¬ 
it n o ff n 
in the 
shop, she 
might 
have had 
insult 
added to 
injury ! 





HATS FOR THE 
RIVIERA, FROM 
WOOLLANDS. 

At the tep we have 
h large black satin 
I.<*t with a drapery 
of black lace at ’he 
right, and a silver 
ribbon round the base 
of the crown. Next is a hat of iavender straw with a bow of the 
same colour and the same material. Then comes a black marocain 
hat, which is trimmed with cerise-coloured cock's feathers, outlined 
with silver. Following this is a close-fitting shape of silk canvas 
ctraw, with a coronet of flowers, and a veil over the eyes to add 
a touch of mystery. The last hat is of black satin with a huge 
bow of ribbon of the same material. 


A hunting 
expedition is 
announced to 
start for the 
White Nile, 
members of 
which are 
Lord Claud 
Hamilton, 
Miss Myrtle 
Farquharson, 
and Mr. and Mrs 
Loe filer. What 
are they going to 
hunt — tombs of 
Pharaohs, or lions, 
or Arab horses, or 
what ? One does not think 
of Egypt as a happy hunting 
ground. However, I hear 
that wild elephants are the 
quarry. Mrs. Loefflcr is a dainty-looking, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed woman with no 
evidences of a Diana about her. 

, ai Looks go for nothing where prowess is 

i 1 concerned, we know, for some of our 

R |f ethereal-looking ladies have successfully 

hunted big game. These particular 
people have, so far as I know, never 
done so, although Miss Farquharson has 
shot stags at Invcrcauld. Mrs. Loeffler is a 
good yachtswoman, and may have hunted in far 
lands. Whatever way it is, one wishes them 
luck, and hopes that they may have a nice 
time and plenty of sunshine and sport. Lady 
Evelyn Herbert must have had lots of thrills 
when she was with her father, Lord Carnarvon, 
at his recent, excavations. She is a petite, dainty 
girl, but full of spirits and “go.” Lady Car¬ 
narvon was celebrated for inventing and wearing 
the very prettiest and most graceful nursing uniform 
seen at any private hospital during the war. The 
colour was a lovely purple. 

The relative matrimonial value of men is given in 
a list of arrangements said to have been successfully 
made bv an agency that claims to have negotiated 
marriages for the nubility, gentry, commercial and all 
classes since i8(io. Their experience should prove 
illuminating, and tin. Church has it in value, for a 
“ Rev." brought in a lady with £3000 a year. A 
Baronet probably found his title a bait, for his lady 
had a quarter of a million. A mere gentleman 
acquired an heiress to £20.000. A merchant who 
possessed £.1500 a year only succeeded in marrying 
the daughter of a ‘ Sir ” with apparently only a 
paternal pretix instead of a long pedigree. A lieutenant 


£900 

a single sailor quoicu. 
as " they all love Jack ” the 
matrimonial negotiator forbore to 
try to range any of them ! 


Lady Desborough gave a dance 
at Taplow Court for her younger daughter. Miss 
Imogen Grenfell, at the beginning of this week. 
Soon after her marriage her husband was Mr. W. 
H. Grenfell then—Taplow Court was burgled one 
night at dinner time. Man)* things quite irre¬ 
placeable were taken, among them royal wedding 
presents. Lady Desborough is a co-heir to the 
Barony of Butler, being a niece of the seventh Earl 
Cowper. She is a kinswoman, and has always 
been a great personal friend, of the Duchess 
of Portland. Lord Desborough, one of our best- 
known sportsmen, and a great favourite, is, through 
his mother, related to Princess Mary's husband. 
She was the daughter of the late Kt. Hon. William 
Sebright Lascelles, son of the second Earl of Hare- 
wood. Lord and Lady Desborough have one sur¬ 
viving son and two daughters. The debutante, who 
will be presented during the season, is not eighteen 
until the 11th of next month. 

Beautiful old houses are much sought after, and 
Lord and Lady Ednam are envied for having secured 
one in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.- He is a great favourite, 
and won his M.C. in the war, also the Legion of 
Honour. He has been Member for Hornsey since 
1921, and he has a son, who is godson to the Pnnce 
of Wales, and was three years old on January 5 
last. Lady Ednam is the Duke of Sutherland's only 
sister, and is very' pretty and attractive. She finished 
her education in Dresden, and came home not long 
before the war broke out. She was married in 1919, on 
March 8. The late Marchioness of Londonderry* made 
her last appearance in public at this wedding—she 
died on March 16 of that year. Lord Ednam’s 
youngest sister, a god daughter of Queen Alexandra 
and the Duke of Connaught, will be a debutante of 
this year. She will be nineteen in August. 

The Queen is always full of interest in novelties, 
especially when they come from our own overseas 
possessions. Someone told her Majesty about rubber 
flowers used for hat trimmings, motifs on evening 
gowns, and what not, made in Ceylon. Only at one 
place in London were these procurable, so Lady Mary 
Trefusis wrote and asked for some to be sent to the 
Queen. Her Majesty was much pleased, and bought 
the three prettiest—all lotus blooms. They are 
all-weather flowers, and can be scrubbed clean when 
soiled. They are very pretty in colour and last a 
long time, and are extraordinarily light. Ceylon is 
a great rubber place, and this is a side-show,’ of a 
great industry. Now we must look out for the 
Queen's rubber flowers I 

In these days of broadcasting and other wireless 
w’onders, an appropriate amusement for winter even¬ 
ings is the new " wireless ” card game, called “ Iddy 
Empty," produced by Messrs Thomas de la Hue 
and Co. It is. incidentally, useful as well, because 
it soon teaches the players to read the Morse code. 
Any number mav take part in the game, and a pack 
of " Iddy Empty ’’ ranis is required for each player. 
The rules of the game are, of course, supplied with 
the packs. A. E. L* 





A Chaucerian Club. 

P ROBABLY the oldest known Club in England was “ La Court de Bone Compagnie,” 
which existed as far back as the year 1413, in the Reign of Henry IV. It included 
amongst its members the worthy old poet Occleve, and almost certainly Chaucer. The 
works of the former include two ballads written about that year, one of which is a 
congratulation by the brethren to Henry Somer on his appointment as Sub-Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, while in the other Occleve mentions some Club rules and observances, and gives 
Somer official notice that he is expected to be in the Chair at their next meeting, and that the 
“ Styward ” has warned him that he is— 

"For the Dyner arraye 
" Ageyn Thirsday next, and nat his delaye." 

Naturally, very little is known about this ancient Club, but it had its own rules and regulations, many of which can be 
traced in its successors of modern times. As the illustration shows, the use of the word “ Board ” as meaning a table in 
such phrases as “ the Festive Board,” “ Board of Directors,” etc., is derived from the fact that in the early days, when 
tables were unknowq, long boards were placed upon trestles and used as tables. Chairs, of course, were known, but 
were seldom used. 

In spite, however, of its drawbacks, this Club of over five centuries ago was a jovial affair, although it was not until 1627, 
some two centuries later, that the inevitable concomitant of the discriminating clubman, John Haig Whisky, first 
became known. For the three centuries, however, that have passed since 1627, the original Haig Whisky has maintained 
its sway unchallenged, and it is to-day more firmly established than ever in the favour of all those whose taste is 
beyond question. 
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all of which deserved to be remembered. English 
people are strangely indifferent to the history of 
their own music. When Dr. Fellowes began to publish 
the complete secular vocal music of the Elizabethans, 
he had the greatest difficulty in collecting subscribers. 
He has now brought out twenty-four volumes of 


contused him with a 
mediaeval English 
saint, whose name was 
somewhat similar, and 
who thus became ac¬ 
credited with miracu¬ 
lous musical powers. 


LOOKING “UPSIDE-DOWN" WITH ITS BODY ABOVE THE WINGS: THE SECOND GERMAN 
ALL-METAL AEROPLANE TO REACH ENGLAND SINCE THE WAR. 

Since the Domier arrived at Croydon (u illustrated in our issue of January 13), another German all- 
metal aeroplane (shown above) alighted there on January 10 from Gelsenkirchen. Like the Domier, it 
was designed by Professor Hugo Junkers, the German inventor of all-metal machines. The Secretary 
for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Air Ministry officials, went to Croydon to inspect it. The fuselage being 
placed above the wings gives it an upside-down appearance. Other features are the high carrying capacity 
(six passengers) and the low horse-power of the engine (only 160 h.p .).—[Photograph by C.,V.] 



T O most lovers of fine sweetmeats, a “ standard ” box of Maison 
Lyons Chocolates represents perfection. Should you, on the 
other hand, have a preference for some particular variety— 
hard centres, cream, or marzipan centres, etc.—so gTeat is the variety 
Maison Lyons Chocolates offer, that you can still obtain a wide assort¬ 
ment of the kind you like best. Maison Lyons Chocolates have 
attained their present popularity by their delicate flavour and high 
quality. Try just a half-pound box, compare 
the smooth coverings and delicately flavoured 
centres, and you will understand why. 


41- lb. 


Dainty Gift Boxes 

The “RED SEAL” Box 

Three distinct varieties — “ hard,” 
“ soft ” and “ assorted ” centres. 
Large Box, 5 /-. Small Box, 2 / 6 . 

The “CREST” Box 

Specially selected chocolates in a 
dainty ribboned box. Large Box, ()/-. 
Small Box, 3 /-. 



J. I.V4H1 e- Ct. !A. Undo,!. 











raora. 1 ne " train de 
Luxe, Calais-Mediterranean 
express, runs daily from Vic¬ 
toria, and is composed on 
leaving Calais of entirely new 
rolling-stock containing single 
and double-berthed sleeping 
compartments only. Every 
taste in amusement may be 
gratified. The finest artists, 
of international reputation, 
may be heard in opera under 
the able direction of M. R. 
Gunsbourg. Concerts and 
symphoniques are given every 
day, directed by MM. Lion 
Jihin, G. Lauweryns and 
Maestro Louis Ganne. 
Lighter entertainment, in 
the shape of operettes, light 
comedies, the Russian ballet, 
and opera ballets are like¬ 
wise a feature of the many 
distractions Monte Carlo af- 



| the best hotels on the 
§ Riviera. Foremost among 
jj them is the" Hotel de Paris,” 
U communicating with the 
s famous Casino by a covered 
jj way. A similar means of 
jj communication exists be¬ 
ll tween the hotel and the 
| Sporting Club. Monte Carlo 
jj a * s ° bas its thermal estab- 
g lishment for those requiring 
fa" cure.” It is under the 
s direction of a medical 
specialist, and is unique of 
P its kind. Monte Carlo enjoys 
B the most equable climate in 

I b Europe, its mean tempera¬ 
ture being 59 deg. Fahr. 
1 throughout the winter 
jj season. For the motoring 
1 visitor there is the " Auto 
I Riviera," the largest and one 
§ of the best-managed garages 
g in the world. Over the 











A REMARKABLE SALMON LEAP: A BIG FISH IN THE AIR ASCENDING A WEIR 
AT ROMSEY. 

This interesting " snapshot ” shows a big salmon leaping the weir on the River Test at Romsey, Hamp¬ 
shire. The water belongs to Lieut.-Colonel Wilfrid Ashley, M.P., whose daughter last year married Lord 
Louis Mountbatten .—[Photograph by W. Dennis Moss, Cirencester.] 


the result that the men could be heard 
singing tunes from Byrd as they 
walked along the streets of the city. 

The lecture was illustrated by a 
chorus of students from Morley 
College, where Mr. Holst has taught 
music for several years. These young 
people are at work in various professions and trades 
during the daytime, so that it was a matter of some 
difficulty for them to reach the lecture-room by six 
o'clock. The illustrations were postponed until the 
2nd of the lecture, and the chorus did not reach its 
full strength until later in the evening. But, tired as 
they must have been with their day’s work, they sang 


people of this kind. He has the gift of communicat¬ 
ing his own personality to them ; one can feel sure 
that people who have sung under him and rehearsed 
madrigals with him will have learnt something vital 
about the innermost essence of music which they will 
never forget. It means that the people leading 
hard?worked lives, people of the class which the 


very entertaining; there is also an 
article “ On Making Money,” a theme 
which interests all. Besides these, Mr. 
Macnamara contributes a ” Homage 
to Hardy " and Seven Sonnets. There 
are a few good short stories, and 
poems by S. L. James, Margaret Eyres, Marjorie 
Stanley-Clarke, Edna Norman, and Mr. Trelawney 
Dayrell Reed, whose poem on Bournemouth is per¬ 
fectly delightful. The price of the review is 2s. 6d. 
a number, or 10s. a year, post free, and it can be 
obtained of all booksellers and from 6, King Street, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 



YOU KNOW SHE 
READS IT 


IF SHE DIDN'T 

DRESS DOES . 

SHE WOULDN’T 

MAKE . . . 

KNOW . . . 

A DIFFERENCE 

WHAT PARIS . 

DOESN’T IT? . 

AND LONDON . 

BUT ... . 

WERE SATING . 

AS IT IS . . 

OR DOING . . 

SHE BEING. . 

MUCH LESS. . 

WHAT SHE IS 

WEARING . . 

VERT FOND . 

AND ... . 

OF CLOTHES . 

AFTER ALL . . 

AND BOOKS . 


AND SPORT . 
NOT ... . 
TO MENTION 
GOLF . . . 
AND GOOD . 
PICTURES . . 
ESSAYS AND 
STORIES . 
WHY THEN 
OF COURSE 
SHE READS 


—The Lady'iTictorial. 

fTith which it incorporated 
The hroman* t Supplement. 


Children Delight In 
Cuticura Soap Baths 

Because they are soothing and re¬ 
freshing for tender skins, especially 
if assisted by Cuticura Ointment on 
first signs of redness or roughness. 
The Cuticura Talcum also, delicately 
medicated and exquisitely perfumed, 
is excellent for little ones. 

Bo»b U., talevm U S*. OiataMat lx 3d. and St. M. 
SoldthrooRhoat th» Kmpire. Bmj»hJXepoC7New 
iNryas— »J.td,,ST.CWUrhw>—flo.. L«a4a*X.0.1 
jPF*Cuticurt Soap (hkYct witkoat ormlc. 


M agnificent m its exhibition 

of colour, the open display fascin¬ 
ates the eye ; while the variety 
and daintiness of the centres, with their 
superb coatings of the smoothest chocolate, 
give to “ Chocolats Fantaisie ” an inimitable 
cachet. 

5/6 per lb. 3 /- per J-lb. 


Are You Looking for a House ? 

The “ Cottabunga" will solve your 
problem. It can be erected where you wish, 
ready for occupation, with all fittings, in¬ 
cluding bath, hot water, etc., iu about 
sir weeks. The “ Cottabunga ” is the 
most wonderful value ever offered —com¬ 
pact, commodious, and will last a lifetime 

Write for ‘'Cottabunga ” Catalogue, illustrating 
three, types of ** Cottabunga," also Illustrated 
Catalogue sheaving every description of portable 
building. Sent fret on request. 

BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 

Manufacturers and Exporters, 

THAMES SIDE, READING. 






















are a few good slat *i, 
poems by S. L James, Margaret Era l 
Stanley-Clarke, Edna .VormM, and It 1st' 
Dayrell Reed, whose poem on Bcmaondi! 
fectly delightful. The price of the ibwiiu 
a number, or ios. a year, post hte 
obtained of all booksellers and fnm (,S«is| 
Wimbome. Dorset. 



Have a Gas Fire 
in your bedroom 

^British Commfptiai. f 

ASSOCIATION 30 grosvenor gardens rSfSJl 

rUIN WESTMINSTFP 5.W.I. IM^Igl 
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“It is wonderful 
the improvement.” 

Dear Madame Eve, Wallington, Surrey. 

I really must thank you very, very truly and sincerely for what 
your excellent exercises have done for my face and skin. It t, 
really extraordinary—a friend of mine says it is wonderful -the 
improvement. I am so pleased, but l owe it all to you. I try not 
to miss a day doing them, and this is the result. 

Wuk renewed thanks, and all you told me at first about my 
jace has come true, and I do feel very, very grateful. 

Yours sincerely, A. T. 


. The testimonial above is only one of many genuine expressions 
: of complete satisfaction sent to Madame Eve. You can have 
; no regrets if you get into touch with her immediately. 



l v ?. " l ? re . u gty tars 


/'axton Ear -Cap quickly corrects any tendency to out- 
ars- /f* y° ur chlld wear it in the nursery, and 
during sleep, and thus save disfigurement in after-life. ’ Easy 
S ZJ and comfortable m wear. Keeps hair from tangling during 
Pfmotes breathing through the nose. The Claxton 
\l t^c cartilages while they are soft and 

w) P ab * ' S°[ d b y. a1 ' ‘fading Department Stores and Drapers, also 
*\ by Chemists. Note the name CLAXTON (the original arid only 

V 5 f£T e, i ; Scientlfic f 1 'y in 21 sizes - Mercerized, 5 s.; Pink 

J f lkde . Luxe, ios. 6d. Send following measurements : Round 

*yt ? e ? d ’ri^L ab0 xh ^ rs ' a “ d across head from lobe to lobe. 

1 . L. Claxton, The Castle laboratory, London, N.W.i. 


Keeps GOUT 
at bay. 

The FRENCH 

i NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


.VICHY- 






















and (or which the other people concerned admitted 
full liability. As in the case I have quoted, I reported 
the matter to the company in which I was insured, 
and was asked to fill in a claim form. I pointed out 


which amounts to saying that cubic 
content does not enter into the 
calculation. Obviously, this is all in 
favour of the long-stroke engine, and 


J 


if Winter comes: a tableau arranged by the holbrook 

MOTOR COMPANY, AGENTS OF THE ROVER COMPANY, AT RICHMOND, 
SURREY. 



British Petroleum QsJisS 

22, FENCHURCH ST, LONDON E.C.,3 
Distributing Organ^ation of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


75,000,000 

Gallons 

The demand for "BP” Motor Spirit 
is growing steadily and rapidly, and 
every provision is being made for 
future needs. 

These huge tanks, capable of storing 
the colossal amount of 75,000,000 
gallons, form part of the equipment 
of the great new refinery at Llandarcy, 
Wales, where "BP” Motor Spirit is 
made. 

They ensure to the Refinery a constant supply of 
Persian crude oil—the finest in the world—and to 
the motorist that he will always be able to get the 
"Best Possible” Motor Spirit when, where, and 
as he wants it. 

"BP ” is the only entirely British petrol—British 
in every stage from the Crude Oil well to the 
familiar Khaki Can. 

British Capital—British Enterprise — British 
Labour. 








WINTER on the FRENCH RIVIERA 


7 hm 1 V9 h.p. 
MORRIS - OXFORD. 


Jiindes 


HAIR 

TINT 


2, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. I 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 

Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 

Sketches mud Design j fmr mil 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural shade 
desired — brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. It is permanent 
JLV and washable, has no 

PmSSk grease, and does not bum 
*be hair. It is used by 
over three-quarters of a 
Jm million people. Medical 

fj\ J/j IHfdP certificate accompanies 
ljlk' / ND each bottle. It costs 

/1 */6 the flask. Chemists 

mjp- f \ R rwin and Stores everywhere, 
J Br or d * rect by stating 

JW V9 shade required to— 

HINDES. Ltd^ I. Tshersacle Street, Gty. Lenses. 


For Facial 
Blemishes. 
Red Rough 
or Chapped 
Skin, Eczema 
and all Skin 
Ailments. 

Germolene makes a Clear Healthy 
Skin. Invisible when applied. 


Iewton, Chamber: 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


Mustard Bath 


COLMAN'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 


What about 
*\the Weather? 

J GOERZ 

-fS TABLE BAROMETER 

A Reliable Forecast. 
Perfect Workmanship. 

V Elegant and Compact. 

Ik Send for list. 

PEELING & VAN NECK, Ltd. 

t 4-6, Holbors Circus, Undos, E C. I 


J The greatest number of Amusements. World-famous BATTLE OF FLOWERS. The renowned N1CE-CARNAVAL, 
j THE NAVAL BATTLE OF FLOWERS OF CANNES. 


Sumptuous Casinos. 


Apply to: SYNDICAT D’lNITIATIVE, NICE - CANNES. 

OFFICE DU TOURISME FRANpAIS, 56, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1 
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moment. Orchestral recording has had much at¬ 
tention during the last year or two, and such records 
as " Till Eulenspiegel's Pranks,” by Strauss, on " His 
Master’s Voice ” ; or Stravinsky’s " L’Oiseau de Feu " 
(” Firebird ”), on " Columbia,” should be in the 
modern section of every collection. Some fine records 
of concertos for piano, violin, or violoncello and 
orchestra are to be had, and chamber music must 
also be found in our ideal record library. Violin 
and piano solos abound, played by world-famous 
virtuosi, and standard ballads are to be had. Then 
there are military' band selections, dance records, and 


SINGER OF THE "BALLADE DE JEANNETTE’’—FOR 
"HIS MASTER'S VOICE”: MISS LEILA MEGANE. 
Miss Leila Megane is here seen as Jeannette in Levade's opera. 
La Rdtisserie de la Reine Pedauque," the rdle she created when 
the opera was first produced at the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Her singing of the " Ballade de Jeannette ” is one of the features 
of this month's recordings (" His Master’s Voice ”). 

with only one record in each of the main sections. 
The chief thing is to get some system into it, so that, 
after a time, you can arrange a first-class concert 
programme from your own collection. 


1 WO goou VA_ 

(” The Marriage of Figaro ”), sung by 
and the " Waltz Song" from “ Tom Jones," by- 
Caroline Hatchard, both with orchestral accompani¬ 
ment. The instrumental solos include two dainty- 
viola pieces, Petite Suite No. 2 (d’Ambrosio-Tertis), 
and " Rondino " (Kreisler). Maurice Dambois plays 
two 'cello solos. The Criterion Male Quartet are 
heard in " Darling Nellie Gray ” and “ Sally in Our 
Alley.” 

All three companies publish attractive lists of 
the latest dance successes. Stvlus. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 


Mark all your garments with 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

Paid in Advancb. 

INLAND. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Twelve Months (including Christmas 


Number) .£2 18 9 

Six Months .18 2 

Including Christmas Number. 1 10 7 

Three Months .0 14 I 

Including Christmas Number ..0 16 6 


CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) gj Oil 

Six Months . . 19 3 

Including Christmas Number. 1118 

Three Months.0 14 7 

Including Christmas Number . 0 17 0 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 


Number) .£3 5 3 

Six Months . | || 5 

Including Christmas Number. I 13 10 

Three Months .0 15 9 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 2 


Subscriptions must be pa.u In advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office. 179, Strand, in English money; by cheques, 
crossed ‘’The National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Limited”; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East 
Strand Post Office, to Thr Ii.lustrathd London Nhws 
AND SKETCH. LTD.. 17a. Strand, London. W.C.a 
The Agencc Haras is specially appointed to receive advertise¬ 
ments for The Illustrated London News,” for Western Europe, 
at its Head Offices, 6a, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and at all its 
branches. 


-CRANE- 

Satisfactory Sanitary Service. 

CRANE * BENNETT, ITO., 

Sanitary Fitting a Speciaiiata, 

Nt.d Office I Showroom: 45-51, lean. St..Load.., E.l. 


OVERCOAT. IS/-: (HIT. 45/-; LADY'S COSTUME. SO I- 

TURNED 

aa4l Re-tailored, “Just like Mew” by Ike Original and 
Leading Turn-riot hr* Tailor*. 

Send alone at onte. Carriage Paid One Way. 

WALTII CURRALl 6 CO., 8. Broadway, Lud«ate Hill 

I Near '• Times " Offices.^ 'Phone ; t tntraJ ififi. 

I Established lODj. Please mention " Illus. i.ond. News." 


The best and neatest method of preventing laundry losses. Your name is 
woven on fine cambric tape in fast Turkey Red, Black, Green, Gold, 
Helio, Sky or Navy Blue lettering. 

PRICES 

6/— - for 12 dozen 

a 19 . ,. 6 .. 

a/e - „ 3 ., 


| DOUGLAS HAIG 

Style No. 8 

Obtainable from all drapers 
a few days’ notice. A spec.™ 
for marking handkerchiefs and small articles is supplied if required. 

Samples and full List of Styles FREE on application . 

J. St J. CASH, Ltd. ('&'*•), COVENTRY 


Write forSAMPLESoE CASH’S WASH RlBBONS-m.de in Pl.in.nd Brooded 

effect! in the following colours ; White, blue. pink, heliotrope Sc maize—Fax colours. 
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SPORTSMAN’S(Dry)AQUEEN’SfSw«t) 

The combination of fine old Brandy and matured 
juice of the English Morelia Cherrv. makes 
GRANT’S MOKELLA CHERRY BRANDY 
unquestionably one of the most wholesome and 
delicious Liqueurs in the world. 

It is essential that you should ask for GRANT’S 
and see that you obtain GRANT’S MORELLA. 
A good way to remember this is to memorise— 
WELCOME ALWAYS. KEEP IT HANDY- 
GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 

SOI.D IN BOTTLES AND Ji-BOTTLES. 

The Distillery , 

Maidstone. 


Oakeys WELLINGTON j 

Knife Polish 


The Original Preparation lor Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
and all Steel, Iron. Brass, and Copper articles. Sold In Canister, 
at 3d., ad., 6 c is., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, Ac, 
Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, Ia>nd*m. S.E. |. 


Battery Service 

ENDS BAITERY TROUBLE. 
219-220, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C\ 2 


iBERKEFELD 



SARDINIA 

HOUSE 

KINCSWAY 

LONDON 


F I 


Sani-Flush 



CANI-FLUSH makes 
•**' the closet bowl the 
easiest part of the lava¬ 
tory to keep clean. 

It eliminates all un¬ 
pleasant scrubbing, 
scouring and dipping 
methods. 

. J ust sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into bowl, and flush—bowl 
and trap become as clean 
and white as snow. Always 
keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Sant-Flush sells for 1/9 per large 22 oz. 
can, al all Chemists, Ironmongers and 
Grocers. If not obtainable, send ns 1/9 and 
6 d. extra for cost of postage and packing. 

General Sales Agents 

Tie Britiab Harold F. RitcUe & Co., Ltd. 
83, Farrincden Read, Leaden, K.C. 1. 



Himrods 


If you euffer from Asthma, Catarrh nr Ordinary 
Co/de. Buy a tin today at your chemist.. 

4a. erf. a tin 
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LAST RITES IN; A PHARAOH’S FUNERAL: THE MUMMY HELD UPRIGHT BY A PRIEST PERSONIFYING 
THE JACKAL-HEADED ANUBIS, WHILE ANOTHER PERFORMS THE u OPENING OF THE MOUTH ” CEREMONY. 


Hiis drawing forms a sequel to that on a double-page in this number illustrating a 
typical funeral of an Egyptian king, such as Tutankhamen, some 3000 years ago. 
The reader should also refer to the article by Professor Flinders Petrie on another 
page, describing the ceremonies. In a note pointing out the detail of the above 
scene, Mr. Forestier says : “ The procession having arrived at the end of its 
journey, the mummy is removed from the sacred boat and placed upright with 


its back to the entrance of the tomb. . . . The final rites take place an 
loud wailings. The widow of the dead king, kneeling, clasps the mummy, w 
is held up by a priest personifying Anubis. Whilst one priest performs 
‘ opening of the mouth ’ ceremony, sacred charms are recited, and another p 
pours purificatory libations of Nile water over the head of the mummy. ft 
while the mourning women circling round, lamenting, perform their last mystic da: 


Reconstruction Drawing by A. Forestier, from Information Supplied by Professor Flinders Petrie. (Copyright in the United States and Canada.—CR.) 















“CAMPED DURING CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE LAST BLUE MOUNTAINS OF GOUJDIR ON THE BORDERS OF HOGGAR ” : A BIVOUAC 
OF THE CITROEN EXPEDITION AMID ROCKY SOLITUDES IN THE HEART OF THE SAHARA. 


The conquest of the Sahara by the French expedition of Citroen “ caterpillar ” 
cars was thus announced in a message from its leaders, MM. Haardt and Audouin- 
Dubreuil, sent from Timbuctoo, their goal, on January 8: “On the morning of 
January 7, in radiant sunshine, we entered Timbuctoo in exactly the same order 
in which we had left Tuggurt with our five cars and all their personnel. . . . 
Our cars, surrounded by large numbers of Touaregs on horseback, entered Tim- 


. buctoo in the midst of a delirious crowd. The first Trans-Sahara motor ail, 

carried by the Citroen Mission from Tuggurt to Timbuctoo in twenty days, 
fifteen of which were actually devoted to travelling, was officially handed over 
i in front of the Governor's Palace as we stepped from our cars A practical and 

rapid communication has thus been established across the French Sahara between 
1 rich Algeria and opulent French West Africa. Our mission is achieved.'’ Earlier 

(Continued opposite 
















THE GLAMOUR OF ANTIQUITY (AT LUXOR) BALANCED BY A ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM”: THE CONQUEST 
OF THE GREAT AFRICAN DESERT-CITROEN CARS IN A ROCKY DEFILE OF THE SAHARA. 


Continued.] 

messages had said : “ The Mission left In Salah at dawn on December 24 . . . 
crossed the vast wind-swept plains of Tidikelt . . . and then left the sandy 
desert to enter the stony desert. The cars continued in this new country without 
slackening speed. . . . The mission camped during Christmas night in the last 
Blue Mountains of Goujdir on the borders of Hoggar. . . . After having crossed 
the Tanesruft, the great Desert of Thirst, where any faulty orientation means 


certain death, we reached French West Africa on December 31.” A writer in 
the '* Times," drawing an interesting comparison between the Citroen feat and 
the great Egyptian ** find ” at Luxor, says : " The glamour of antiquity at one 
end (of the great African desert) is balanced by a romance of modern mechanism 
at the other. . . . The desert-buried empires of the past may even now be 
finding their avenger in ‘ caterpillar-wheeled ’ motor-cars." 









SHOWING THE REFEREE (MR. VILE) ON THE EXTREME RIGHT : ONE OF THE SCOTTISH PLAYERS, 
WITH THE BALL, TACKLED BY A GROUP OF FRENCH OPPONENTS. 


FORWARDS STRUGGLING FOR THE BALL AT A LINE-OUT : AN 
INCIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL “RUGGER'’ MATCH. 

Scotland beat France in the international “ Rugger ” match, played at Inverleith, 
near Edinburgh, on January 20, by two goals and two tries (16 points) to a goal 
dropped from a mark (3 points). The game was rather a rough one, and several 
of the French players were injured and temporarily disabled. One of their team 


humorously remarked : “ This is not football; this is butchery.” The French 
forwards worked very hard, but the team’s play as a whole was criticised as being 
too much on the defensive, not giving their outside men a chance. The French 
points were the result of a fine drop-kick by M. L. B^guet.- [Photos. C.N.] 


Amateurs v. Professionals in a Great Cup-Tie “Re-play”: The Corinthians Beaten. 



A MATCH THAT DREW 45,000 PEOPLE TO STAMFORD BRIDGE ON A MONDAY : A GREAT AMATEUR ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER : MR. B. HOWARD BAKER, THE CORINTHIAN 

CORINTHIANS ▼. BRIGHTON—THE CORINTHIANS CLEAR FROM A CORNER. GOAL-KEEPER, SAVES BY PUNCHING THE BALL OVER THE BAR. 



HEAD ▼. FOOT : MR. A. G. BOWER (LEFT) ANOTHER SKILFUL “ SAVE ” BY THE CORINTHIAN GOALKEEPER : MR. B. HOWARD MORE BRILLIANT WORK BY MR. BAKER : 

FRUSTRATES A BRIGHTON FORWARD. BAKER (IN THE AIR) PUNCHES THE BALL AWAY FROM GOAL. THE CORINTHIAN “GOALIE” “SAVING.” 


Enormous interest was taken in the second replay between the Corinthians, the 
famous Amateur Association team, and Brighton and Hove Albion, on the Chelsea 
ground at Stamford Bridge, on January 22, when 45,000 spectators were present, 
although it was a Monday. The Corinthians were beaten by 1 goal to nil, and 


thus failed, after all, to get through the first round of the Football Association 
Cup competition in their first experience of cup-tie football. They had previously 
played two drawn games against the Brighton team—the first at Brighton, the 
second at the Crystal Palace. Both resulted in l goal all.— [Photos. S. andG.a.nd Topical.] 



































oAV THE KING'S SECOND SON AND HIS BRIDE-ELECT : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK AND LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON. (INSET)—THE ENGAGEMENT RING. J&a* 

A KASHMIR SAPPHIRE AND TWO DIAMONDS SET Dl PLATINUM. 


Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon and her parents, the Earl and Countess of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne, spent the week-end at Sandringham with the King and Queen 
and other members of the Royal Family. The plans for her marriage to the 
Duke of York were discussed, but at the time of writing no official announcement 
lias been made, although Westminster Abbey has been mentioned as the probable 
scene of the ceremony and the end of April as the date. The group at Glamis 
shows Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon with various members of the family and friends. 
The Hon. Michael and the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon are the two youngest of her 


four brothers; Lady Rose Leveson-Cower is the younger of her two sisters (she 
married Captain the Hon. William Spencer Leveson-Gower, D.S.O., R.N., in 1916) j 
Captain the Hon. James Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., is the youngest son of the seven¬ 
teenth Earl of Moray; Lady Margaret Scott is the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Buccleuch; Lady Doris Gordon-Lennox is the second daughter of the Earl of 
March, and grand-daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon; and Lady 
Katherine Hamilton is the youngest daughter of the third Duke of Abercorn. The Duke 
of York gave his flancAe her beautiful engagement ring before going to Sandringham. 



















wnoie point oi tne controversy tnat He 
represented the more hopeful and even 
hilarious, and Arnold the more sober 
and even sombre side of the nineteenth 
century. He had all the high hopes of 
the age, often in forms that are now for¬ 
gotten and might now seem fantastic. 
The papers say. very truly, that he was 
a Positivist, but do not always explain 
very lucidly what a Positivist was. 

A Positivist, as he figures in the life 
and correspondence of the Huxley and 
Arnold period, meant something much 
more definite than a rationalist who 
rested all his views on positive know¬ 
ledge. A Positivist meant a Comtist, 
and a Comtist meant a good deal. 
Comte had a complete new religion, 
or, rather, a new Church ; for it was 
modelled throughout on the Catholic 
Church. It had a liturgy. It had a 
calendar. I believe it had vestments. 1 
am sure it had saints' days dedicated to 
Darwin or Newton. I do not know in 
what the ceremonial consisted, or what 
were the vestments worn.. Perhaps they 
all wore tails on Darwin Day. Perhaps 

thpv roInKm f od CZ««- !»««« V* -_«_ t 


religion” — how swiftly and silently it 
would have been scribbled down in that 
terrible notebook, side by side with " the 
British College of Health in the New 
Road,” or " The Destiny of England is 
in the great heart of England," or Mrs. 
Gooch's Golden Rule, or Mr. Roe¬ 
buck's explosion, “ I ask you whether 
in the whole world there is anything 
like it. I pray- that our unparalleled 
prosperity may last" I For the great 
majority in the industrial and commer¬ 
cial movement there never was any 
prosperity. Even for the minority of 
men like Roebuck our unrivalled pro¬ 
sperity has not lasted. 

In other words, if a later generation 
really wants to know what was the use 
of Matthew Arnold, it was this: that 
he had the power of withering up or 
reducing!to ridicule the particular sort 
of rubbish talked by Mr. Roebuck in 
Parliament and by the " Gentleman 
with the Duster” in John Bull. He had 
the power of making some people at 
least understand that commercialism is 
not even the same as common-sense, far 







NOT YET SEVENTEEN, AND MARRIED TO A GIRL OF THE SAME AGE : PU-YI, 
WHO RETAINS THE IMPERIAL TITLE, BUT WILL BE THE LAST EMPEROR. 


WHERE SOME OF THE PICTURESQUE CEREMONIES AT THE MARRIAGE OF THE YOUNG 
EMPEROR TOOK PLACE : A PALACE RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Although the young Emperor Pu-yi abdicated when China became a Republic, 
in 1912, he retains the imperial title, which, however, will cease at his death. He 
was born in 1906, and succeeded his uncle, Kuang-Hsu, in 1908. Ever since the 
Republic began he has lived in the palace in the Forbidden City at Pekin, and the 
relations between the Republican Government and the Manchu Court are excellent. 
His wedding to the daughter of Jung Yuan, a Manchu noble, was celebrated with 
all the elaborate old-time ceremonial. First came the betrothal rites, last October, 


and then, in turn, the joint worship of the imperial ancestors, sacrifices, and stj 
ceremonies of congratulation. The actual wedding took place at the romantic he 
of 4 a.m. on December 1. The bride, seated in the Phoenix Chair, was carried 
procession by moonlight to the Palace of Cloudless Heaven. Before the happy p< . 
ceremonially drank the Nuptial Cup together, many other quaint rites 
observed. Our photographs are of unique interest, as taken in the Forbidden Ci 
by the only European guest, Mr. R. F. Johnston, the Emperor’s English tutor. 




















8. USED BY DR. EDWARD JENNER DURING HIS PRACTICE : LANCETS AND SCARIFIERS 
OF GOLD, IVORY, AND STEEL. 


Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was born on May 17, 1749, at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, of which village his father was the vicar. When 
thirteen he decided to follow the profession of medicine, and served a term of six years’ apprenticeship in Sodbury, Bristol. On attaining the age of twenty-one 
he came to London and entered as a house-pupil with the famous surgeon, John Hunter, with whose family he resided for two years. On leaving London he 
settled down to practise in Berkeley, his native village, and shortly after took up the study of cow-pox, with which, in the pastoral district in which he lived, he 
often met. His first experiment in vaccination was performed on May 14, 1796, when he took some matter from a pustule on a dairymaid’s hand and inoculated 
a healthy boy about eight years of age, named James Phipps. On July 1 he inoculated him with variolus lymph from a case of small-pox, and found that the 
boy did not contract small-pox. Thus Jenner made his great discovery that those who contracted the milder disease of cow-pox were immune from small-pox, or 


WHERE JENNER PRACTISED FOR MANY YEARS AND DIED ON JANUARY 26, 1823 : 
THE CHANTRY, ADJOINING THE CHURCHYARD AT BERKELEY. 


10. WITH A COW IN THE BACKGROUND : A PORTRAIT OF EDWARD JENNER, NOW 
IN THE WELLCOME HISTORICAL MEDICAL MUSEUM, WIGMORE STREET. 
























4 A RELIC Of THE DISCOVERER OF VACCINATION : 
JENNER’S MEDICINE-CHEST. 


5. JENNER’S LONDON HOME IN 
1803 : 14, HERTFORD STREET. 


USED BY DR. EDWARD JENNER IN HIS CONSULTING-ROOM : 
A CABINET FOR MEDICINES. 


II. IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY : EDWARD JENNER, M.D., F.R.S., 
AT THE AGE OF 65 -A PORTRAIT BY J. NORTHCOTE, R.A. 


12. ANOTHER PORTRAIT BY J. NORTHCOTE, R.A., IN THE WELLCOME HISTORICAL 
MEDICAL MUSEUM : EDWARD JENNER, AGED 65. 


took it only slightly, a discovery which has saved thousands of lives from the dread disease. He first communicated his results in a paper of which the manuscript 

exists (see illustration on page 124), and later, in 1798, in a short published treatise. In 1802 Parliament granted him £10,000 for expenses, after an inquiry 
during which Dr. Matthew Baillie testified that “ If Dr. Jenner had not chosen openly and honourably to explain to the public all he knew upon the subject, he 
tight have acquired a considerable fortune.” A second grant, of £20,000, was made to him in 1806. In 1803 Jenner had set up in practice as a physician in 
Hertford Street, but not meeting with much success, he returned to Berkeley, where he died on January 26, 1823. “Vaccination,” said Professor W. J. Simpson 
recently, “ has saved more lives than any other medicine or preventive work in the world. Nobody realises what the conditions were before general vaccination 
Wrr.e in. At least half-a-million people died yearly of small-pox in Europe.” Countless others were disfigured and many blinded by it, 












HOW THE CONQUEST OF SMALL-POX WAS FIRST PRO¬ 
CLAIMED : EDWARD JENNER’S PAPER MAKING KNOWN 
HIS DISCOVERY OF VACCINATION—A FACSIMILE OF 
THE FIRST PAGE. 

or two hearts, and here and there some reader may 
recognise them as the inspired work of one Thomas 
Arnold — not Thomas the father of Matthew. I 
trust that the memories they arouse will not be 
altogether painful. 

The phrases, so singularly appropriate to the 
books before us, are these : ” The judge often admired 
the beauty of virtue. The citizens are doing ill. 
The citizens are doing well. I have often admired 
the virtue of the citizen. The citizens 
admire the virtue of the judge.” 

In both volumes we hear much of 
citizens doing ill and well, in each we see 
a judge admiring the beauty of virtue, and 
on occasion the virtue of the citizen, 
although he does not lose sight of the 
citizen’s shortcomings. And the final result 
of reading these two works is that we, as 
citizens, are compelled to admire the virtue 
of the judge, a virtue made up of rich 
learning, wit, wisdom, humour, and human¬ 
ity. Not to beat about the bush longer, 
the books in question are “ What thf. 

Judge Thought,” by his Honour- Judge 
Parry (Fisher Unwin ; 21s.) ; and " The 
Loom of the Law,” by Mr. J. A. R. 

Cairns, Magistrate of Thames Police Court 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.). 

When Judge Parry admires the virtue 
of the citizen, he is not content to do so 
in general terms, but charms his reader 
with concrete examples. He goes to the 
United States for three of these—Abraham 
Lincoln, Rufus Choate, and William Henry 
Seward ; to Ireland for one, Daniel 
O'Connell ; and to ancient Greece for one, 

Solon. The one Englishman in the list 
is Mr. Justice Maule, and his virtue con¬ 
sists chiefly in the fact that he was probably the 
greatest wit on the English Bench. In one case 
Maule’s irony worked great public service. It was 
when he told Hall, the bigamist, that if he had told 
Maria (the second lady) the real state of the case and 
said, ” I ’ll marry you if you choose to take your 
chance and risk it,” he (Maule) would have treated 
the case more lightly. As it was, Hall got three 
months, or, as some say, four. But that was because 
he had not told Maria all about it. 

But even then, Judge Parry is not convinced that 
irony and wit are, properly speaking, judicial qualities. 


He produces new documents in the case Whistler v. 
Ruskin, in which his father, Serjeant Parry, appeared 
with Mr. Peteram for the Plaintiff and ultimately 
wrested from Sir John Holker the glorious victory 
of a farthing damages. Friendly chance has thrown 
in Judge Parry's way the brief for the Defendant. 
Attached to that document are various interesting 
notes by Ruskin, hitherto unpublished. 

But of all the essays in this volume, that which 
has delighted me most (for it beats even the letter 
from Uncle Dogberry to his niece Portia concerning 
her future at the Bar and in Parliament) is one 
that may seem at the first blush very technical and 
only to be understanded of and appreciated by such 
as are themselves learned in the Law’. But even 
Necessity herself, whether she golfs or no, and certainly 
every golfing layman, must enjoy the dissertation 
” What the Judge Thought Concerning the Law of 
the Lost Golf Ball.” It is the quintessence of judicial 
wit and humour, exercised playfully’ upon its own 
proper material, from which every particle of dust 
has been blown away. Give me Judge Parry’s or 


Mr. Cairns's book, a pipe and a chimney corner, and 
I ask no better companions for a winter evening. 

From the County Court, pass now to the Police 
Court, and sec ” The Loom of the Law ” at work. Mr. 
Cairns plays Asmodeus to the Queer Street where day 
by day he watches the warp and weft of that loom of 
which, he reminds us, " the threads are human souls. 
Every living soul is within the reach of its machinery, 
and you and I may be of its weaving to-morrow.” Mr. 
Thomas Burke's Mrs. Raymond put it thus : ” Police 
trouble comes to ev’body’—even the ’igh-up ones.” 
But if Mr. Cairns W’rites about the seamy’ side of 
life, he leaves us with a very reassuring impression 



TELLING HIS SISTER THAT PARLIAMENT HAD VOTED 
£20,000 TO MAKE PUBLIC HIS VACCINE DISCOVERY: 
A LETTER FROM EDWARD JENNER TO MRS. BLACK 
(IN FACSIMILE). 

practitioner; he studies every case individually, puts 
himself in the prisoner’s place and judges accordinglv 
The beneficent " long remand ” has become a power 
ful and successful instrument of reclamation am 
reform even in seemingly hopeless cases. In thes< 
“ Experiences and Reflections of a Metropolitar 
Magistrate,” Mr. Cairns has opened up an amazinj 
chapter of the book of life. 

Another very remarkable instance of how the Art 
of Optimism may be learnt in circum¬ 
stances that would seem entirely opposed 
to Optimism, is to be found in Mr. Sidney- 
Dark's ” The Life of Sir Arthur Pearson, 
Bt., G.B.E.” (Hodder and Stoughton ; 10s. 
6d ). Like the biographies of Newncs and 
Northcliffe, it is concerned in part with a 
peculiar phase of journalistic success, and 
the life stories of these three men, read 
together, have their own significance in the 
history of the Press. But the purely 
journalistic part of Mr. Dark’s interesting 
narrative falls into a secondary’ place when 
it is compared with the later phase ol 
Sir Arthur Pearson’s career. There the 
“ champion hustler ” is eclipsed by the 
philanthropist who, having faced and over¬ 
come the affliction of blindness, became a 
light to those who sit in darkness. 

Mr. Dark does well, however, to remind 
his readers of Pearson’s earlier interest in 
schemes of philanthropic work, his Fresh 
Air Fund and the Fresh Air Fortnight for 
slum children. Of that interest the great 
work of St. Dunstan’s for soldiers and 
sailors blinded in the war was the natural 
development. It is here brought home 
with a force of cumulative detail not other¬ 
wise available. The reader secs Sir Arthur 
among his boys, meeting them first in 
hospital with those friendly’ words of encouragement 
that let them know’ they had still a future, leaving 
with each man a watch specially contrived for the 
blind and so giving him Iris earliest hint that his 
fingers would henceforth be his eyes. Pearson’s work 
is traced from small beginnings to its world-wide 
range of beneficence. St. Dunstan’s is not a charity, 
but a human brotherhood, where the blind learn how¬ 
to fend for themselves and to hold their own in indus¬ 
trial and social life. That is Pearson’s best monument, 
but it is well to have Mr. Dark’s sympathetic record 
of how’ it was built up by the courageous man “ who, 
despite misfortune, alway-s found it good to live." 



RIDICULING A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY: A CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE 
OF EDWARD JENNER, ENTITLED “THE COW POCK—OR—THE WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS OF THE NEW INOCULATION.” 

The centenary of the death of Edward Jenner fell on January 26. As shown by this cartoon, 
one of the publications of the Anti-Vaccine Society, he himself was not immune from virulent 
ridicule. Further illustrations of the subject appear on a double page in this number. 
Copyright Photographs by Permission of the Wdlcome Historical Medical Museum. 




ROBIN HOOD TO THE RESCUE OF MAJD MARIAN: AN INTERLUDE AT THE ALDWYCH CLUB'S CABARET 
AND FANCY DRESS DANCE, AT THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS. 

The Aldwych Club, the home of the advertising experts of London, held its 
annual Cabaret and Fancy-Dress Dance at the Connaught Rooms on the 19th inst. 

True to tradition, it sprang many surprises on the guests. One of the jokes, 
for example, was a “raid” by real police on “cocaine traffickers"; with news-boys 


selling special editions reporting the scene, within five minutes of its occurrence 
Maid Marian was " rescued ” in due form by a Robin Hood descending by 
rope, as shown in our illustration—and there was many another " stunt.** 

Was 

all a huge success .—{Drawing CofryrigkUd in the United States and Canada.—C.R.] 












MADE OF BLUE FAIENCE: FUNERARY FICURES OF KINC SENKAMANSEKEN, 
PROBABLY A GRANDSON OF TIRHAQA. 

Photographs by Courtesy of Professor G. A. Reisner , Ph.D. 


words of Isaiah, “ Ah, the land of the rustling of wings 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia ” (Isaiah, 
Chapter XVIII.). Curiously enough, chance has set 
me the task of recovering the lost history of Ethiopia. 
I have seen its rivers, and realise now that the mys¬ 
terious “ land of the rustling of wings ” is the swamp¬ 
land of the White Nile, breeding-ground for countless 
birds, and the southern boundary of Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia is a name often applied to Abyssinia, but 
it belongs really to the Valley of the Nile from the 
First Cataract to the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles. The Egyptians called this region Cush, also its 
name in the Old Testament. Later, when Ethiopia 
became a kingdom, the rulers still called 
their land Cush, and when tt- King 
Aizana of Arum (Abyssinia) conquered 
Ethiopia (about 350 a.d.) he added to 
his titles that of the “ King of Cush." 

But the Greeks called the man of 
Cush " Aithiops,” or " Burnt-face,” and 
classical authors write of Cush as “the 
land of the Ethiopians." 

Pliny gives in his Natural History the 
names of nine writers who contributed 
books or portions of books on Ethiopia; 
and, besides these, there are to be reckoned 
the chapters of Pliny himself, of Strabo, 

Diodorus Siculus, Dion Cassius, and the 
astronomer Ptolemy. Strabo gives us the 
best account of the country, and Pliny a 
mass of unsorted fact and fiction about 
the strange inhabitants and their customs, 
but none of them has left us any material 
for a history of the land. There was one, 

Simonides the Younger, who, Pliny says, 
lived five years at Meroe, the southern 
capital of Ethiopia, " while he was writing 
concerning the Ethiopians." His book 
may have been a history of Ethiopia, but 
it has not survived to our day. 

There were two Ethiopias—the North¬ 
ern, a land of desert roads; and the 
Southern, a land of tropical rains. North¬ 
ern Ethiopia includes the Valley of the 
Nile in its most arid parts, between the 
First and the Fourth Cataracts. This is 
almost the most poverty-stricken land in 
the world—a water channel between sand¬ 
stone deserts with granite barriers. Here 
and there is a patch of cultivable land at 
the mouths of the lateral ravines, though 
not enough to support more than a scanty 
population. But the waters of the Nile 
flowed through from the south and made 
the desert passable for the caravans and 


years later, the kings of 
the 12th Dynasty built 
a line of forts to guard 
the roads from the First 
Cataract to the head of 
the Third, where an 
Egyptian military and ad¬ 
ministrative colony was 
founded. And after the 
Hyksos invasion, when 
Egypt was becoming a 
great empire, one of the 
first acts was the con¬ 
quest of Ethiopia and 
its occupation by an 
Egyptian administration 
headed by a viceroy. 

For 450 years a line 
of twenty-four Egyptian viceroys ruled Ethiopia. 
Temples were built along the Nile from Assuan as far 
as Napata at the foot of the Fourth Cataract, at the 
upper end of what is now Dongola Province of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Northern Ethiopia became a 
province of Egypt, and was thoroughly Egyptianised 
in its culture, and largely altered in its population, as 
wild tribes found safety of life and property under the 
Egyptian administration. 

After the days of the Egyptian viceroys, in the 
obscure period between 1000 B.c. and 750 b.c., Ethiopia, 
a province of Egypt, became independent, and main¬ 
tained its independent existence for eleven centuries. 


FILLED WITH WATER: THE TOMB OF TIRHAQA— 
SHOWING MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A., ON A 
RAFT, TAKING MEASUREMENTS. 

The tomb was laid dry by bailing with petroleum - tins, but refilled 
with water from some subterranean source. The entrance is seen 
in the background. 

excavation of the royal cemeteries at El-Knr'uw, Nuri, 
and Barkal, around Napata, the capital of Northern 
Ethiopia, and those around Meroe, the capital of' 
Southern Ethiopia. All the kings of Ethiopia were 
buried in pyramids in these cemeteries, each having 
reigned on the average about a generation. Thus the 
group of craftsmen and artists who prepared the 
burial-place of one king was never exactly the same 
as that employed for the tomb of another, but 
individuals often worked for more than one king. By 
comparison, the similarities and differences of the 
work of these groups indicated clearly the order in 
which they had worked. 

In other words, our present knowledge of the 
order of the kings of Ethiopia depends really on the 
[Cord irate A pa page 142. 


FOUND LYING IN WATER IN A BURIAL - CHAMBER OF THE PYRAMID: FUNERARY FIGURES (SHAWWABTt) OF TIRHAQA. 
These figures were made of alabaster, serpentine, and ferricrete sandstone. 
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AN ETHIOPIAN KING OF EGYPT ABOUT &3-568 BX. 
A STATUE OF ASPALTA IN GRANITE. 


•MENTIONED IN ISAIAH": TIRHAQA 
A FUNERARY FIGURE IN SERPENTINE. 


WITH BROKEN CHAPEL WALLS (FOREGROUND) : TH1 
STAIRWAY OF ANLAMAN’S PYRAMID, FROM THE TOP. 


PAINTED IN COLOURS: THE BURIAL - CHAMBER OF KING TANUTAMON, WHQ 
WAS DRIVEN OUT OF EGYPT BY THE ASSYRIAN, ASHURBAN1PAL, IN 661 BX. 


AFTER ITS REMOVAL FROM THE TOMB IN THE SECOND ETHIOPIAN ROYAL 
CEMETERY, AT NURI : THE GRANITE SARCOPHAGUS OF KING ANLAMAN. 


The lost history of Ethiopia, as we learn from Professor Reisner’s article on 
another page, has been largely recovered by the researches of the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition. Formerly only a province of Egypt, Ethiopia, between 1000 and 
750 B.C., became an independent kingdom whose rulers conquered Egypt and 
became its Pharaohs. All these Ethiopian kings were buried in pyramids in the 
royal cemeteries at El-Kur’uw, Nuri, and Barkal, around Napata, and thosl around 
Meroe. Describing the Ethiopian royal lineage. Professor Reisner says: “ After 
Piankhy, other descendants of Kashta — Shabaka, Shabataka, Tirhaqa (who is 


mentioned in a prophecy of Isaiah) and Tanutamon—ruled over Egypt as well as 
Ethiopia from 710 to 661 B.C. (25th Dynasty). . . . This short imperial period 
of the Ethiopians was brought to an end by the far greater Assyrians, who invaded 
Egypt • • • hut after Tanutamon twenty kings, all claiming descent from the 
original family, ruled Ethiopia from Napata and were buried at Nuri, where the 
second royal cemetery had been begun by Tirhaqa." In the Bible we read 
(11. Kings, xix 9) that Sennacherib, King of Assyria, "heard say of Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia, * Behold, he is come out to fight against thee.’ '* 





































BDILT ORIGINALLY IN THE 18TH DYNASTY (TO WHICH TUTANKHAMEN BELONGED) AND REBUILT BY PIANKHY, 
THE ETHIOPIAN CONQUEROR OF EGYPT: THE TEMPLE OF AMON AT NAPATA, JUST EXCAVATED. 

In his article on another page. Prolessor Reisner writes After the Hyksos invasion, About 750 B.C. Kashta. who ruled at Napata, the capital of northern Eth 
when Egypt was becoming a great empire, one of the first acts was the conquest took the title of king, and conquered upper Egypt as far as Thebes. “ Pj 5 

of Ethiopia. . . . For 450 years a line of 24 Egyptian viceroys ruled Ethiopia. the Great, son of Kashta, extended his dominions northwards to the Mediterr 

empies were built along the Nile from Assuan as far as Napata at the foot of and southwards to the swamps of the White Nile. . . . After Piankhy 

t e Fourth Cataract. . . . After the days of the Egyptian vicerbys, in the descendants of Kashta ruled over Egypt as well as Ethiopia from 7io to . 

obscure period between 1000 B.C. and 750 B.C., Ethiopia, a province of Egypt, (25th Dynasty); but their capital remained at Napata, where Piankhy 

came independent and maintained its independent existence for eleven centuries.” a great temple to Amon, the national god.” 









GOLD 

SIZE). 


AN AMULET FROM QUEEN TABYRY'S TOMB: 

A BLUE MARBLE CAT (ACTUAL SIZE). . 

J 


WITH A GOLD HEAD OF HATHOR ON ROCK-CRYSTAL : 
A QUEEN’S PENDANT (ACTUAL SIZE). 


Many gaps In the history of ancient Ethiopia and of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt have been filled by’ the remarkable discoveries made by the Harvard-Boston 
archaeological expedition in Egypt. As Professor Reisner, its Director, points out in his article on page 126, the chronological basis of the period has been 
established by the excavations at the various Ethiopian royal cemeteries, some of which are illustrated on other pages. “ All the kings of Ethiopia,” he writes, 
“ were buried in pyramids in these cemeteries, each having reigned about a generation. Thus the group of craftsmen and artists who prepared the burial-place 
of one king was never exactly the same as that employed for the tomb of another. By comparison, the similarities and differences of the work of these groups 
indicated clearly the order in which they had worked. In other words, our present knowledge of the order of the kings of Ethiopia depends really on the 
products of the workshops of . . . the greatest masters of their crafts in Ethiopia, selected to work for the king. By a minute examination of their works we 
were able to arrange the pyramids of the kings in chronological order, and it only remained to write the names of the kings instead of the numbers with which 






























INSCRIBED WITH KING NETAKLABATAMAN’S NAME (ABOUT 
533*513 B£.) : A SILVER MIRROR FOUND IN HIS TOMB. 


WITH ASP ALTA'S 
NAME INSCRIBED 


HANDLE : A GOLD 
VASE FROM HIS 


we had marked their pyramids. The names of some were VASE FR0M HIS 

already known. These were connected with their tombs tomb 

by inscriptions. . . . The names of other kings, lost to (actual size). 

human knowledge for nearly 2000 years, have been found L __ _ ______ ___ 

in similar inscriptions and assigned to their respective 

pyramids.” The cat amulet illustrated above was found, appropriately enough, in the tomb of Queen Tabyry, “ a favourite queen of King Piankhy." The 
description of the object below it is: “a pendant of gold and rock-crystal, from the tomb of another queen of Piankhy. The gold head of Hathor and the 
base are joined by a gold cylinder which passes through a polished hole in the crystal.” These and some of the other “ finds ” are shown in their actual sizi 






The numbers in the key-pUm indicate (i) Standard-bearers ; (a) Case containing Canopic eases ; (3) Relatives lamenting ; (4) Boat-shaped hearse on sledge ; (5) Mummy of the king ; (6) and (7) Female mournen 
symbolising goddesses ; (8) Priest with censer ; (9) Attendants of priest ; (10) Sphinx ; (xi) Eye of Osiris ; (12) Sprinkler ; (13) Palm-bearers ; (14) Slaves and oxen drawing hearse ; (15) High Priest with attendants ; 

HOW TUTANKHAMEN PROBABLY ENTERED HIS TOMB: A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING, F 

In connection with his lecture on “ Royal Burials in Egypt,” which he arranged to give at University College, London, on January 23, Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, kindly supplied particulars for this interesting drawing. Mr. Forestier writes: “The sacred boat carrying the mummy 
has been placed on a sledge drawn by four oxen. . . . Several men. under a superintendent, helped in the pulling of the boat. ... A priest walks alongside 
the sledge, turning round from time to time, offering incense and pouring libation. On the other side of the coffin the 1 sprinkler,' with a brush dipped in a 
vase, throws water upon the ground, perhaps on the passers-by—it may be to ward off the evil eye. In the boat at the head and feet of the mummy, which 
lay on a couch, sheltered by a canopy adorned with floral decorations (in this case, a parchment imitation of the papyrus flowers), stood or knelt two 








J '* * re *dinf ; (17) Cue containing statue or emblem ; (18) Mourning women and priestess shaking sis tram ; (19) Bo* of offerings ; (20) Sacred boat borne by priests ; (21) Bearers of insignia and perso n 

( M ) Tases and offerings, with priests in attendance ; (23) Horse-drawn chariot ; (24) Two chariots drawn by slaves ; (25) Thrones and chairs ; (ad) Royal couches ; (*7) Head of procession erst., 

ROM ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA, OF AN EGYPTIAN KING S FUNERAL IN THE 14th CENTURY B.< 


female mourners, close relations of the deceased, probably wife and sister, symbolising the two goddesses Isis and Nephthys. Sometimes garlands of flow, 
heaped in the boat, which had a figure of the Sphinx standing conspicuously on the prow, whose painted side (near the end) showed the eye of Osiris. j 
the mummy, two men dragged a sledge on which was placed the case enclosing the four Canopic vases which contained the viscera of the deceased, all 
cleansed and embalmed in spices. ... In front of the oxen walks the officiating priest, with a scribe reading prayers. A tall case, which may have cont- 
statue of the dead king, is drawn by four men, in front of whom circle female mourners. Preceding them are slaves carrying offerings. . , . 
sacred ark borne by priests. . . . Then chariots, one of them harnessed. Further up slaves carry funerary furniture."— [Drying Copyrighted in ike United States and (_ aru 





ALFRED BUTLER SHOWS HIS PROWESS BY " KNOCK¬ 
ING OUT” ALGERNON HOZIER: “BATTLING BUTLER," 
AT THE NEW OXFORD. 

From left to right, the photograph shows Mr. Fred Leslie >s Hugh 
Bryant, Mr. Austin Melford as Algernon Holier, Mr. Jack Buchanan 
as Alfred Butler, and Miss Sydney Fairbrother as Mrs. Alfred 
Butler.— [Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.] 

was puzzled. I could not remember any play with a 
name approaching " Butterfly.” I asked right and 
left ; I telephoned to a well-known critic : " Can you 
tell me where Vlinder comes in in the Shavian drama ? " 
Pause. " Don’t know.” So I went to the theatre, 
and no sooner had the curtain risen than the scales 
fell from my eyes. It was our dear old friend " The 
Philanderer,” which, as far as I can remember, has 


i tu.u mai tne renascence 

of the play may hail from Antwerp ? Once more the 
prophet has found honour abroad ; and to think that 
in 1894 I was dense enough to let this gem slip 
through my Angers ! 

One of my daydreams is near realisation. The 
other, the National Theatre, like the birds, still flutters 
on the telegraph-wires, as the Dutch saying goes. But 
one bird is well in hand, for I have met Mr. A. E. Filmer, 
the well-known producer of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, with many fine performances in his record 
since he studied his art under Granville Barker’s 
guidance as his stage - manager at the Kingsway. 
And as he now thinks that the time has come to 
pursue his ideals in London, and as I was much im¬ 
pressed by his ideas, we put our heads together and 
determined to do for this side of the Thames what 
Miss Baylis has so marvellously achieved over 



" BATTLING BUTLER," AT THE NEW OXFORD: MR. JACK 
BUCHANAN AS ALFRED BUTLER AND MISS SYDNEY 
FAIRBROTHER AS HIS ELDERLY WIFE. 
Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 

months’ season in the spring ; then a tour ; and in 
the autumn once more some months in East London. 


never had a London run. Hereby hangs a 
tale. In 1893 my Independent Theatre had 
successfully launched Shaw as a dramatist 
with " Widowers’ Houses,” when he an¬ 
nounced that he had a new play ready, and 
asked whether I, Dorothy Leighton, the novelist, 
and Charles Ashton Johnson, my associates, 
would hear it, the idea being to give it during 
the season ? Shaw read it to us, and, although 
he is as brilliant a reader as he is a creator. 

I was amused, but not impressed. Frankly, I 
found the play excessively verbose, overloaded 
with side-issues on bacteria and so on, which 
struck me as irrelevant, and would, I feared, 
weary the audience. When the long lecture 
was over, my opinion was: " Too much cackle 
and too few 'osses ” — this, of course, most 
politely, for already Shaw was our Jupiter, 
and we were convinced that our opinion was 
but that of the groundlings. 

I do not quite remember what Miss 
Leighton and Mr. Ashton Johnson said, but 
vaguely, I believe, they were enthusiastic 
about the dialogue and not hopeful of the 
story. Personally, I was, moreover, convinced 
that the English actors of that day could not 
possibly cope with the flood of dialogue— 
that their tongues were not glib enough to 
rattle it off at the lightning speed required. 
Shaw was probably much amused at our lack 
of appreciation, and took his manuscript away. 
What happened next I don’t quite know ; I • 
think “ The Philanderer ” was given at Man¬ 
chester by Miss Homiman, and some time 
in Repertory at the Coronet, Notting Hill 
Gate. I never saw it, and when I read it in 
" Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” I still 
more admired the dialogue and still foupd it 
very long. 

Now when I saw it in Flemish, I found - 
quite ” another pair of sleeves." It was a 
Sunday afternoon ; the good Flemish bourgeois 
packed the theatre. The setting was not ■ only 
modern but faultlessly Britishexcept that 
the club servant wore bright stockbroker 



IN "A ROOF AND FOUR WALLS”: MISS PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 
AS MRS. STENNING, IN MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


AT THE APOLLO. 

In " A Roof and Four Walls," Miss Neilson-Terry not only proves once more 
what a first-rate actress she is, but gives ample evidence of her ability as a 
vocalist.—[ Photograph by Reville Studios.] 


We are going to adopt the system of common¬ 
wealth, which implies a small capital (part 
found—walk up, you enthusiasts !) ; a living 
wage for every actor; the net result to be 
divided between a reserve fund, management 
remuneration, and the actors pro rata to their 
salary. Now here is, I venture to say, a 
chance for the British playwright, a chance 
for the young generation, a chance for 
Whitechapel — perhaps a chance to bring 
West to East; for, if our public crosses the 
bridge to go to the Old Vic, there is no 
reason why it should not be lured beyond 
the frontier line of Aldgate Pump. 

In giving the primeur of the scheme to The 
Illustrated London News, I may add that our 
company is in formation, our repertory prac¬ 
tically selected, and that, unless the untoward 
event of " ’twixt cup and lip ” intervenes, the 
People’s Theatre will be in existence when 
our next issue appears. Look out, then, 
for the name of the theatre next week; 
and, if our readers are interested in the 
scheme, their views and support will be 
heartily welcomed at 24, Launceston Place, 
W.8, by its originators, Mr. A. E. Filmer 
and J. T. Grein. 

After seeing “ A Roof and Four Walls" 
I came away from the Apollo Theatre feeling 
that Mr. Temple Thurston had unrolled a 
human document for my benefit, and that Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry had helped me to read it. 
The problem that faces the two young people 
in his play is surely one of vital interest. Both 
artists—she a singer, he a composer—the wife's 
success outstrips the husband’s. With money 
come independence, self - reliance, and a dis¬ 
regard of the husband’s authority—an authority 
which, obviously, the husband finds it difficult 
to assert. The development of this theme is 
full of humour, of delicate sidelights, and 
human understanding. The result is a play 
that gives one to think, and a performance 
that grips because it is sincerely felt. 
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FRENCH TANKS PARKED IN HERR STINNES’ STEEL-WORKS : A STRONG DISPLAY 
OF MILITARY FORCE IN THE RUHR DISTRICT TO SECURE GERMAN COAL. 
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After the French occupation of the Ruhr valley, Germany entered on a campaign 
of protest. President Ebert and the Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, issued a proclamation 
urging the people to self-control and appointing Sunday, January 15 , to be 
observed as a Day of Mourning throughout the country. The flags of all official 
buildings were to be flown at half-mast, and demonstrations were organised. In 
Essen, however, the French Commandant, General Fournier, issued a proclamation 
forbidding any demonstration on the Day of Mourning, or the flying of flags at 





IN TOUCH WITH THE ACTUAL PRODUCT THAT WAS THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 
A FRENCH SOLDIER GUARDING A BARGE-LOAD OF GERMAN COAL. 


WITH MANY FISTS RAISED, BUT A GOOD DEAL OF LAUGHTER: A GERMAN 


CROWD DEMONSTRATING OUTSIDE THE FRENCH HEADQUARTERS IN ESSEN. 


half-mast. On that day the Germans also arranged a half-hour protest strife, 
that is, a cessation of work from 11 to 11 . 30 . In Essen the commencement , 
the pause was announced by the tolling of bells. A crowd gathered opposite t> 
Kaiserhof Hotel, the headquarters of the French Commission, and sang “ Deutscl 
land iiber Alles," “ The Watch on the Rhine/’ and “ Siegreich wollen wir Frankrefe 
schlagen ” (Victoriously let us march against France). Later, French troo 
occupied State coal-mines, and several German industrial magnates were arreste 
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home-lessons, and one of my little girls—seized with 
a fit of inattention—was unable to solve her very 
easy task— viz., 122 plus 2. At length, and after the 
child had stumbled repeatedly over this simple 
answer, my patience was at an end, and I punished 
her. Rolf, whose attachment to the children is quite 
touching, looked very sad, and he gazed at Frieda 
with his expressive eyes as though he was anxious to 
help her. Seeing this, I exclaimed : ' Just see what 
eyes Rolf is making 1 It looks as if he knew what 
you do not 1 ’ No sooner had I said this than Rolf, 
who had been lying under my writing-table, got up 
and came to my side. . In surprise I asked him, 
' Well, Rolf, do you know what two plus two amounts 
to ? ’ Whereupon the animal tapped my arm with his 
paw four times. . . . After a little while we asked him 
again—‘ Five plus five ? ’ Here, too, the correct 
answer was forthcoming, and thus on the first day did 
we question him up to a hundred, and with equal 
success.” The recorder’s own comment was 
" We were all speechless ”—an understand¬ 
able state of mind ! 

In such manner, it was set out that Rolf 
learnt to recognise letters and numerals; 

" to solve his sums correctly in every form 
of arithmetic, finally even getting as far as 
to extract two and three roots ” ; to give his 
paw twice for " yes ” and thrice for “ no 
to spell phonetically, using numbers for 
letters; to identify birds and trees; and 
" to make original remarks "—such as the one 
he rapped out on Aug. 20, 1914, after war 
had been explained to him as scuffling and 
quarrelling—‘ Lot (his version of his name) 
grn (i.e., gem - likes to) raujn. mudr frbidn 
( i.e., Mutter verbieten = mother forbids) abt 
Jranzos raujn mit deidsn (i.e., Deutschen), 
mudr soln Jrbidn (i.e., Mutter soil es verbieten 
— mother should forbid it), di nid dirjn 
(diirfen) raufe, is ganz wirsd fon di( = They 
should not be allowed to quarrel—it is very 
rough of them !)." He was tried many 
times: " Tests were carried out prior to 
which the whole family had to vacate the 
house — carpets were taken up, in order to 
hunt for electric wires ; window-shutters were 
closed ; cupboards and premises searched, 
and sentinels posted—all this being tolerated 
by them (the Moekels) with the utmost good- 
humour ! And, in spite of all this up¬ 
heaval, Rolf was almost without exception 
ready with his replies 1 ” How very like 
a spiritualistic stance challenged by un¬ 
believers 1 And how dare the Germans in 
their jocularity refer to such Airedale 
intelligentsia as Petroleum-Dogs, a play 
on Airedale as pronounced in German— 

Erd-oel ! 

Follows Miss Kindermann’s personal ex¬ 
perience—with Lola, born at Mannheim, 
on Jan. 27, 1914, daughter of Rolf, the 
" speaker,” and of Jela, thoroughbred of little account. 

• “ Lola; or, the Thought and Speech of Animals.” By Henny 
Kindennann. Translated (from the German) by Agnes Blake. With 
a chapter on " Thinking" Animals by Dr. William Mackenzie, of 
Genoa. (Methuen and Co. ; fis. net). 



THE BEGINNING OF THE “NEW ZOOPSYCHOLOGY”: 
THE “WISE” HANS II. RECOGNISING A PERSON FROM 
HIS PHOTOGRAPH. 

Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News " of 1904 . 

numbers representing her alphabet, and began to 
read, to spell, and to “ talk.” When the work gave 
her a headache she tapped “ 36, 5 "=we (u/eA = pain, 
or hurt). 

Nor was this all : she went much further than her 
father. It is recorded that she would tell hour and 
minute by sense of time, not by clock, although she 
could do that also, and that she was not long confused 
by Summer Time; that she could count dots on paper; 


Reproduced from “ Lola," by Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Methuen and Co. ' 

that she could measure by eye, and that within half 
a centimetre at a distance of about thirty centimetres ; 
that she could name the various notes in music when 
they were played clearly and slowly ; that she could 
identify persons and their particular belongings, tell 
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seem to be dreaming, or to be reading the account of 
a dream . . . yet I am convinced that it is not a 
dream. It is another kind of psychological reality. . . . 
Is there intelligence in the dog, or is the intelligence 
in others ? 

“ If by intelligence in this case we mean the possi¬ 
bility of the animal under observation giving replies 
to questions with, in the human sense, actual under¬ 
standing of the import of such replies, as well as the 
possibility of the animal, a dog two years old, being 
able, after a maximum of fifteen hours’ lessons, to 
read, write and count, and know what it is learning ; 
if that is what is meant by intelligence in this case, 
I must say that I do not believe in it, and that I feel 
compelled for scientific reasons to examine every other 
hypothesis before having recourse to this one.” 

This he does, with care and knowledge, and 
scrupulous fairness ; and his chief conclusion is that 
the “ thinking ” animal owes its powers to a very 
particular psychic relationship between its master and 
itself—a psychic automatism of a medium- 
istic type—and, in the case of the mathe¬ 
matics more especially, that there exists 
in the animal a psychic substratum pre¬ 
disposed to the subjects with which it is 
successful. 

” We may suppose,” he argues, ” that a 
peculiar psychic concordance, which, failing 
a better term might be called mediumistic, 
exists between Lola a. d her mistress. The 
mistress then, in some way, will have ' com¬ 
municated ' through the dog the substance 
of her psychic self (perhaps with eventual 
autonomous additions from the canine or 
other psychic entity) ; all this happening, we 
must suppose, in a subliminal way, with 
partial psychical disassociation on the part of 
the authoress, if not also probably on the part 
of Lola, about which I am quite certain (and 
in this I agree with Neumann) that it abso¬ 
lutely does not understand anything or know 
anything of almost all the manifestations 
of thought which it exhibits. . . . We find 
that the mediumistic hypothesis, however 
shifty it may seem, is a better explanation 
than the telepathic hypothesis. . . . For the 
rest I repeat that ’ telepathy ’ also may co¬ 
exist along with ' mediumistic ’ action. In 
a general way, telepathy would seem to 
assume in the animal a greater amount of 
' human ' psychic affinity, whilst in medium¬ 
istic action I look upon the animal as re¬ 
acting to the intervention of the other mind 
in a much more ‘ automatic ’ way : almost 
like a ‘ speaking table,’ but a table pro¬ 
vided with live feet rather than inert legs, 
and, above all, provided with a nervous 
system forming part of it, so that very 
little action on the part of ttre medium 
is required, but the subliminal action of 
the investigator is enough by itself to 
work it.” 

There " Lola ” must be left, for the judgment of 
the many who will read it: many to scoff and ask 
for salt; some to believe; some to quote; “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy ” E. H. G. 



THE "TALKING" AND "THINKING” DOG: LOLA, THE AIREDALE. 






UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE BISMARCK STATUE AND THE 1870 VICTORY COLUMN: BERLIN’S PROTEST AGAINS 
THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR—THE CROWD AS SEEN FROM THE REICHSTAG. 


A huge crowd assembled outside the Reichstag in Berlin to protest against the 
military action of France in the Ruhr valley, and many similar demonstrations 
have been held elsewhere in Germany. In the Ruhr the German trade unions 
threatened a general strike if the French troops were not withdrawn from the 
mines and the arrested German officials released. It was rumoured also, on 
January 22, that there had been movements of German Reichswehr troops near 
the eastern boundary of the Ruhr district, and that entraining exercises had been 


carried out at Munster before General Ludendorff. The French Governmei 
reported to have called in Marshal Foch to advise as to ensuring the sal 
the French troops of occupation in the Ruhr. A recent report from 
however, said that there was no talk of military resistance, but that peop] 
expecting a return to something like war conditions in the matter of rest 
on luxury, and the practice of stringent economy, as urged by the Chanc 
a message sent to all the provincial governments. 










SHOWINC HOW ROOTS SPREAD ABOVE GROUND AND BIND 
FALLEN LEAVES AND DEAD TREES TOGETHER: A FOREST ON 
A FLOATING ISLAND. 

“ Floating islands do not occur in the sea, but are confined to lakes and 
rivers . . . mainly in tropical countries." 

Illustrations from “ Islands and Their Mysteriesby A. Hyatt Verrill. 

By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 


reef-building corals can thrive at a depth 
exceeding thirty fathoms, and most of them 
prefer five to seven. We cannot discuss the 
not very easy problem of the history of coral 
islands —-e g., how a fringing reef may become 
a barrier reef, and that a ring-like atoll; or 
how the growth is affected by the elevation 
and subsidence of the sea-floor; or how a 
volcano-top that is too deep for colonisation 
by corals may be gradually raised by the 
ceaseless showers of chalk-forming animals, 
from the surface overhead. But an abso¬ 
lutely essential fact is the ceaseless alterna¬ 
tion of waste and repair, scrapping and 
rebuilding. Storms play havoc with the 
coral-growths, smashing them into fragments, 
grinding them into powder. But this severe 
pruning promotes further growth, and the 
seaward slope of the reef is broadened. Masses 
are thrown inwards, too, within the break¬ 
water of the growing atoll-ring, and thus dry 
land may be gradually formed, on which 
even coco-palms may grow. 

„ .. There are a few islands 

Floating 

Islands. 


some satisfaction in the unity which the insulation 
gives. It is partly sentimental: the island raises an 
illusion of expectancy, a hope of discovery. It is 
partly historical : so many associations cling to islands, 
from Patmos to Atlantis, from Corsica to St. Helena, 
from Bermuda to Tobago. But we doubt if the 
scientific fascination is not greatest. How did 
this island begin ; what has been its history ; how 
has it been peopled by plants, animals, and men ? 
We have been recalled to these old questions by 
Mr. Hyatt Verrill’s altogether delightful " Islands and 
their Mysteries " (1923). If anyone wishes for a re¬ 
freshing holiday, let him read every evening for a 
week two chapters of this book of picturesque ex¬ 
plorations among the islands of the sea. 


Continental 

Islands. 


Of islands there are two great 
kinds—the continental and the 
oceanic. A continental island 
was once part of the nearest continent; but " nearest " 
is a relative term, as we see in contrasting Great 
Britain, which belongs to Europe, with New Zealand, 
which belongs to Australia. The detachment of the 
island may be brought about by a subsidence of part 
of the continent, or in the case of small islands by 
erosion severe enough to make an island out of a 
peninsula. On many coasts we see the actual separa¬ 
tion of great stacks of rock from the main cliff. The 
continental islands, large and small, are sometimes 
called destructiona! ; they are, so to speak, on the 
minus side. 


that do not fit very well 
into either of the two 
great divisions — continental and oceanic. 

Thus, huge deposits may be formed near the 
mouths of rivers which bring down large quantities of 
mud and sand 
and gravel. 

There are also 
“floating is¬ 
lands,” some¬ 
times small, like 
the one that 
periodically ap¬ 
pears in Dcr- 
wentwater, some¬ 
times large 
enough to carry 
a village. They 
seem to arise in 
various ways — 
e. g., by the 
accumulation of 
enormous masses 
of dead brush¬ 
wood and the 
like at the 
mouth of a river; 
or by the growth 
of crowded 
tangles of aquatic 
vegetation on the 
surface, and the 
addition of sheets 
of dead debris 
raised from the 


and flora of the land-mass from which is was separated 
off; whereas an oceanic island must be restricted to 
organisms that could be carried thither by currents 
and winds and on the feet of birds, or could actively 
reach the shore by flight or swimming. The problems 
thicken when we inquire (e.g., with Alfred Russel Wal¬ 
lace in his " Island Life ”) how the fauna of Mada¬ 
gascar is so different from that of Africa, from which 
it was separated off in a very remote age. The con¬ 
trast between New Zealand and Australia is also very’ 
striking. The second question has to do with the 
changes in the fauna and flora in the course of the 
island’s history, and the adaptations that have been 
wrought out as the direct or indirect results of the in¬ 
sular peculiarities. Thus, to take a simple case, the 
proportion of flightless to flying beetles in Madeira is 
very high, and we have to consider, in interpreting 
this, Darwin's suggestion that the flying types tend 
to be swept out to sea by the winds. Severe glaciation 
profoundly altered the fauna and flora of Great 
Britain, and volcanic eruptions have often done the 
same elsewhere. It is very interesting, following 
Dr. James Ritchie's fine study, " The Influence of Man 
on the Animal Life of Scotland,” to consider the 
changes of addition and subtraction that man has 
brought about, in a small country, in, say, ten thousand 
years. 

The third question concerns the origin of new 
species on islands. Organisms arc variable, and a 


ANIMALS THAT FORM ISLANDS: A CROUP OF LIVING CORALS ON A CORAL REEF. 
(MUCH ENLARGED). 


Oceanic 

Islands. 


Oceanic islands arc gains rather 
than relics. They are due to 
the tops of submarine volcanoes, 
or to the summits of a slowly rising mountain chain, 
or to coral growths on the shoulders of either of these. 
An oceanic island was not previously part of some¬ 
thing else, and it is sometimes called constructional, 
being, so to speak, on the plus side. It has been 
suggested by some geologists that the gradual eleva¬ 
tion of a submarine plateau may lead to the forma¬ 
tion of an archipelago of islands, and that further 


bottom by the evolution of marsh gas in hot weather. 
Oftenest, perhaps, floating islands are separated-off 
masses of shore vegetation which have grown out 
among mangrove-roots, osiers, bullrushes, and the 
like, and caught up a certain amount of soil during 
floods or high tides. In the course of time the hetero¬ 
geneous masses may become coherent and substantial 
enough to bear trees of their own. In a storm they 
are broken loose like rafts from their moorings. 

In his " Naturalist’s Voyage,” Darwin tells of 
the floating islands of Lake Taguatagua in Chile. 
" They are composed of the stalks of various dead 


new departure on an island is more likely to gain a 
foothold just because of the isolation, which favours 
inbreeding. Thus, each island in the East Indies has 
its peculiarities in the way of monkeys, reptiles, 
fresh-water fishes and snails. Each island in Hawaii 
has its own species of honey-sucker, and each forest 
its own land-snail. Each of the three groups of 
rookeries in the Behring Sea has its own species 
of fur seal, and there are different giant tortoises 
on the various Galapagos Islands. In short, islands 
illustrate the importance of isolation as a factor in 
evolution. And what men have islands bred ! 





England beat Wales in the International “ Rugger ” match at Twickenham on 
Saturday. January 20. by a dropped goal and a try (7 points) to a try (3 points), 
Wales has never yet won an international match at Twickenham The spectators 
numbered about 40,000. Our photograph of the English team shows (from left 
Jo right)—standing: Messrs. J. M. B. Scott (referee). A. M. Smallwood (Leicester). 
R. Edwards (Newport), H. L. Price (Leicester), R. Cove-Smith (Old Merchant 
Taylors), A. T. Voyce (Gloucester), and E. Myers (Bradford); sitting—E. R. 
Gardner (Devonport Services), C. A. Kershaw (United Services), C. N. Lowe 
(Blackheath), W. J. A. Davies (United Services—captain), W. W. Wakefield (Cam¬ 
bridge University). L. J. Corbett (Bristol), and F. Gilbert (Devonport Services); 


on ground in front—G. S. Conway (Rugby), and W. E. G. Luddington 
port Services). A few of the Welsh team we cannot identify. Standing 
are (extreme left) Mr. J. M. B. Scott (referee); third from left, Mr. S. fviorris 
(Cross Keys); second from right, Mr. Gethin Thomas (Llanelly); and, 
right. Captain Burge, a touch judge. Sitting (from left to right) are: s 

Tom. Parker (Swansea), Joe Rees (Swansea), R. A. Cornish (Cardiff), J. ^ * 

Lewis (Cardiff—captain), T. Johnson (Cardiff), Albert Jenkins (Llanelly), and 
Harding (Swansea). In front (right) is Mr. W. Delahay (Bridgend). Th^ ° Ve 
Welsh players were Messrs. T. Roberts (Newport), D. 

A. Baker (Neath), G. Michael (Swansea), and J. Thomson (Cross Keys). 
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William Spencer Leveson-Gower, R.N., D.S.O, Lord 
Granville’s only brother. They have a boy of five 
and a- girl of six. Lord and Lady Glamis have two 
boys and two girls, ranging from twelve to five; and 
the Hon. John and Mrs. Bowes-Lyon have a boy of 
six and a girl of three. Therefore, if Lady Elizabeth 
wishes to have the prettiest of all bridal retinues—a 
child one—she has a dozen nephews and nieces, and 
lovely kiddies at that. 

The old story of the hidden room at Glamis Castle 
has, of course, been revived. It is not quite a myth, 
for there was in olden times a member of the family 
who had a secret apartment, and whom no one ever 
saw. He is long dead, and there is no more mystery 
about this ancient pile than any other of the old 
Scottish castles which has its ghost and traditions 
of tragedy. The Chevalier slept at Glamis in 1715, and 
had eighty beds made up for his retinue. The Bowes- 
Lyon family is closely intermingled with Scottish 
history. Lady Elizabeth is, like her royal fianc6, 
a great enthusiast for tennis, and pla^s a good game, 
if not such an excellent one as the Duke of York. 
April would be a charming month for a royal wedding 1 

On a chill and dreary January day it was a real 
delight to see spring flowers in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Hall in Vincent Square. There were 
orchids also kept in warm places. Among the flower- 
lovers, most of whom were busy giving orders, was 
Lady Juliet Trevor, looking very handsome, and 
accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. Montagu ; Lady Ulls- 
water evidently had many friends among the gardeners ; 
and Lady Bandon and Lady Jekyll were also busy. 

The Prince of Wales is very energetic ; he gets 
in all the hunting he can with the Duke of Beaufort's 
Hounds, and then runs up to town and does a dinner 
and dance on a Friday evening. A jolly one at which 
he was present, also Prince Henry, was given by Mrs. 
Dudley Coats, who was Miss Audrey James, and who 
was always very friendly with the King’s sons. The 
Prince has not a spare ounce of flesh on him ; he keeps 
fit and well, and is determined not to put on flesh if 
he can help it, and he certainly will. The girl who 
goes to manicure him at long intervals does the nails of 
a woman whom I know. She said she was so nervous 
the first time she went, not many weeks back, that 
she upset all her instruments. The Prince helped 
her to pick them up, and then asked her all sorts 
of questions and laughed with her and put her 
quite at her ease. Anyone who says a word against 
H.R.H. to that girl will get their nails cut, and no 
mistake about it 1 

Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles are back in 
town, and a section of the Press derives the greatest 
satisfaction from the fact that she has new blue-and- 
gold curtains in her drawing-room. I believe these 
exciting curtains have been specially woven for 
her Royal Highness, and were hung as soon as they 
were finished. It read almost like a tale in which the 
fairy princess could neither eat nor sleep until her 
favourite room had blue-and-gold curtains, and at 
last, behold! they were there. Our Princess can 
have new curtains every day if she likes, but, being 
quite reasonable and not a neurotic fairy, and only 
wanting a special design, was quite content to wait 
until it was woven. 

Prince George has gone to the Riviera to stay with 
his great-uncle the Duke of Connaught. He will have 



arranging of the exhibits is very clever. As it was a 
new idea for our Academy directors, it greatly pleased 
the large company on Private View day. It was 
pleasant to see Lord and Lady Esher there. Lady 
Esher looking as picturesque and charming as ever. 
Lord and Lady Milner were another distinguished 
couple, and they “ looked on,” having only one 
catalogue, over which they were most amicable. 
Bishop Carr-Glyn looks still a stalwart Churchman. 
Lady Mary was with him, and Lady Frances Balfour 
joined them. Lady Constance Leslie, very stately in 
violet velvet and jet and a Quaker-shaped bonnet, 
talked about Private Views she had been to in the 
'seventies, and then in sprightly style announced that 
being so young as she was, she could not remember 
them—her grandmother must have told her ! Lady 
Constance has always said that her great-grand¬ 
children were most inconsiderate to her in making 
early debuts on this planet ! 

The call of the prize is in these days irresistible, 
because in these days money is so hard to come by. 
Therefore, ^500 cash prizes offered by Wright's Coal 
Tar Soap will be eagerly competed for. The con¬ 
ditions are quite easy, inducing that which is said to 
be next to godliness—cleanliness. First prize, £100; 
second £$o ; third, £2 5 ; twenty prizes of £10 each ; 
fifteen of £5 each ; and twenty-five of £2 each—will be 
awarded in order for the largest amount of wrappers 
of sixpenny tablets of this fine toilet and nursery soap, 
also tenpenny bath-size tablets. The wrappers must 
be in not later than April 30 in this year of grace, 
marked ” Prize Competition,” Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.i. Only printed 
wrappers which cover the outside of the tablets will 
be considered. Therefore, many ablutions, and many, 
many more for all your friends, and so will you win 
a nice sum by doing quite a good thing. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Corrigan are once again in 
possession of the Hon. George and Mrs. Keppel’s 
charming house in Grosvenor Street. Mrs. Corrigan 
began the year with a broken arm, and must console 
her handsome self with the axiom that ” A bad begin¬ 
ning makes a good ending.” Let us hope that it will 
make a good middle too. Mrs. Corrigan usually 
makes her trips between London and Paris by aero¬ 
plane, but it was not in a flying accident, but quite 
prosaically, that she fractured her arm. 

When one goes into a picturesque hall or room and 
sees red-tile flooring, the harmony of it with its 
surroundings strikes a pleasant chord in one’s suscep¬ 
tibilities. When, later, it is found that this floor is 
neither cold nor hard, nor damp, and that it is really 
Liberty's Tiloleum, it is understood that Liberty's is 
a wonderful firm. Now I am told that there is a 
decrease in the cost of production, and the price is 
Teduced to 7s. 6d. the square yard. This is good news, 
for many wanted this artistic floor covering, but hard 
times did not permit them to have it at its higher 
cost. A. E. L. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 

In this very variable climate of ours it is just as well to be ready 
for the warmer days, as we never know when they may be upon 
us. Harvey Nichols have designed these charming wraps shown 
above for the early spring. The top figure has a cloak of 
brown face-cloth, embroidered with silk of the same shade. The 
cape-like sleeves are wrist-length in front and knee-length at the 
back. The second coat is of black marocain oversewn with 
shiny black silk. The third figure wears a beaver brown gabardine 
cape with a deep flounce of petals of the same material, and a 
large collar of gold tissue embroidered in beaver-coloured wool. 













Johnnie Walker: “ Hail ! Sir Walter Raleigh. Every man 

who smokes ought to bless your name.” 


Shade of Sir “ And every man that lifts a glass for 

Walter Raleigh : you s h ou ]d d 0 ^e same.” 


JOHN WALKER Sc SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, Kilmarnock, Scotland. 









A GUEST OF THE KING AND QUEEN AT SANDRINGHAM SINCE HER BETROTHAL 
TO THE DUKE OF YORK: LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON. 

Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon has had a busy time, since her betrothal to the Duke of York was announced, 
replying to numerous messages of congratulation. Our photograph was taken at the town house of her 
father, the Earl of Strathmore, in Bruton Street .—[Photograph by Farringdon Photo. Co.] 
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Far as Thebes. Piankhy the Great, 

>on of Kashta, extended his dominions 
lorth wards to the Mediterranean and 
southwards to the swamps of the 
White Nile ; and he sent members of 
lis family north to hold Egypt and 
south to hold Southern Ethiopia. After Piankhy, 
)ther descendants of Kashta—Shabaka, Shabataka, 


* A series of these deposits, presented by the Sudan Government 
:o the British Museum, is soon to be placed on exhibition in London. 


invaded Egypt and, after a ten years’ war, drove the 
Ethiopians back into their own country. But the 
kings of Napata still controlled the gold-mines and 
the roads to the south, and by the exploitation of 
these managed to revive the prosperity of their 


^CaiieU w 8 auH,uvo vy ^ 

overcame the northern kingdom and 

united Ethiopia for the six most 
prosperous reigns of Meroe. 

About ioo b.c. the kingdom was 
again divided. This second division 
of the government was ended by 
Petronius, the Roman prefect, who, incensed by 

a raid on Assuan, invaded Northern Ethiopia and 

destroyed Napata. The story of the invasion is 
told by Strabo, a friend of Petronius, and in it a one- 
eyed queen of masculine character, named Candace, 

[Continued overleaf. 
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Rowlands* 

Macassar Oil 


is AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for all who wish to Preserve and Beautify the 


HAIR 


as it Penetrates to the Roots 

it will replace the loss of the Natural 
Oil in the Hair, the want of which causes 
Baldness. Ladies and Children should always 
it, as it lays the foundation of a Luxuriant Gn 


Also prepared in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sold in 3/6, 7/-. 10 6. and 21/- K 
by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and Howlands, n?, Guilford Street, Grays Inn Rd t 
--*• '-°ndr 









































IV., containing uuutw 
colleges, schools, and other in¬ 
stitutions, is especially useful as 
an educational guide. The book 
is now in its eighty-sixth year 
of publication, and maintains 
its high standard of production and arrangement. 

The alarming number of people who meet their 
death by cancer is often remarked on, and the fact 
that the determining causes of this terrible disease are 


The body of ex-lMng oonsiannne was ias.cn non. no, -— -—■ " -, , . . M ,u„ 

accompanied by the widowed ex-Queen Sophia and her daughters. There was a funeral procession in Naples to he 
Greek Church, where a memorial service was held. The Greek Government decided not to allow the transfer of the 
body to Athens, as it would revive there the bitter partisan feeling that had begun to subside. 

Photograph by Cm. »V. Morano Pisculli. 




may eventually save thousands from the terrible 
disease. Money is needed, and every cheque sent 
to the Cancer Hospital will hasten the end of its 
unselfish mission. 


passed under us. 

The adult male measures about 
thirty feet in length, the female 
about twenty-five feet. How they 
catch their prey has always mystified me, for they 
feed entirely on squids and cuttlefish, often descending 
for this purpose to great depths. The " schools ' I 

saw on that momentous occasion pursued a perfectly 

\Contmutd ou page 140. 




The illustration shows 
the 23-60 h.p.Vauxhall- 
‘ Arundel’ all-weather 
to seat four. There is 
a door on each side at 
the front. Access to the 
back seats is easy. The 
leather hood is lowered 







































mu r umw w we great orchestral 

concerts such as are performed at Queen's Hall. 

Radio,'or " wireless,” is the chief topic of con¬ 
versation everywhere. Those who have receiving- 
sets already, describe with great enthusiasm what 
they heard ” last night.” Others are all out for 
information—“ Which kind of set would be suitable 

for my house at-? ” ” Would a crystal set receive 

fourteen miles from London ? ” etc. For the benefit 
of readers who may not have read previous articles 
in The Illustrated London News, we repeat that a 
crystal set will receive radio - telephony from any 
broadcasting station up to twenty-five miles, enabling 
two or three people to listen in at once. A valve 
set costs more, but concerts are received very loudly. 


SPEECH FROM NEW YORK TO ENGLAND RECEIVED 
ON AN INDOOR FRAME - AERIAL. 

During a recent test of Transatlantic radio-telephony, speeches 
delivered into an ordinary office telephone in New York, and 
transmitted by radio from Long Island, were heard by sixty people 
at the Western Electric Company’s works at New Southgate, 
Middlesex. The radio waves were intercepted by the indoor frame- 
aerial illustrated above .—[Photograph by Farringdon.] 

Britain may be heard, and in addition the broadcasts 
from Holland and Paris. Moreover, a receiving-set 
of this kind will work a loud-speaker so that a family 
party can listen-in without wearing head-telephones. 

As a means of entertainment for one’s guests at 
home, a radio receiving-set is just the thing, and as 


of speech Dy iaui^ . 

Great Britain has just been camwi . 
with extraordinary success. Mr. H. B. Thayer, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
spoke into his office telephone at Broadway, New 
York. His messages passed through seventy 
miles df ordinary land telephone lines to the radio¬ 
telephone transmitting station at Rocky Point, 
Long Island, whence the speech was radiated across 
the Atlantic. The speech was received clearly in 
Great Britain by a party of sixty people who 
listened-in at the New Southgate (near London) 
works of the Western Electric Company, Ltd. 
The radiations were received on a small indoor 
frame-aerial. W. H. S. 
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BONZO BOOK 


THIRD STUDDY DOCS PORTFOLIO 


A T.M.C. Wireless Set will enable you to follow 
your favourite team and hear the results-of each 
match practically as soon as the game is over. 
Or, you may be interested in boxing, the latest 
news. Stock Exchange quotations, the weather fore¬ 
cast, delightful concerts or an evening of dancing. 


There is no trouble to you. T.M.C. have engineers in every large town 
to advise you, free of cost and without obligation as to the best appa¬ 
ratus to use. 

Your choice having been made, T.M.C. engineers will instal the appa¬ 
ratus and periodically inspect it. 

T.M.C. Wireless Receivers, which are fully approved by the Postmaster- 
General, bear the seal of the British Broadcasting Company. 

The wide variety of models are entirely British Made. 

From £4 - S - O upward*, 
including all Royaltie*. 

London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Newcastle are broadcasting now. 
Come and listen to them any evening up to 10 p.m. at our showrooms in 
London, Birmingham, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield. 

Write to us for our nearest address. 
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ELEPHONE MFG..G. LTD. 

HOLLINGSWORTH WORKS. DUIWICH.I0ND0N.S.E.21. 


































XUVG- JAMES l • 

Uhough King James granted Letters Patents to certain Arm and 
hearty lovers of Colonisation for the purpose of Colonising that 
part of America commonly called Virginia'none can sat^he was a fiend 
to the Earlu Tobacco Planters, for bi^ Taxes, Counterblastes* and 
Prohibitions he tried to crush his peoples indulgence in Tobacco c# 
smoking. But the influence of the weed proved mightier than Kings, 
till Kings themselves are not ashamed to bow the knee before tKe^ 
Sign of the* Three Castles.” 


STieres no Sweater 'TcrGacco comes 

Virginia anxf no Setter 3rand, Tan tde 


"THREE CASTLES 

W.M. Thackeray I TFic Virainlans. 
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This Advertisement is issued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (Of Oreat Britain A Irelandf. Limited far the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain A Ireland and bp the British- A mertcan Tobacco Company, Limited for export. 





















WITH ITS CURIOUS LONG BEAK, AND HUGE HUMP CONTAINING 
SPERMACETI: THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF A BOTTLE- 
NOSE WHALE, AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

The male bottle - nose whale attains a length of about 30 ft., and the female 
25 ft. There are no teeth, except in the full-grown bull, which has a pair 
of short thick tusks. The creature feeds entirely on squids and cuttle-fish. 


shape. The teeth of tins annum mv .. 

“ curious.” But what is to be said of those of 
its near relation, Lavard’s whale ? Herein they go 
on growing and growing, upwards and inwards, 
till at last they meet one another above the beak, 
so as to prevent the animal opening its mouth be¬ 
yond the space of a mere slit! This amazing con¬ 
dition of affairs is without parallel among tooth¬ 
bearing animals. Is it a sign of senility ? No 
one knows. But it is significant that this animal is 
one of the rarest of the whale tribe. How can it possi¬ 
bly'feed ? Whatever nourishment passes into a mouth 
thus locked must be drawn in by a powerful sucking 


pair of conical tusks project from the front of the jaw 
as in Cuvier’s whale, and a pair of triangular teeth are 
lodged in the jaw midway towards the gape. The 
sperm whale, or cachalot, as already mentioned, is a 


of spirally coiled tusks, over seven feet long, 
protruding from the front of the upper jaw. 
Now in the spirally curled horns of antelopes, 
for example, the spirals of the right and left 
horns are opposite. Not so in the tusks of the 
narwhal, where the spiral is the same in lx>th. 
But only rarely arc both tusks developed. 
Normally only the left is visible. The right will 
be found, a mere vestige, lying far down the bony 
socket of the tooth. Why only one should lie de¬ 
veloped, as a rule, and what purpose such teeth can 
serve, is another puzzle. W. P. Pycraft. 
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^ASTHMA CUR ' 

Ttim Standard R.m.d, For Ov.r SO T..r. ! 

■eet *r>d quietest remedy for Catarrh. Ordinary Colds ? 
I Asthma Troubles. At all Chemists. 4n bd. a tin. I 


BERKEFELD 



In Satin Finish 5/6 
Nickel or Bronze 6/b 
Electro Plate or Antique Silver 10/b 
Solid Silver from £2 10s. 

Names embossed or engraved at slight extra cost. 

Obtainable at Harrods, Barkers, Selfridges 
Derry Sc Toms, Civil Service, and other 
leading Stores, Jewellers, etc. 


THE CI-GAR-OUT 

(Pronounced CIGAROUT) 

The Most Perfect Ash Tray yet Produced 

(Patents applied for throughout the world) 

PROTECTION 

Danger from Fire eliminated through using CI-GAR-OUT Ash 
Trays, which save your Tables, Carpets, and Furniture from the 
Careless lu dividual who drops lighted cigarettes about the room. 

^ AN INVESTMENT 

) jfja Nothing is more unpleasant than a smouldering cigarette or cigar. It 

can be immediately extinguished, without soiling the most delicate 
gloves or fingers, with the small Stopper attached to the spring, in any 
W* part of the tray. A loose pin is also in the stem to loosen a cigarette 

in a tube or holder, or a pipe that is choked or packed too tight. 

Manufactured by 

THE HAMMERSMITH FOUNDRY & METAL WORKS 

la, WESTVILLE ROAD, SHEPHERD’S BUSH, 

Sole Manufacturers 0 / the world-famous Benson Table Ware , Electro Plate , etc. 
(Late W. A. S. BENSON A CO., Ltd., 82.3. New Bond Street. W l.). 
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SICK HEADACHEI 

Take a good dose of Carter’s Little liver 

, — Pills —then take 2 or 3 for a few nights after. 

CARTERS A few doses restore your organs to their 
IjjpiTT i f proper functions and the Headache and the 
*5 ¥ IV E R causes of it pass away. In the same manner 
4 Spills They regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. 

Smdl PiD; Sm»Jl D««; Sb.I 1 Price 
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Australia), Sydney (N.S.W.) to imim .- , x 

Sydney to Adelaide (South Australia), and Charleville 
to Cloncurry (Queensland). In all cases British-built 
aeroplanes will be used exclusively ; and it is a remark¬ 
able tribute to their world-wide reputation for relia¬ 
bility that in every one of these routes Rolls-Royce 
aero engines have been selected for use. 


„ . , At the Chichester Quarter Sessions 

_ °, °. n * s , just held the Justices considered 

an appeal, supported by the 
Automobile Association, against the conviction of a 
motorist in November last, when the Horsham Bench 
imposed a fine of ^147 (being treble the annual duty 


tO L1CUIV 

the penalty to £ 20, each party to 
pay their own costs. 


Sahara Crossed 
by Light Cars. 


From to-day the 
Sahara has been 
robbed of much 
of its terror and mystery. It has 
been crossed from Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo —- a distance of 2000 miles 
across waterless and partly uncharted territory—by 
four 11.4-h.p. Citroen cars fitted with Kegresse-Hinstin 
caterpillar attachments. The intrepid explorers, 



A CAR DE LUXE: A 40 -H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER SEVEN-SEAT 
LIMOUSINE. 

that this model is fully sprung, has automatic lubri¬ 
cation, and every possible equipment and refinement 
associated with modern motor-cycle design.—W. W. 


26,000 voters place the 

ROVER FIRST 
IN POPULARITY 

out of 40 different makes of cars. 

T HIS was the result of a recent 
Motor Ballot in the Midlands, 
“ The heart of the Motor Industry.” 
The verdict of the Midlands ip 
favour of the ROYER is experi¬ 
enced testimony that may well help 
you to decide upon a ROVER 
when selecting your 1923 car. 

The full range of Rover Models include* : 

12 h.p. Chassis ,£415 ; iz h.p. Two-Seater 
£525; 12 h.p. Four-Seater £550 ; 12 h.p. 
Limousine Coup6 £650; 12 h.p. Coup6 
(Drop Head) £675 j 12 h.p. Saloon ^775 ; 

8 h.p. T wo-Seatcr ^180 ; 8 h.p. Four-Seater 
£190 ; 8 h.p. Two-Seater De Luxe ^200 ; 

8 h.p. Four-Seater De Luxe £210 ; 8 h.p. 
Coup6 with Self-Starter ^240 ; Self-starter 
on 8 h.p. Models £15 extra, and Dickey 
Seat on 8 h.p. Two-Seater £2 10s. extra. 

So far ns con be foreseen at present there is 
not 'iktly to be any further reduction in the 
prices of A’ over cars during the Season. 

& 

Send for Catalogue illustrating all Models. 
THE ROVER CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
60 61, New Bond Street, London, 
and Lord Edward Street, Dublin. 




* Chm Car that amt thm fashion to thm World ” 



T here are 

four Cross- 
ley mode Is 
for 1923, 
the 25/30 h.p., the 
196 h.p., the 
12/14 h.p., and 
the 20/70 h.p. 
Sports. Each is a 
leader in its class, 
bearing a reputa¬ 
tion which is un¬ 
excelled for clean 
design, efficient 
and reliable ser¬ 
vice and absolute 
value for money. 

Fullest details of any 
or all models will be 

gladly sent on request. 


The Leading Cars for 1923 


C OMING events cast their 
shadows before them, and 
there is abundant evidence 
that 1923 will be a Crossley year. 
So far as the 19‘6 
h.p. Crossley is con¬ 
cerned, 1922 added 
still further to the 
wonderful reputa¬ 
tion this car has 
gained. Its splendid 19'6 h.p. 

road performance Touring 

, . ,, ., . Car,complete with aD- 

nas leu Its marie. weather side curtains 

The 12/14 h.p. 

Crossley was recog¬ 
nised at once as an 



£795 £475 

Frioos at other typoo ol bodies on request 


exceptional proposition, meeting 
the demand for a car of mechan¬ 
ical excellence and refinement, 
inexpensive to run and with a 
remarkably low 
first cost. 

There is also the 20/70 
h.p Crossley Sports 
Model, with a guaran¬ 
teed speed of 75 miles 
. . per hour on Brook- 

12, 14 h.p. lands track. 

Four or two - seater . , — , 

Touring c.r, com- Please ask for details, 
plete with all-weather 

side curtains CROSSLEY MOTORS 

LTD., MANCHESTER. 

London Showrooms 1 Fxport 
Department— 

40-41, Conduit Street. W.l. 


The 8h.p. ROVER TWO-SEATER Price frSo 


H.P. 











PACKARD 


CD Y whatever standard you judge the 
XXNew Packard Six-Cylinder, whether 
as a fine car or as value-for-money, 
there can only be admiration for its 
quality and agreeable surprise at its 
moderate price. 

There are exquisite models of coach- 
work for every requirement. 

The W. C. GAUNT Company, 
London Showrooms: 198, Piccadilly, W. I. 

Wwflu tnd Service Station: Hendon, N.W. 

LEONARD WILLIAMS, General Manager. 

Art Catalogue Free on request. 


' Champion 
Double Ribbed Core 
^ for your protection 



With Us adoption on July 1st. 1922, by the Ford 
Motor Company of England. Ltd., Champion X 
became the exclusive and standard Ford sparging 
plug equipment throughout the entire utorld. 


The Difference That Makes 
Champion a Better Plug. 



Price 

4 /- 


This new sparking; ping; is Champion's latest and 
greatest contribution to motoring It re-emphasises all 
of Champion superiority. It rea ffirm s Champion’s 
right to leadership. 

The difference in this plug—the source of the 
superiority that entitles it to a place in every engine—ia 
its Double-Ribbed core. 

Here Champion scientists have produced a core that 
withstands temperatures far higher than the heat of tl*e 
hottest engine. 

This new Champion core never loses its insulating 
properties. 

Motor manufacturers, dealers, and thousands Q f 
motorists, are learning that there is a difference and a 
betterment in sparking plugs, and that Champion *l«ue 
offers that difference and betterment. 


SCOTTISH SHOW 
Stand No. 211 



Look for the Double-Ribbed core . Buy Champion 
Sparking Plugs by the set. A type and size for 
every engine. Any dealer interested in selling 
you the best sparking plug satisfaction will 
recommend Champions. 

Champion Sparking Plug Co*LtdL* 

83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.L 


HAMPIOKT 

Dependable for Every Engine 
















P W Hunt (Bridgwater), James M K Lupton, F J Fallwell (Caterham), 
L W Cafferata (Lausanne), C R Lee (Stretford) and Thomas Brayboo 
(Tottenham). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3898 received from Joseph Will- 
cock (Southampton), G Stillingflect Johnson (Seaford), H W Satow 
(Bangor), Albert Taylor (Sheffield), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), 
P Cooper (Claphara), W C D Smith (Northampton), H Burgess 
(St. Leonard's-on-Sca), F Ebling (H.M.S. Vernon), Rev. W Scott 
(Elgin), L Cafferata (Lausanne), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), 
Hugh Nicholson (Otley), W H Prust (Buckingham), S Homer (Ken¬ 
sington- C H Watson (Masham), H Grasett Baldwin (Famham), 
R P Nicholson (Crayke), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), and A Edmeston 
(Worsley). 


Jllauiiuciaiauuiug, iu mui,u 

we have thrust ou us a variant of the old triangular 
situation, with a rou6 of the deepest dye figuring as 
tertium quid. Were the novelist-playwright writing 
faithfully about singers and their environment, strong 
words might be used about the conduct of the pub¬ 
lisher of the song in sending his prot6g£e to entertain 
a host of such notoriously shady character as Lord 
Quihampton ; no wonder the composer - husband 
objects to her keeping the appointment, as afterwards 


A SPLENDID NEW LINER FOR THE ATLANTIC 
SERVICES: THE NEW R.M.S.P. ‘ ORCA.” 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's new liner, “ Orca,” 
recently left Southampton on her maiden trip to New York, 
whence it was arranged she should make two pleasure cruises to 
the West Indies (starting on January 24 and February 24) before 
returning to England. The “ Orca," built by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, is a splendid vessel of over 16,000 tons, and 575 ft. 
in length. The accommodation, providing for 302 first, 336 second, 
and 802 third class passengers, is of the finest character. 



Be it known 


That every pipeful of fragrant Three 
Nuns Tobacco is packed with 
pleasure and contentment. 

That all smokers delight in its cool¬ 
ness and slowness of burning. 

That it is free from dust and waste, 
and can be smoked with full enjoy¬ 
ment to the bottom of the bowl. 

THREE MAS 

TOBACCO 


THREE MIIAIS 

CIGARETTES 

of 

! Pure Virginia Tobacco 

IO for 6 D 


Sold everywhere in the following packings : 


2-oz. Tins ... 2/4 
1-oz. Packets . . 1/2 

2-oz. Packets, 25/4 ; 4-oz. Tins, 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell £ 
Son, Branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Qreat 
Britain and Ire¬ 
land). Ltd., 36, 
St. Andrew Square, 
Glasgow 
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ON GUARD AT HIS SEPULCHRE FOR 3000 YEARS: A STATUE OF KING TUTANKHAMEN. 


Above is seen one of the two life-size statues of Tutankhamen found standing 
on either side of the sealed door, which Lord Carnarvon arranged to open soon 
after his recent return to Luxor. Here we get a full-face view of the right- 
hand statue, showing very clearly the wonderful detail of the face and costume. 
Both the statues are shown in profile in a double-page photograph in this 
number, and, as there mentioned, they are magnificently carved in wood 


covered with a black pitch-like substance. The head-dress, armlets and 
wrist-bands, mace and staff, are heavily gilt, and over the left arm hangs 
a fabric of fine linen. On the forehead is the urcus, or cobra, the emblem 
of royalty, of inlaid gold and bronze. The eye-sockets and eyebrows are 
of gold, and the eyeballs of arragonite, with pupils of obsidian. On the 
right is part of the funeral bouquet, also illustrated on other pages. 


"The Times” World Copyright, by Arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon. (See Other Pages.) 













mercial, and that she owes to her purely commercial 
character the high statesmanship which we all admire 
in our present politicians, and the happy security 
which we all feel about our present international 
position. 

Now I happen to feel vividly certain that the true 
task for English statesmen to-day is to find some way 
out of the purely commercial complication, and back 
to that healthier England in which yeomen owned 
their own farms and villages produced their own food. 
It is a matter of the utmost difficulty and delicacy to 
move towards it. But it is a matter of sheer folly to 
move further and further away from it. It is a matter 
of mortal danger merely to tell industrialism to 
become more industrial, commercialism to become 
more commercial, and capitalism to become more 
capitalistic. I am therefore moved to examine the 
arguments of the dusting gentleman, and I do not 
think they bear examination. 

It seems to me that the Gentleman with a Duster 
rather gives away the case for commercial greatness 
and goodness in the following passage : " Let your ■ 
memory get to work. In what 
countries of the world has revolu¬ 
tion been most active ? Among 
which nations of mankind has 
political idealism most frequently 
burst forth in volcanic fires of 
destruction ? You will find that 
nations which have learned to 
think commercially have been 
freer from such internal disturb¬ 
ances than, for instance, France, 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, Poland, 

Russia, the South American Re¬ 
publics—a long list. On the other 
hand, look at the discipline of 
modem Germany, the unshakable 
fortitude of Great Britain. The 
mental effect of a world commerce 
is sober political thinking.” He 
then goes on to some remarks 
about Ireland from which I can 
deduce nothing, except the fan¬ 
tastic supposition that he really 
prefers Belfast to Dublin. 


Now we know all about the 
discipline of modem Germany. 

We had every reason for knowing 
that it was indeed a very solid 
and severe discipline ; though per¬ 
haps we did not think at the time 
that it always led to 9 ober political 
thinking. But where did the discipline of modem Ger¬ 
many lead modem Germany ? It led her to a disaster 
far more final and appalling than all the revolutions 
which France and Italy have successfully survived. 
Would it not have been better for Germany if she had 
indulged in some of those revolutions ? A revolution 
before Bismarck and the reactionaries began to despoil 
Denmark and France would have prevented the pre¬ 
sent ruin of Germany, and perhaps preserved her as 
an ordinary bourgeois Republic like France. A mutiny 
before the army marched into Belgium would have 
prevented the French from ever standing at arms on 
the Ruhr. I do not know how far the Gentleman with 
the Duster, or a good many other gentlemen of the 
rather sentimental sort, have managed to forget the 
facts we all knew after 1914. I do not know how 
natural he may feel it now to fall into the old habit 
of classing English and German together as solid and 
successful Teutons. But even if he believes in the 


WITH ONE "CANDLE” STILL IN ITS SOCKET: THE FIRST ANCIENT EGYPTIAN "CANDLESTICKS” 
EVER FOUND, LEAVING TUTANKHAMEN'S TOMB. 

Four candlesticks,” the only ones ever found in Egyptian excavations, and of unique interest as evidence of ancient 
methods of illumination, were among the objects in the ante-chamber of Tutankhamen's tomb. The one with the 
candle still in the socket is seen in our double-page photograph of the north wall, standing on top of an animal¬ 
headed couch. The " candlesticks ” are of bronze on a wooden stand, and the handle is in the form of the " sign 
of life.” The “ candle ” resembles a modem tallow dip, but has not yet been analysed .—[Photographs by C.N.] 


Carthage, Venice, Genoa, the Republic of Holland. 
And the only thing to be said about them now is what 
Long John Silver said about other very commercial 
characters, with very commercial ethics, who were 
also, like Venice and Carthage, concerned with gold 
and with the sea. " Well, and where are they now ? 
Pew was that sort, and he died a beggar-man. Flint 
was, and he died of rum at Savannah. Ah, they was 
a sweet crew, they was ! On'y, where are they ? ** 

Of those countries of the plough which the critic 
mentions as having suffered so much from the sword, 
all are still in existence as living nations. Some, like 
France and Italy and Poland, are again before our very 
eyes becoming more powerful nations. But what has 
become of those great commercial empires that once 
seemed so secure, depending on countless colonies and 
all the islands of the sea ? Not only have they 
ceased to be powers, but most of them have even 


INOvy J__ 

She was one of lucm, _ 

a little while ago. She was such a numn. _ 

the fullest sense in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; she had not wholly lost that normal 
character even in the middle of the nineteenth. Then 
England did indeed become entirely industrial, 
entirely urban, entirely commercial, entirely given over 
to sober political thinking. The result of this sober 
political thinking is that thousands of people are 
without houses, thousands of people are without work, 
thousands are starving, and the peasantries of the old 
agricultural countries are growing more powerful 
everywhere and more prosperous every day. It is 
only for about a hundred years that we have made 
this modern mistake of being completely industrial 
and completely commercial. It is only for one 
century, out of our procession of glorious centuries, 
that we have fallen into the frantic folly of sober 
commercial thinking. Even a brief spell of that 
madness has, indeed, done more mischief than it seems 
at first easy to undo. It has populated the island 
without reference to its food supply ; it has made us 
dependent for life on lands from 
which we may be easily severed 
by war ; it has reduced crowds of 
people to a state of servile obli¬ 
vion, in which they have neces¬ 
sarily forgotten the very nature of 
thrift and property. But, though 
this isolated mania of industrial¬ 
ism could do a great deal of harm 
in a very short time, it has had 
only a very short time in which 
to do it. The vital traditions of 
England, the fundamental temper 
of England, are still those of the 
yeoman—or, at the worst, of the 
Squire. Indeed, the essential truth 
is even more hopeful than this. 


There are no peasants in Eng¬ 
land ; but there are not a few 
potential peasants in England. 
There are many who have got the 
love of the land even when they 
have not got the land ; they love 
the very land that they have not 
got. The tremendous tradition of 
English literature, that magnifi¬ 
cent heritage, is still overwhelm¬ 
ingly weighted in favour of the 
countryside, for industrialism as 
such has really produced no litera¬ 
ture at all. The sports that the 


English love are still in their nature country sports; the 
songs that they hear still refer inevitably to country 
pleasures ; the proverbs they still use are still country 
proverbs. Sound commercial thinking has not taught 
them merely to make money while the boom lasts, in¬ 
stead of making hay while the sun shines. Sane com¬ 
mercialism has not yet taught them to say that a 
penny in the hand is worth two in the bank, when they 
mean that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. The sub-conscious England is still the England 
of Shakespeare. I believe myself that there is every 
hope of a successful appeal to it. But I am certain 
that, if there is not that hope, there is no other. Mere 
concentrated commercialism has no future, except a 
future that looks very like a hideous collapse. And 
when a writer distinguished by public attention can 
only proclaim in a popular paper that we should shut 
our eyes tight and rush on that disaster, I cannot but 
be mbved to this protest. 





f 5. WITH DUCK-HEAD FEET, INLAID IN IVORY, SIMILAR TO THAT FOUND 
I IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB: A STOOL FROM THEBES (28th DYNASTY). 


6. FOR COMPARISON WITH TUTANKHAMEN’S SILVER-COVERED BOOMERANGS : A BLUE-C 
PORCELAIN BOOMERANG INSCRIBED WITH THE NAME OF HIS FATHER-IN-LAW. AMENHO - 


The boxes of mummified food provided for Tutankhamen's consumption in the 
other world are shown, unopened, on other pages in this number. Above we see 
how the interior was shaped, and the nature of the contents. In the ante-chamber 
of Tutankhamen’s tomb was a painted wooden model, or " mannequin," of the 
king, believed to have been used for arranging his robes, and possibly, also, for 
his wig. The wig shown above, probably a woman’s, was found near a small 
temple of Isis at Thebes, and dates from the 18th Dynasty, Tutankhamen’s period. 
Two sistra were found on the Hathor-headed couch under which the mummy 
food-boxes were piled. Sistra were shaken by priestesses in sacred processions, to 


drive away evil spirits. That seen above is of massive bronze, with ttx« hea< 
Hathor on the upper part of the handle. Tutankhamen’s ebony and ivory foots 
with duck-head feet, appears in a double-page photograph in this number. ] 
shown above is of the same period, and also from *fhebes. Silver-covered boo men 
were found, among other things, in a painted red box, in the ante-cH^ rr»be 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. That shown here is of blue-glazed porcelain, from -y e ]] 
Amarna, the city built by the Heretic Pharaoh, Amenhotep IV. (Akl-*^ na j 
whose daughter Tutankhamen married. It is inscribed with Amenhotep* 
and decorated with lotus and utchats (eyes of the sun and mpon). 






















































THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE PRATER BOOK, INCLUDING ABBREVIATION OF THE COMMANDMENTS AND CHANGES IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (STANDING AT TABLE. LEFT-BACKGROUND) ADDRESSING THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 



A SPANISH GIFT TO BRITAIN : A MODEL OF COLUMBUS* THE NEW CALIPH'S “ HOLY ’* BEARD : THE NEW BISHOP OF PLYMOUTH, THE RT. REV. J. H. B. 

"SANTA MARIA,'* SHOWN TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. ITS FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. MASTERMAN (SECOND FROM LEFT) INSTALLED: PARTICIPANTS. 

The need for some national check on the vandalising propensities of local bodies Naval Museum recently handed to the British Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard, 

has been emphasised by the municipal poll at Croydon, which favoured, by a model of the “ Santa Maria"—the ship in which Columbus discovered America— 

8379 votes to 6514 , the Borough Council's road-widening scheme, involving the as a gift to England. Our photograph shows Sir Esme and Lady Howard 

demolition or removal of Whitgift’s Hospital, a sixteenth-century building, and inspecting it.-The new Caliph of Islam (Prince Abdul Medjid) has grown a 

one of the few architectural beauties of the district. A Preservation Committee beard to conform to the religious traditions associated with the beard of the 

representing various societies is endeavouring to save it, but lacks official Prophet.-Dr. J. H. B. Masterman was installed as Bishop Suffragan of 

authority.-In Egypt a new road is being made, by gangs of convicts, across Plymouth at Plymouth on January 27 . He was previously Rector of Stoke 

the mud-flats leading from the Nile to the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings.- Damerel. Our photograph shows (from left to right, in front) Lord St. Levan, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding at the Church of England National Dr. Masterman, Lord William Cecil (Bishop of Exeter), and Dr. R. E. Trefusis 

Assembly at Westminster on January 29 , said that the “ Revised Prayer-Book (Bishop of Crediton). The Rev. H. H. Matthews, Vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth, 

(Permissive Use) Measure " would be submitted to the Assembly.-The Spanish is seen bearing the pastoral staff. 





















MORE CARNIVOROUS THAU OTHER BEARS AND DISDAINFUL OF NUTS: THE LATE 
BARBARA (ON LEFT, AND SAM, THE FAMOUS POLAR BEARS. BEING FED 

S^v ther rr ,he " zo0 ” hwd v,,h «*•« ««•« of , he SU d de n 

death of Barbara, the Polar bear, on the Mappin Terrace*. Early in January it 
: ' gave bir,h t0 tW0 cubs ' one of "hich disappeared almost 

. A *L K." d thC SeCond died ,rom pneumonia a week later. The same 
malady probably occasioned Barbaras own death, but the real cause was senility 
fof ih6 "" « n'ne^een * good age for a bear, according to menagene 


INCONSOLABLE AFTER THE DEATH OF BARBARA. HIS CONSTANT COMPANION AND 
MOTHER OF HIS CUBS, NONE OF WHOM SURVIVED: SAM IN MOURNING 

r rdS -£ V,n 5 I'" b ° UEhl “ * CUb iB ,9<K Slm - her companion, u a yea, 
older They both knew their keepers well, and were obedient to a certain exten: 
but it was always dangerous to enter their enclosure, or even to stroke then 
, y ** rs a kee P* r who inadvertently put his hand through the bars had 
t ree fingers bitten off. Sam was inconsolable after Barbara's death, and mav be 
transferred to a new enclosure.— (Photographs by C.X.) 


Personali ties of the Week: People Prominent in the Public Eye . 














CLAIMED BY THE TURKS AND REFERRED BY GREAT BRITAIN TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

It was decided at Lausanne recently that the Conference should close, and that a draft Treaty should be formally presented to the Turks on January 3 L The 
Treaty was expected to contain a statement that the Mosul question had been referred to the League of Nations. Lord Curzon urged the Turkish delegation to 
join in bringing the matter before the League in a friendly spirit, but Ismet Pasha refused. Consequently, Lord Curzon acted alone, and requested the 
Secretary.Ceneral of the League to bring the Mosul question before the next meeting of the Council, in Paris. In his admirable statement of the British case, 
at Lausanne, Lord Curzon recalled first the solemn pledges given to the people of Iraq during the war to free them from Turkish rule, and continued: “At 
San Remo in April 1920 , the mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia were assigned to Great Britain. These mandates were confirmed by the Treaty of 
SAvres of August 1920 , and the frontiers of Iraq were laid down, the northern frontier being defined as the northern boundary of the Mosul vilayet, with certain 









rlOSUL, IN THE ARAB KINGDOM OF IRAQ-A PICTURESQUE SCENE IN NINEVEH STREET. 

variations. ... In 1921 came the unanimous election, in which the Mosul vilayet joined, of the Emir Feisal to be King of the Arab State of Iraq. . . . Tl 

British Government concluded a treaty in October 192 2 with King Feisal . . . not to cede or lease any territory in Iraq. . . . The Turkish population is on 

one-twelfth of the entire population of the vilayet. . . . The Kurds, of whom there are 455,000, out of a total population of between 750,000 and 800,000, a 
not Turks.” Ismet Pasha contended that the Kurds are Turks in all but language, and asserted that commercially Mosul was identified with Anatolia. Loi 

Curzon, however, proved that the whole trade of Mosul was either with Baghdad, down the Tigris, or westward with Aleppo and Syria. Lord Curzon has stat« 

that he has information confirming recent reports that Turkish troops might move on Mosul, which would be strategically valuable to Turkey. Should Turki 
reort to war, the League of Nations would be invoked to protect its covenants. 





















•HIS FIRST VISIT AFTER HE HAD HAD THE WISDOM AND GOOD FORTUNE TO PERSUADE A SCOTTISH LADY TO SHARE HIS 
LIFE”: THE DUKE OF YORK SPEAKING IN ST. ANDREW’S HALL, GLASGOW, ON RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 


CHIEF OF 50.000 SPECTATORS AT THE QUEEN’S PARK v. BATHGATE CUP TIE: I WITH HIS HOST AND HOSTESS DURING HIS VISIT TO GLASGOW: THE DUKE 

THE DUKE SHAKING HANDS WITH THE QUEEN’S PARK TEAM BEFORE THE MATCH, OF YORK CENTRE OF FRONT ROW! IN THE HOUSF PARTY AT BivrH^n 



The Duke of York was the guest of Lord and Lady Blythswood during his visit 
to Glasgow. In St. Andrew’s Hall he was presented with a casket containing 
the freedom of the city. The Lord Provost, Sir Thomas Paxton, congratulated 
him on his betrothal to Lady Elizabeth Bowes • Lyon, which had caused great 
gratification in Scotland. The Duke, in reply, said he thought it “ peculiarly 
happy that his presence in Glasgow should be his first visit after he had had, if 
he might say so, the wisdom and good fortune to have persuaded a Scottish lady 
to share his life.” The Duke recalled that it was nt>w fourteen centuries since 


the pioneer of the city, St. Mungo, summoned his people ttf their^ labours. The 
next day the Duke visited the engineering works of Messrs. G. and J. Weir at 
Cathcart, and later kicked of! at a football match. The Blythswood group shows 
(left to right): standing on front step—Miss Vera Meeking, Lady Blythswood, the 
Duke of York, the Hon. Olive Campbell, and Lady Alice Shaw-Stewart; on second 
step—Lady Alice Scott, Lady Caroline Agar, and Mr. Sholto Bailie ; at back— 
Lord Blythswood, Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart. the Hon. Ruby Hardinge, Lord Carnegie, 
Lord Inverclyde, the Hon. Victor Harbord, and Commander Louis Greig. 











































COLOGNE IN AN UPROAR TO GREET THE SIX GERMAN COAL MAGNATES RETURNING FROM THEIR TRIAL BY THE FRENCH COURT-MARTIAL AT MAIMZ r 

A CHEERING CROWD OUTSIDE THE STATION. 
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SHOWING IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) HERREN THYSSEN, KESTEN, WOSTENHOFER (STANDING TO ANSWER QUESTIONS), 

AND TENGELMANN : THE TRIAL OF GERMAN COAL MAGNATES AT MAINZ. 


The six German mine directors and officials arrested by the French at Essen 
were tried at Mainz, on January 24 , before a French Court-Martial presided over 
by Colonel Depigny. French infantry with fixed bayonets surrounded the building. 
M. Badin, a French Judge-Advocate, prosecuted, and Dr. Grimm, with two other 
Cerman lawyers, defended. The following fines were inflicted on the accused for 
refusing to obey French orders for the delivery of coal :—Herr Fritz Thyssen, 
500,000 francs ; Director Kesten, 15,000 francs ; Mine-Assessor Olfe, 224,000 francs; 
General-Director Tengelmann, 6020 francs; Director Spindler, 47,000 francs; and 


General-Director Wfistenhofer, 8640 francs. After sentence the were 

released. Herr Fritz Thyssen afterwards admitted that the trial had 
ducted fairly. There was an uproar of enthusiasm among the German <rr*-owds at 
Cologne, as the train taking five of the released men back to Essen passe^j through 
the station, and similar disturbances occurred in Essen. Our photograshows 
the accused in the left background, and those named above are seen (in order 

stated) on the second bench from the back. Later news from the Ruhr- re -*.4 
that German passive resistance had been succeeded by sabotage. 





















TO THE MUSIC OF THE •* MARSEILLAISE " PLAYED BY THE AMERICAN BAND : THE 
FRENCH TRICOLOUR BEING HOISTED OVER THE FORTRESS OF EHRENBREITSTEIN 


TO THE STRAINS OF “ THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER ” PLAYED BY A FRENCH BAND 
THE STARS AND STRIPES BEING HAULED DOWN AT EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


here was keen regret among the Rhinelanders at Coblenz over the departure of 
c United States troops of occupation, for they had made themselves liked and 
spected throughout the district, and their charities to the poor and the children 
the city, to whom they had given a party every Christmas during their stay, 
ill be greatly missed. The farewell ceremony took place at the famous rock 
rtress of Ehrenbreitstein, which the Americans had occupied for the last four 
jars. It stands on the lofty cliffs at the point where the Moselle flows into the 


Rhine. At noon the Last Post " was sounded, and General Allen, the American 
commander, who was deeply moved, gave the signal for the Stars and Stripes to 
be hauled down. As it descended, a French band played the 44 Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The American band returned the compliment by playing the 44 Mar¬ 
seillaise ” when, after a short pause, the Tricolour slowly rose on the flagstaff 
above the fortress, as a sign that Coblenz is now in the hands of a French 
garrison. After the ceremony the American troops marched to the station to 

[ComtinueU opposite. 
















SOUNDING THE “LAST POST” ON THE RHINE FOR THE LAST TIME: AN AMERICAN BUGLER AT THE POliTRE! 
OF EHRENBREITSTEIN ON THE DAY OF THE DEPARTURE OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS OF OCCUPATION. 

Continutd.~\ 

entrain for Antwerp. On the way and at the station there were scenes that 
suggested rather the departure of home regiments for abroad than that of ex- 
4 ‘ enemy ” troops of occupation. Of about 100 women—wives of American 
soldiers—who travelled with them in the trains, only ten were American and the 
rest German. In the upper left-hand photograph on the left-hand page, it may 


be noted, the American guard being relieved is probably pulling *■ j trlgg< 
his revolver to show that it is no longer loaded, so that no accider* ^ way 
on his return to the guard - room. The troops left Coblenz on J^riuary 24 
two special trains, and reached Antwerp the next day, when th^y cm baj 
for the United States in the transport "St. Mihiel.** 










seeds ot wmcu ^ mu* 
rice”'; Fig. i, on left) 
they collect and store 
and eat. Radiating from 
the clearing there are 
roads, which extend into 
the rank herbage, and 
are used by the ants 
continually on their 
food-collecting expedi¬ 
tions. Moreover, ac¬ 
cording to the old ac¬ 
counts, the ants are in 
the habit of sowing the 
ant-rice in the clearing 
and keeping the patches 
of their crop free from 
weeds. But Wheeler 
has found nests of this 
agricultural ant without 
any Aristida grass in 
the vicinity ; and, as 
to cases where dense 
patches grow near the 
nest, it is said that 
these are due to the 
ants' habit of dumping 
down those Aristida 
seeds which have begun 
to sprout prematurely 
in the underground nest. 
It is a pity to spoil a 
good story, but the 
moral is that what looks 
like a well-thought-out 
scheme may not be so 
clever as it appears ! 


Ants’ Flower 
Gardens. 


One 
has 
read 

of ” hanging gardens,” 
and they are to be seen 
as the handiwork of 
several kinds of ants in the region of the Amazons. 
They are made of earth, well kneaded and salivated, 
and they are attached to the branches of various 
trees and shrubs. Often they are the size of a man's 
head, and they may be built fifteen feet from the 
ground or over fifty. The interior is a labyrinth 
of passages, where the busy workers run up and 
down. Sometimes there are underground dwellings 
as well. But where does the flower-garden come in ? 

The earthen nest is, perhaps, just a vast artificial 
extension of the cavities of the plant in which the 
ants found their primary shelters when they took to 
arboreal life, but they have become something more. 
For along with the building materials there are in¬ 
cluded the seeds of many different kinds of flowering 
plants. These sprout and grow and blossom, and thus 
arises a flower-garden. Naturally enough, the culti¬ 
vated plants are for the most part local ” epiphytes,” 
or ” perched plants,” adapted for life on trees ; but 
they have the advantage of being rooted in the earth 
of the nest. Sometimes they grow so luxuriantly that 
they make the nest too damp for the ants, but usually 
they shelter the nest from the torrential rains. It 
cannot be said that the whole matter is clear, but 
the flower-gardens are roomy dwellings for the little 
people, and they are raised above the reach of the 


"CO TO THE ANT!": THE PATTERN OF INDUSTRY AMONG INSECTS AS FARMER. GARDENER, LEAF-CUTTER, 

AND TREE-PROTECTOR. 

Fir. 1 shows a clearing with roadways made by the agricultural ants of Texas. To left in foreground is shown " ant-rice " grass. Fig. 2 shows 
leaf-cutter ants (sometimes called parasol ants) carrying cut pieces of leaf back to the nest, where the workers cut them up in small fragments 
to be used for the ** mushroom" bed. Fig. 3 shows acacia thorns with entrance holes, which give shelter to bodyguard ants. “ Belt’s 
corpuscles ” may be seen on some of the leaf-tips, and Fig. 4 gives an enlarged view of a “ Belt’s corpuscle" on tip of leaflet. Fig. 5 : a 
leaf-cutter ant, showing saw-like jaws. Fig. 6 : a leaf-cutter's nest in section, with galleries and “ mushroom-gardens ” in chambers. Fig. 7 : a 
“ mushroom garden ” magnified (after Alf. Mailer)—known as " Kohlrabi clumps." Fig. 8: Hydnophytum montanum swelling, often tenanted 
by crowds of ants (Java). A similar swelling is Myrmecodia cckinata. 

Diagrams specially drawn by W. B. Robinson to illustrate Professor Thomson's Article. 


pinnate leaves, and in these thorns the bodyguard 
ants find shelter. But they get food as well as lodg¬ 
ing, for the tips of the leaflets (Figs. 3 and 4) bear 
minute oval or pear-shaped bodies (Belt's corpuscles) 
(Fig. 4 ), which are rich in protein and fat. They 
turn out to be transformed glands. They are easily 
detached, and they are much appreciated by the 
ants. When leaf-cutters trespass on the preserves 
of the acacia ants, they get a hot reception, and are 
driven off. Thus myrmecophily ” pays.” 

Another much-studied case is that of the Im- 
bauba, or Cecropia-tree, of Southern Brazil; a tall, 
slender tree with palmate leaves. It is tenanted by 
Aztec ants, who find their way through pre-formed 
weak spots into the architectural cavities of the 
stem. Schimper said that, if the observer looks on 
quietly, he will see the Aztec ants running about 
looking after the aphides, or plant-lice, whose honey- 
dew they utilise, or nibbling at glandular white 
hairs, rich in protein and fat, which grow at the 
base of the leaf-stalk. But if the observer knocks 
on the tree he rouses an army. Out of the little 
holes in the stem the members of the bodyguard 
stream in thousands, angrily excited. And this 
is the reception the leaf-cutters get. There is some¬ 
times an imbauba-tree without a bodyguard, but it 


nearly enough to sus¬ 
tain the bodyguard. 
And this does not ex¬ 
haust the criticism. 

Yet account must be 
taken of the simple fact 
that the natives of Java 
have been in the habit 
for a long time of utilis¬ 
ing a large red ant to 
defeat the incursions of 
a beetle that destroys 
the precious fruit of 
the mango-tree. They 
arrange bridges of rope, 
or the like, from tree to 
tree, so that the ants, 
which are inveterate 
enemies of the beetles, 
may move about freely. 
If this works well, as it 
seems to do, why should 
we be ultra-sceptical in 
regard to the protective 
value of the bodyguard 
ants ? What seems to 
be unsatisfactory in the 
theory of myrmecophily 
is the exaggeration of 
the adaptations by which 
the plants are supposed 
to have answered back 
to their partners, and an 
inadequate appreciation 
of the alertness with 
which ants are always 
on the outlook for 
some new niche of op¬ 
portunity. 

That the ants have 
wrought out transmis¬ 
sible modifications on 
the plants which they 
frequent is exceedingly improbable ; that the ants 
have turned the inborn peculiarities of certain plants 
to their own advantage, yet without serious damage 
to their hosts, is exceedingly probable. The story of 
myrmecodia is instructive. These are great swellings, 
sometimes two feet across, on the tubers of some 
plants related to coffee. They are riddled with passages 
and tenanted by crowds of ants ; and they were in¬ 
terpreted by Beccari as direct responses on the part 
of the host-plants to the industry of the tenants. 
But Treub soon proved that the galleries are present, 
even when the ants are absent ; and it is now generally 
admitted that the primary significance of the myrme¬ 
codia is as absorbing-organs for the plant (Fig. 8). 

The instances we have given of inter-relations 
between plants and ants are only samples, but they 
must suffice. There are many ants that grow fungi, 
and the leaf-cutters prepare a culture bed (Figs. 6 and 7) 
for fungoid growths, by chewing their collected leaves 
into a green paste ; and there are ants that interfere 
in a high-handed way with the remarkable triple 
alliance established between (a) a beetle, (b) a kind 
of cochineal insect, and (c) the leaf stalk of a legumin¬ 
ous tree ! We have said enough to illustrate the 
general tendency in animate nature to link one living 
creature to another in a complex web of life. 




THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CARNARVON: LADY EVELYN HERBERT, 

NOW IN EGYPT WITH HER FATHER. 

Lady Evelyn Herbert may claim the distinction of being the first woman to see extreme heat and lack of air in the chambers containing the treasures which 

the interior of the tomb of King Tutankhamen since that Pharaoh was laid to hotter than the hottest room in a Turkish bath. Lady Evelyn Herbert h * 

rest many centuries ago. She is the only daughter of Lord Carnarvon, and was just returned to Egypt, with her father, was born in 1901, and closet * rese° ^ 

with him when the sepulchre was first entered. She must have found the ex- her beautiful mother. Her only brother. Lord Porchcster, is three resem ^ 

perience an enthralling one, and it must have been trying, also, owing to the senior. * rears 1 





THE ANTE-CHAMBER OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB-THE END OPPOSITE THE C 

Above are seen, on the right, two of the large ceremonial gilt couches. The nearer one, here visible only in part, appears as a whole I I 

on another page. It has Hathor heads, and among the articles on top is a superbly inlaid semi-circular box. The left-hand couch 

beyond is supported by animals of Typhonic type, as found among' demons of the underworld in ancient Egyptian mythology. Upon it 
is a large wooden casket painted white, with vaulted lid and ebony veneer, bearing the king's pre-nomen and name—Tutankhamen and 
Kheperu-Neb-Ra, and the cartouches of his queen, Ankhsenamen. Under the couch is the king's throne, covered with gold and silver 
and inlaid in relief with semi-precious stones, one of the finest examples of Egyptian art yet discovered. On the ground between and 
in front of the two couches is the king's stool, made of solid ebony with gold mountings and inlaid with ivory. The feet are carved ■ 
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SEALED DOOR: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE CONTENTS IN POSITION. 

and inlaid in the form of ducks' heads. Next to the stool, in the right foreground, is a small wooden box painted white. The hieratic 

iocket on its lid seems to have contained the side-lock of the king. Beneath the right-hand couch is a chair carved in wood and ivory, 

jf exquisite workmanship. Piled up in the corner on the left, probably by ancient tomb-robbers, are the wheels, bodies, poles, and 
larness of four chariots, of wood covered with stucco gilt, and some with ivory inlay. The floors of the bodies are of hide or leopard 
kin, and the bodies themselves are of open-work, finely carved and inlaid with coloured glass, and heavily embellished with inlaid 

'old-work bosses and bindings. Among other objects are a small gilded shrine (under the back end of the further cOuch), now 

containing jewellery cast aside by thieves, and some wood-gilt trellis-work (on the ground to the left) from an object of unknown use. 
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edible Gigantochloa albociliate, is used as 
a vegetable. “ Of the creeping bam¬ 
boos, Masin Ri supplies string, and Buri 
Hka Ri the curious girdles which the 
women wind round their waists. . . . 
They can turn bamboo to a thousand 
uses, and a Kachin connoisseur of bam¬ 
boo will reject forests of it in selecting 
a bow or a walking stick. . . . Tun 
Hkung is noted for its Shaman, a 
whip-like bamboo which the Kachins 
store in their houses and use for divin¬ 
ing. This bamboo is roasted over a 
fire till it bursts, joint by joint, and 
the omens are sought from the con¬ 
dition of its fibre." 



WITH "BOBBED" HAIR, INDICATING 
THAT SHE IS UNMARRIED: A KACHIN 
GIRL. 



WITH TURBAN, INDICATING THAT 
SHE IS MARRIED: A YOUNG KACHIN 
WOMAN. 


_ oy no means 
.... nag one might suppose, 
and many a Kachin recruit finds it 
easier to slip away quietly and enlist 
than to argue it out with his Gumgai." 
And : “ We entered many villages, and 
each night men and women crowded 
round our camp - fire to hear the 
gramophone. . . . Meanwhile, the girls 
(those sturdy opponents of recruit¬ 
ing) surrendered to the attractions of 
needles—and it is hard to believe it-— 
soap I " 

But when found and taken note of, 
the Kachin — destined now for the 


As to beliefs : the Kachins are animists, spirit- 
worshippers, or, as it is put in Burma, Nat- worshippers. 
" The Kachin believes himself composed of a body 
and one or more spirits, of which one spirit is the 
principal, or Ego. The body and spirit are not one, 
but merely companions, united, but each having a 
personality of its own. The spirit is immortal and 
free to leave the body permanently at death, or 
temporarily during life in states of sleep, dreams, or 
semi-consciousness. Hence Kachins, when asleep, 
may quite possibly be parted in body and spirit. 
For this reason they dislike being suddenly roused, 
without time, as it were, to collect themselves." 
Major Enriquez discovered this in Mesopotamia, when 
going amongst his men at night, to see if rifles were 
properly secured. " It is never safe suddenly to rouse 
a Kachin from sleep,” he notes. " Even if startled 
while wide-awake, he will instinctively use his feet 
and his dah, and it is quite evident from his eyes 
that he is not fully conscious. . . . The instinct of 
the primitive man prompts the impulse to strike out 
in self-defence. . . . The post-mortem state depends 
not on good or evil deeds in life, but on the circum¬ 
stances of death. . . . Those who die natural deaths 
travel to a region called Nun Nun Warn Warn Ga, 
or Tsu Ga (Spirit-land), which is placed in the north 
near the mountains of Majoi Shingra Bum, the original 
home of the Kachin tribes, where the Irrawaddy is 
supposed to rise. Here live - their ancestors. . . . 
The Dumas (chiefs) unlike the Darat ni (commoners), 
go to a place called Tawng Sing Kawng Ga, which 
appears not to be located far away in the north, but 
rather to be the actual tomb, or its vicinity. . . . 
Men who die unnatural deaths from accident or 
violence go to a region called Lasa Ga. Women who 
die in child-birth, and children born dead, go to a sort 
of Hades called N Dang Ga. From these unfortunate 
states they may be released by sacrifices of pigs and 
buffaloes offered by relatives to the Sawan and Lasa 
Nats. . . . Mad people are buried standing, with a 
bowl on their heads. They go to a place called 
Mana Ga, from which there is no delivery." 

Disease is rampant : all dwell in a mass of 
dirt and spittle, with pigs wallowing under their 

* “ A Burmese Arcade: An Account of a Long and Intimate 
Sojourn amongst the Mountain-Dwellers of the Burmese Hinterland, 
and of Their Engaging Characteristics and Customs, etc., etc.” By 
Major C. M. Enriquez, F.R.G.S., Kachin Rifles. With many Illus¬ 
trations and a Map. (Seeley, Service aod Co., Ltd.; 21s. net). 


a tiger with clubs.” Monkeys, by the way, they will 
only bring low with bows and arrows, believing that 
those shot with guns turn into two 1 



AS WORN WHEN RIDING, HELD UNDER THE CHIN 
BY A CORD: THE SHAN " PANAMA HAT n AS FAVOURED 
BY A KACHIN DANDY. 

Illustrations Reproduced from " A Burmese A ready.*’ By Courtesy of 
the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co. 

The national weapon is the dah. The writer 
says of it : " The respect with which Kachins regard 
the dah is one indication of their natural military 
sentiment. It is reminiscent of the Japanese reverence 
for the sword. Swords are . . . used to stir the wine 
with which oaths are pledged. . . . Fathers sing a 


Kachin Battalion, and almost invariably 
drawn from the higher classes—is a fine soldier. 
During the war he did admirably in the strange, 
hot wastes of Mesopotamia, fighting bravely and 
with intelligence, making light of odds and of dis¬ 
comforts. His receptive mind absorbed ideas with 
alacrity. He learned to bomb, to fly, and to motor ; 
and he supplied signallers and clerks, and drill, 
bombing, Lewis gun, and P.T. instructors—this man 
who had imagined but recently that iron ships crawled 
along the sea-bed. Always, too, he was original. 
Nothing could keep him breaking ranks on parade 
and pursuing a hare put up ; nothing could quell his 
laughter when the Commanding Officer fell into a 
deep and very muddy rain puddle and had to be 
pulled out by horrified Sikhs. Also, " The Kachins 
distinguished themselves on one occasion by boarding 
the sleeping compartment of a favourite general and 
waking him up at midnight to say they were glad 
to see him.” Always he kept his oath: " If I speak 
not the Truth, may the Tiger seize me, may the 
lightning strike me, may Bareng, the River Nat, take 
me when I cross the waters." 

Can it be wondered that Major Enriquez has a fine 
enthusiasm for his men and for their land ? “ Looking 
back,” he writes in his singularly thorough and 
intriguing ” record of observation," “ one sees that the 
country is good, and that the people are true-hearted, 
though often sunk in ignorance, and covered with 
lumps and sores. And some live to four-score years, 
and some less, but the majority die before they are 
five years old. One sees on all sides superstition, 
disease, dirt, and want, but in places bright spots 
where the people have begun to understand, and 
where they yearn for help and enlightenment." 
With the sureness of an expert, he devotes several 
pages of his forceful, picturesque book to curative 
methods—and the greatest of these is the army ! 
Now and then, he seems to echo the “ See the 
World at the Government’s Expense " posters ; but 
he is manifestly sincere, and his intimacy with 
his subject is such that none will argue that he 
is not right, at least in his arguments that the 
Kachin soldier on leave or time-expired is an in¬ 
calculable source of strength to his fellows ; a con¬ 
veyer of new thoughts, of discipline, and of a clean¬ 
liness calculated to lengthen the span between the 
hour of the Kachin's birth and the day on which he 
passes the world by and loses life and melts into 
mist. E. H. G. 




A FLORAL TRIBUTE ” TO TUTANKHAMEN INTACT AFTER 3000 YEARS : HIS FUNERAL EXCELLING IN BEAUTY AND MINUTE DETAIL THE FINEST CHINESE OR JAPANESE ART 
BOUQUET BEING REMOVED FROM THE TOMB. A CASKET PAINTED WITH BATTLE AND HUNTING SCENES. 


The upper photograph shows in full, as it was found, the royal ceremonial gilt 
couch, of which the back end appears also in the double-page illustration on 
pages 166-167. It has supports in the form of Hathor cows. Stacked on the top 
are a bedstead, stools, a chair of wood and papyrus, two sistra (that still ring 
music to-day), and a superbly inlaid semi-circular box, inlaid with ivory in minute 
detail, and containing linen fabric. Below the couch are seen numerous white boxes, 
of oval shape, containing an abundance of mummified food for the “ Ka,” or soul, 
of the king in the other world. These provisions include joints of meat, haunches 
of gazelle, liver, and trussed ducks. In the right background, under the Hathor 


heads, are the superb alabaster vases shown on page 174. The funeral bouqu« 
(here illustrated, from a “ Daily Mail ” photograph, on its way out of the torn ' 
is seen in its original position in our double-page photograph of the north « a " 
the ante-chamber, placed beside the right-hand statue. The painted wooden caS ' ! 
(also shown there) is described as far excelling in beauty and minuteness of ^ et 
the finest Chinese or Japanese art. On the vaulted lid the King i s seen 
lion, antelope, wild ass, and ostrich. On the sides he is fighting Africa 11 * 
Asiatic foes, and on the ends he is represented symbolically as a human-t* c3 
sphinx trampling on his enemies. 














RED HILLS IN WHOSE HEART TUTANKHAME 
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• BEYOND THE NILE, MEANDERING THERE LIKE A ROSY PATHWAY 















SOON TO SURRENDER ITS 3000-YEAR-OLD SECRET: THE MYSTERIOUS BLOCKED DOOl 

WITH GUARDIAN STATUES AND FUNER^ 

Ever since the opening of the outer chamber of Tutankhamen’s tomb, intense interest has centred in the mysterious blocked-up doorway in the north 
wall, guarded by a pair of statues of the king, for it was confidently believed that behind that door lay the royal mummy in its sarcophagus. The 
two statues, which are similar in detail, except for different head-dress, are magnificently carved in wood covered with a black pitch-like material in 
accordance with sacred sepulchral writ. The head-dress, collarette, armlets, wrist-bands, dress, mace, and staff are heavily gilt, and the sandals are of 
gold. On the king s forehead is the royal uraeus, or cobra, of inlaid bronze and gold. The eye-socket and eyebrows are gold, and the eye-balls of 
















qOR-WAY IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER WALL, BELIEVED TO CONCEAL THE KING'S MUMMY; 

:R ary furniture, in position as found. 

arragonite with pupils of obsidian. The calm expression of the face is noticeable. Hung beside the right-hand statue is the funereal bouquet, and at 
its feet is a beautifully painted casket. Both these objects are illustrated in detail on another page. In the right foreground is a large alabaster 
“ Bast " vase, and in the left foreground is a long wooden box with hinged lid, painted white, with ebony veneer, bearing the protocol of the king. 
The contents included under-garments, staves, whips, mace, cubit measures, and arrow-shafts. Behind the box is a ceremonial gilt couch, with 
lion supports. On it are a bedstead, caskets, stands for small torches (the first ever discovered) ; below are a chair and a casket of ivory and ebony. 












WITH LOTUS AND PAPYRUS DESIGN SYMBOLISING THE UNION OF THE “TWO LANDS,” AND INSCRIBED “100,000 YEARS 
FOUR ALABASTER UNGUENT-VASES, OF UNIQUE TYPE, FROM TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 


Among the precious objects of ancient Egyptian art found in Tutankhamen’s tomb 
were a number of alabaster vases, some of which, as Lord Carnarvon has pointed 
out, are the finest of their kind ever discovered. The four here shown, in situ, as 
they were found, are of unique type and beauty of workmanship. Their position 
in the ante-chamber was under the Hathor-headed couch shown in the upper photo¬ 
graph on page 169, where they are just visible in the right background. They are 


flanked with an open-work lotus and papyrus device that signifies the binding 
together of the “Two Lands,” that is, Upper and Lower Egypt, and on the margins 
of this work are symbols meaning “ a hundred thousand years.” The vases still 
contain their unguents, which in the warmth of the sun become viscous. Their 
size can be roughly gauged by comparing that of the ebony and ivory chair partly 
visible in the right background. 













popularly as " The Heathen 
Chinee.” 
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WOODCUT FOR THE DAVOS PRESS—” THE 
SMUGGLER’S COVE" (ACTUAL SIZE). 


(though still 1nade4uo.1v; 
pliment in our power to pay 
him is to turn in his own direc- 


The Chinaman of Lowes Dickinson and the China- tion the elegant phrase of Wong Pao—“Your mind, 

man of Bret Hartc may be taken as the opposite O all-wisest, is only comparable to the peacock’s tail 

poles of this literary portraiture. With ways that are in its spreading brilliance ! ” 

dark and tricks that are vain, Mr. Dickinson's John 


Chinaman holds no truck. In that he, too, is somewhat 


“ peculiar, which the same I am free to maintain.” 
Philosophic enlightenment, tolerance, and nobility 
of mind are the keynotes of his character. He is a 
near kinsman to Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World.” 
Both fulfil the same function ; their mission is to 
view Western society and institutions through Chinese 
spectacles, and explain the same from their own 
point of view. Ah Sin, on the other hand, is a Celestial 
type examined by a Western, in order to illustrate 
the disingenuous element in the Chinese character. 
It may be objected that some of Mr. Thomas Burke’s 
Lirnchouse Chinese should have been chosen as the 
polar opposite of Mr. Dickinson's, for their depravity 
is often such as to make Ah Sin’s sleight-of-hand 
seem a mere peccadillo by comparison; but Mr. Burke 
admits occasional redeeming touches, whereas Bret 
Hartc's portrait is as entirely hostile and sinister as 
Mr. Dickinson's is friendly and benign. 


Were the crimes I commit every week on this 
page to bring me before the Mandarin Shan Tien, 
that justly exalted connoisseur of romantic literature 
could condemn me to no more terrible punishment 
than that I should be forever shut out from the com¬ 
pany of Kai Lung, and the memory of his tales. But 
did the Mandarin in his ineffable clemency suffer 
this wholly negligible scribe to retain but one and 
one only of these incomparable narratives, his ad¬ 
mittedly fallible choice would fall on the first of the 
constellation, to wit, ” The Story of Wong T’sin and 
the Willow' Pattern Embellishment,” unless it were 
the more elaborate version of ” Melodious Vision,” 
which Shan Tien invited the accused to tell him in 
the privacy of the judge's room, but which is denied 
to us by an evasion so masterly and tantalising that 
Mr. Shandy himself could not better it. 


supreme test, not 
only of going to 
China, but of enter¬ 
ing her husband’s 
family. With the 
Liang household 
she became com¬ 
pletely identified, 
and she writes of 
her parents-in-law 
with a love and 
veneration utterly 
Chinese. It must 
surely be a case in 
a thousand. 


For the reverse 
of the medal, turn 
to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham's ” On a 
Chinese Screen ” 
(Heinemann ; 10s. 

6d.), and read his 
sketch entitled 
** The Co n s u 1 ,” 



A STEVENSON RELIC IN THE 
SALE - ROOM : “ LABOR CRUX 

CORONA”—A PRINTER’S WOOD- 
CUT DEVICE FOR THE DAVOS 
PRESS, *' EXCESSIVELY RARE ” 
(ACTUAL SIZE). 


A mean between these two extremes has been 
struck with consummate art by Mr. Ernest Bramah 
in “ Kai Lung’s Golden Hours ” (Grant Richards ; 
7s. 6d.), a book to be begged, borrowed, or 
bought at all costs. If none of these methods r— 
of acquisition be possible, there remains always 
a fourth way of placing this priceless volume 
on the shelf beside its predecessor of twenty 
years ago, ” The Wallet of Kai Lung ”; and, 
considering w’hat these two books are and j 
signify, I make bold to say that, failing all 
other methods, the fourth, and immoral, way 
is justifiable. To say that the former work is | 
as good as the latter is to say all that can be 
said by way of comparison. 


Kai Lung, the wandering story-teller, either 
copied or originated the strategem of Sche¬ 
herazade. Arrested for an entirely frivolous 
offence, which was no offence at all, he was 
brought before the Mandarin Shan Tien, and 
villainously traduced by the magistrate's clerk, 
the contemptible Ming-shu. From day to day 
Kai Lung postponed sentence and execution 
by recounting to Shan Tien, a romanticist at 
heart, a series of tales ingeniously adapted to 
the needs of the moment, according as Ming- 
shu varied the form of the prosecution. 
Luckily the accused was primed beforehand 
by a fair maiden, Hwa-Mei, who contributes 
the thread of “ love-interest ” to the story; 
and on the last day the troubadour, by a 
master stroke, turns the tables on judge and 
prosecutor, and we watch, well content, the 
lovers' Out-Passing into Assured Felicity. 
Most of the stories illustrate a craftiness as 
accomplished as that of Ah Sin, and often 
far more elaborate ; but at the last, when the 
gentle Hwa-Mei begs that a story be told to 
her ear alone, in their first hour of private 
felicity, Kai Lung, as great an artist as his 
creator, tells a talc of pure idealism that crowns 
the work and leaves it Celestially complete. 


Too often in praising the many pretty bubbles 
that appear on the surface of the great flood of fiction, 
one praises with the regretful knowledge that they 


PADRE DOS REALES. 

On the night of Sunday, lGtli November, 
Biagoim, ail Italian Swiss, from the same village 
as the Padre of Monterey and horn in a house op¬ 
posite to that of the Padre’s family, eame to the 
latter’s door for charity. Biaociini had only to 
reach San Luis Obispo, where welcome and work 
were ready for him. He was now penniless, but 
naturally thought that all would be well since he 
had found his countryman. The Padre gave him 
-TWO BITS ; and sent him for further help to 
THE ITALIAN FISHERMEN. It will 
not he forgotten that the Apostles were fishermen. 
How long, O Lord, how long \ People of Mon¬ 
terey, have you not a Bishop \ Let us be done 
with PADRE DOS REALES. 


which is evidently a transcript from life. The 
situation is in many ways parallel to M. T. F.'s, 
except that here the bride is an uneducated 
Englishwoman. In both the bridegroom is a 
Chinese student, but Mr. Maugham's young 
—1 man lied about the social position of 
his family, which seems to have been far 
inferior to that of the Liangs. Culture may 
make a difference, but one is inclined to 
believe that the story Mr. Maugham tells is 
the more likely. It is a tale of sordid 
i misery enough for the Englishwoman, who 
made Mr. Pete’s, the consul's, life a burden 
by her continual applications for protection 
| from the intrigues and persecutions of her 

j Chinese female relations-in-law. Yet in one 

thing, and that the essential, she resembled 
! the American ; evidently she was truly in 

\ love with her husband. When, finally, her 

life was threatened by her agreeable in-laws, 
she refused the consul's urgent advice to 
leave her man, because, she confessed, “ there's 
something in the way his hair grows on 
his forehead that I can't help liking.” The 
consul’s comment must be read in the 
original. Mr. Maugham is frankly the visitor 
| to China; what he observes he observes 

keenly, but we hear more of the English¬ 
man abroad than of the Chinese in this most 
vivid and agreeable book. 


" BELIEVED TO BE UNIQUE ” : A BROADSHEET BY ” R. L. S. ” IN THE 
SALE OF MR. LLOYD OSBOURNE’S STEVENSONIANA AT SOTHEBY’S. 
This and the other Stevenson relics here illustrated are in Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s 
collection to be sold at Sotheby’s on February 7, the third day of a sale of 
books and MSS. beginning on the 5th. Writing from Monterey to Sir Sidney 
Colvin, Stevenson said: “I am in a conspiracy . . . against the Padre. The 
enclosed poster . . . was put up to the number of 200 exemplaires at the witching 
hour; and they were almost all destroyed by eight in the morning. But I think 
the nickname will stick. Dos Reales; deux r6aux; two bits; twenty-five cents; 
about a shilling; but in practice it is worth from nijiepence to threepence.” 

Photographs by Courtesy of Messrs. Sothcby , Wilkinson and Hodge. 


Other interesting sidelights on the China¬ 
man are thrown by Mr. Lincoln Colcord in 
" Under Sail,” a book of short stories already 
noticed in these columns. A different form 
of exercise of the Western mind on Eastern 
material appears in " Myths and Legends 
of China,” by Mr. E. T. C. Werner (Harrap, 
25s.), the only monograph on Chinese mythology 
in any non-Chinese language, and the first 
effort at classification. The coloured illus¬ 
trations by Chinese artists are beautifully 
reproduced. 







on January 23, with Lord Gottesloe in the chair. Lord Dalmeny was propose^ 
the Committee, but an amendment was put forward in favour of Colonel S« 
Lowndes. He and his supporters consider that he was duly ^looted, but 
chairman ruled that there must be an adjournment, so that arraxig emcn tj m 
be made for balloting and scrutiny of votes. The Committee met at A lest 
on January 27, and again recommended Lord Dalmeny, the matter to 
decided at a Hunt Meeting to be held later. As the Selby-Low rides art ret 
the election as already made, it is thought that a second pack will be .started a 


The Whaddon Chase dispute began in 1917, when Colonel Selby-Lowndes, in whose 
family the Mastership had been since before 1750, was removed from office while 
serving with the Army abroad. After the war, a second pack was formed, with 
Lord Dalmeny as Master, and Colonel Selby-Lowndes and his hounds were warned 
off. In 1920 the Masters of Foxhounds Association called on both the rival Masters 
to resign, and decided that the second pack must cease hunting. The Earl of Orkney 
was elected, and took over the original pack from Colonel Selby-Lowndes. Lord 
Orkney recently resigned, and a Hunt Meeting was held at the Bell Hotel, Winslow, 


RECOMMENDED AS THE NEW MASTER BY THE WHADDON CHASE COMMITTEE : 
LORD DALMENY, WITH HIS DAUGHTER, THE HON. HELEN PRIMROSE. 
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'The ‘Prince on his vvky doWn to the hunting bridge,at Hicham 


ABOUT TO VISIT THE SHIRES AND HUNT WITH THE PYTCHLEY. QUORN, AND 

NEAR HIS OWN HUNTING LODGE. 

It was stated recently that the Prince of Wales, who is a member of the Duke of Beaufort's Hunt, and has been out regularly with the “ Blue 
and Buff,” as it is called, from his own hunting seat at Easton Grey in that country, was about to vary his experience by a visit to the Shires. 

It was expected that during the next few weeks he would hunt frequently with several of the principal packs there, such as the Pytchley, 
the Quorn, and the Grafton. He has not been seen in the Shires very much this season so far, and his absence has been greatly regretted. 




VFTON : THE PRINCE OF WALES OUT WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S 
THE WEST COUNTRY. 

hopes to take part in several point-to-point races when they begin, and everyone will look forward to his repeating his previous successes, 
above drawings show the Prince hunting with the " Beaufortshire.” At present, it is said, he has not decided whether to take Easton Grey 
another season, but he has the option of doing so. Our readers will remember the fine colour drawings of the Beaufort Hunt, by 
Lionel Edwards, given in Our issue Of January 20.—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.—c.R. l 
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WITH THE “ IMPERIAL WIZARD " AND THE 


* GRAND CYCLOPS,” IN THE CENTRE OF A CROUP OF CHIEFS, OPPOSITE THE FIERY CROSS : 
ASSEMBLY AFTER AN INITIATION CEREMONY IN GEORGIA. U.SA. 


KU-KLUX KLAN 

KSSSKSJ i 



The rebirth of Ku-Klux Klan, the famous American secret society of Civil War fame, took place seven years ago, when a fiery cross was set up on a mountait 
top near Atlanta, Ceorgia, by thirty-four men, clad in white monkish robes with peaked hoods and eye-slits, who swore fantastic oaths. A charter wal 
obtained for the Klan from a County Court, and its proclaimed purpose was “ to inculcate chivalry, character, the protection of the home, the chastity ol 
womanhood, and patriotism,” and “ to maintain white supremacy.” The Klan, which spread through the Southern States “ like a prairie fire," numbers nos 
nearly a million members, and claims 160 in the halls of Congress. It became an anti-Roman Catholic movement, but one of its leaders recently stated that the bai 
on Catholics was to be removed, as “ all white men, regardless of religious creeds, must stand together in one great league against the numerically superioi 
coloured races." This leader was reported to be establishing a branch headquarters in London, to spread the Klan in the British Isles, France, and Italy. Sons 










































wo years ago masked men in the Klan costume began a series of outrages in Texas and Louisiana, and more serious crimes have since been alleged ag 
hem. The United States Government has instituted an inquiry. There is no reason to believe that, as an order, the Klan advocates violence, but that ii 
jot out of the control of its leaders. Its fantastic nomenclature appears in a proclamation by “ His Majesty, Imperial Wizard," addressed “ To all Genii C 
Dragons, and Hydras of Realms, Grand Goblins and Kleagles of Domains, Grand Titans and Furies of Provinces, Giants, Exalted Cyclops and Terrors of Klan 
ind to all citizens of the Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan.” The document concludes: “Done in the Aulic of his Majesty, Imperial Wi 
emperor of the Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, in the Imperial City of Atlanta, on this the ninth day of the ninth month of the year of 
~ord, 1921, and on the Dreadful Day of the Weeping Week of the Mournful Month of the year of the Klan LV.” 





















who was iw ;oui. 0 
the death penalty ! But 
I saw the error of my ways 
in time: others don't, 
and inflict on us some¬ 
thing w'ell-meaning and 
awfully long, couched in 
choice language which 
affects to be majestic 
and bizarre, and placed 
in a century when there 
was no kinema, no gramo¬ 
phone, no broad-casting, 
so that no one—unless 
history were flagrantly 
mishandled — could tell 
whether the author wrote 
bosh or something which 
was a semblance to a 
possible reality in the 
dim and distant past in 
a far-away land. 

I am not going to be 
so unkind as to say that 
the tragedy I saw per¬ 
formed by a Sunday 
theatre was wholly with¬ 
out the merit of effort, 

■ ■- that I did not hear 
now and again an arrest¬ 
ing line; nor will I be 
unkinder still by naming 
play, playwright, and 
players. My aim is an 
object-lesson—a warning, 
not cruel havoc. I would 
go further: I contend 
that I have not seen the 
tragedy as it was in¬ 
tended at all. It may 
read well, it may act well, 
but although it was pro¬ 
duced with a poetic eye 
for colour, and attained 
much effect with curtains, 
lighting, and scant para¬ 
phernalia, it was acted so unsatisfactorily that I 
remember nothing but sound and chaos, with the 
exception of three male actors who spoke naturally, 
humanly, and in the understanding that even in bygone 
ages people were not necessarily bombastic, vociferous, 
and behaving as if life in those days were all high- 
pressure and Covent Garden masquerade. When 
the long passages, ladled out in protracted delibera¬ 
tion, did not weigh down my eyelids, or fall upon 
my skull like so many stones, so that little lucid in¬ 
tervals remained for reflection, a series of questions 
rose uppermost. 

Why burden some forty actors with the learning 
of yards of so-called poetic prose for one performance 
only, when any expert could have predicted from the 
MS. that the length was excessive, the evolution 
deadly dull, the one dramatic scene — which, well 
conducted, might have created a wondrous impres¬ 
sion—spoilt by want of craftsmanship ? 

Why were the women's parts — again with one 
exception—given to artists w’ho may be very com¬ 
petent in ordinary plays, but betrayed their un¬ 
familiarity with tragedy by hoity-toity declamation, 
absolutely stagey, and unwarmed temperamental 
fervour ? 

Why did some of the men shout, orate faceward 
to the audience, or indulge in dulcet, affected tones, 
distinctly feminine and dreadfully pricieux ? 

Why did some of the male actors make themselves 
up to look facially like ladies—to such a degree that 
someone -said : “ Look at him : the image of So-and-So. 
And at him : just like So-and-So.” naming two well- 
known star actresses ? 


IN HUNTING ATTIRE: MISS BARBARA 
HOFFE AS LADY TYBAR IN THE 
STAGE VERSION OF "IF WINTER 
COMES," AT THE ST. JAMESS. 
The production of Mr. J. Macdonald Hastings’ 
dramatised version of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchin¬ 
son's “ best seller ” novel, " If Winter Comes," 
was arranged for January 31, at the St. James's 
Theatre. Miss Barbara HofFe plays Lady 
Tybar and Mr. Owen Nares is the Mark Sabre. 
The play has already been on tour for six 
months .—[Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.] 
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loudness, high - falutin’ over¬ 
pressure. A good orator in 
functions of life may drive 
home his points, may wax 
fervent and impressive over 
his peroration, but he should 
never cease to be human. If 
he does—well, then he is not 
a good orator, and will fail to 
carry his audience away. The 
terror of tragedy, as far as our 
stage is concerned, is that it is 
an affected thing. Nor is there 
any reason why it should re¬ 
main so in the wake of a 
bad tradition. Reinhardt has 
shown that to the Germans ; 

Gemier and Jacques Copeau at 
the Colombier to the French; 
our own Granville Barker, at 
the Savoy some years ago, 

“ humanised " Shakespeare ; 
and at the Old Vic. simple 
delivery is taking the place of 
rhetorical declamation. 

Why, then, should there 
remain a survival of the un- 
fittest—of ancient methods of 
bombast and bawling ? Did 
not our poet himself say that 
one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin ? If we could only impress 
that on alt who work in the theatre, 
whether it be in tragedy or wild farce 1 

It is plain truth that the little Every¬ 
man Theatre at Hampstead is in danger, 
and, if its " S.O.S.” yield no response in 
a month or two, our one theatre in West 
London independent of Commerce will fall 
into the hands of the kinema. It is not a 
matter of thousands. It is a matter of 
some seven hundred and fifty pounds. 


IN "PLUS FOURS” (IN TWO SENSES): 
MISS PEGGY O’NEIL AS JOSEPHINE 
NUTHALL, AT THE HAYMARKET. 

“ Plus Fours ” is the title of Messrs. H. A. 
Vachell and Harold Simpson’s new comedy 
at the Hay market. It is also the popular 
name of certain garments. Josephine, the 
heroine, masquerades as her brother, and 
becomes secretary and golfing partner to a 
novelist, who “ learns about women from her.” 
Photograph by Foul sham and Banfield, Ltd. 


IN THE MAGNIFICENT FILM VERSION OF “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” AT 
THE PALACE THEATRE: PRINCESS FLAVIA (MISS ALICE TERRY) BIDS FARE¬ 
WELL TO RUDOLF RASSENDYLL (MR. LEWIS STONE). 

Anthony Hope’s famous novel, ” The Prisoner of Zenda,” which had a great success on the 
regular stage, has now been produced by Mr. Rex Ingram as a magnificent film play. It was 
arranged to release it at the Palace Theatre on January 29, in place of "The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” in which Miss Alice Terry (Mrs. Rex Ingram) played Marguerite. 


himself to a 
hand, as Granville Barker 
did when he launched out 
at the Court. My axiom, 
bom of experience, is that 
committees are spokes in 
the wheel. And Rome 
fared best under the 
Consuls. Mr. McDermott 
never had an alter ego. 
and the result was—the 
winding-up of the original 
company, drifting into 
commonwealth under pre¬ 
carious circumstances. So 
the wolf came to the 
door, and the result is 
” S.O.S.” 

Having said this, let 
me turn to the bright 
side, with the one qualifi¬ 
cation that the work was 
often uneven — that the 
actors, overloaded, were 
sometimes not wholly pre¬ 
pared. But, taking it all 
in all, the record of the 
Everyman Theatre is a 
proud' one. It has de¬ 
served well of the British 
drama ; it has been 
patriotic without being chauvinistic — it was the 
open door through which America passed, as well 
as France, Italy, and . Spain ; even Germany was 
admitted to this theatre, which upheld the spirit 
of .the League of Nations. The list of plays pro¬ 
duced in the four years of its existence is radiant 
with talented names. Actors, too, have added to 
their reputation at the little house at Hampstead ; 
and it is indeed wonderful to record that many 
artists of name—foremost, Franklin Dyall, Milton 
Rosmer, and Mary Merrall—were ready to cast in 
their lot with the founder to play on sharing terms, 
which often must have formed an infinitesimal 
part of their usual salaries. 
Let this be remembered when 
actors are decried for think¬ 
ing of money first and art a 
long way after. Let it be 
remembered by those wrho read 
these lines, and let it impel 
them to give their aid to the 
salvation of an enterprise which, 
in an altruistic spirit, tries to 
give the best for little money, 
and is as much founded on 
the co-operation of the actors 
as on the patronage of the 
public. If Everyman goes to 
limbo, London wull have lost 
its only artistic theatre, and 
the younger playwrights a 
staunch helpmate in their 
clamour for a hearing. 

Mr. McDermott is putting 
his shoulder to the wheel with 
all his might; he is prepared 
to open his books to intending 
supporters; he is willing to 
invite one of them to stand 
by him on the business side. 
Experience has taught him 
where the shoe pinched, and 
how he can henceforth con¬ 
duct his theatre economically 
and w r ell without detriment 
to its artistic aims. May his 
appeal not be heard in vain I 










Constructed of Mahogany or Oak throughout and 
polished ; the exterior may be finished Mahogany, 
Walnut, Jacobean Oak, and will harmonise with any 
decorative scheme. Size 4 ft. 4 in. x 5 ft. 9 in. x 1 ft. 7 in. 
Accommodation is provided and named for: 

12 Suits 12 Pairs of Pants 12 Undervests 

36 Handkerchiefs 36 Collars 36 Pairs of Socks 

24 Shirts 12 Pairs Pyjamas 8 Pairs of Boots and 

24 Pairs of Trousers 6 Hats Shoes 

A fitted draw-tray is also provided for small clothing 
articles, such as studs, cuff-links, handkerchiefs, etc., 
with separate compartments for each ; whilst a vitrolite 
shelf and glass - fronted Mahogany Gallery is fixed 
under a plate-glass mirror on the right-hand door. 

“ THE THINGS THAT MATTER ” 

QUALITY and FINISH—The best that English 
workmanship can yield. 

FLOOR SPACE ECONOMY.—4ft.4in. x lft.7in. 
INTERIOR CAPACITY.—It will hold three times 
as much as any ordinary wardrobe, everything a well- 
dressed man requires. 

ACCESSIBILITY.—Each and every article is at hand, 
in view, and in properly proportioned compartments, 
supplies are seen at a glance—there is no waste space. 
PLEASURABLE UTILITY.—An unending plea¬ 
sure to the tidy—a necessity as well to the untidy—it 
is the most convenient way of preserving clothes, and 
economises time, space, money . . . and temper. 

29 \ GUINEAS 

£ a. d. 

Plus 0 14 0 Delivery costs in London. 

„ 2 0 0 „ „ to the Country. 

„ 2 14 6 „ „ to Scotland. 

I i 


Wardrobe service and dressing- 
table service are combined in the 
Compactom Clothing Cabinet. 
It serves the dual purpose and 
is, therefore, the only piece of 
dressing furniture necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
most exacting. 

The one feature which it is 
difficult for us to portray on 
paper is quality—finish—this is 
the best that English workmanship 
can produce. 


COMPACTOM, Ltd 


VANTAGE HOUSE, 
41 -45, Upper Berkeley 
Street, LONDON, W.l 



Sole Agents for MANCHESTER and LIVERPOOL: 
MESSRS. FINN1GANS LTD. 


Padd. 5002 








quite out of fashion 
to hide the light of 
publicity. Royal 
couples may be ac¬ 
corded a like privilege. 

In course of time their 
avowals of love will 
doubtless become 
historic. 

Pictures of Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
do her no sort of 
justice, because her 
colouring and her 
quickly changing and 
charming expression 
constitute a very im¬ 
portant part of her 
beauty. She is full 
of the joy of life and 
has the kindliest of 
natures. Like many 
another girl who was 
much at Buckingham 
Palace with Princess 
Mary, the just idol¬ 
ises the Queen, for 
whom she would do 
anything in the world. 

Our Queen has a tre¬ 
mendous personal in¬ 
fluence on young 
people, both boys and 
girls. Her Majesty 
is often quite touched 
by their many little ways of expressing their great 
admiration and loyal affection for her. 





Dcbenham and Frcebody's have built this 
distinctive four-piece suit of navy-blue 
gabardine rep and white georgette. 


The wonderful finds in Egypt are, experts tell 
us, to have an influence on our fashions, although 
so far it is not suggested that we are to follow the 
example of the " tattooed princess.” The materials 
of the clothes of these great ladies who lived close 
upon four thousand years ago are, we are told, strangely 
like those our own ladies of to-day favour. Cr6pe 
marocain, crdpe romaine, and fulgurante may not 
have been their names in ancient Egypt, but their 
qualities of draping in long lines and yet following 
the curves of the figure seem identical. Apparently 
the queens of old Egypt were never fat; sometimes 
they were small, but always, according to mummies and 
pictures, they were slim. It might be useful to the 
women of to-day to find out the diet; it was not, I 
imagine, anything on the following lines: " There 
was a young woman, and what do you think, The 
chief of her diet was victuals and drink ; Victuals and 
drink were the chief of her diet. And yet this young 
woman could never be quiet.” It is impossible to 
associate the queens and princesses of old Egypt with 
restlessness like our own in Modern Babylon. 

Prince George of Greece, who escorted his mother, 
Queen Olga, to Sandringham, is a tall and handsome 
man. When he was young and an officer in the 
Greek Navy, he was so often here that he was credited 
with matrimonial designs on one of his cousins. He 
married eventually a Bonaparte Princess with a very 
great dot, and has, since his marriage, taken little 
interest in Greek affairs. Queen Olga was a Russian 
Grand Duchess, and her meeting with the Empress 
Marie of Russia must have revived tragic memories. 


of Bourbon-Sicily, the second daugh¬ 
ter, Princess Sophie, is unmarried, and 
their only son, the Due de Nemours, 
will be eighteen in April. The Due 
dc Vendome is a descendant in direct 
line of Louis Philippe. The King of 
the Belgians* other sister married the 
brother of King Ferdinand of Rou- 
mania, and he died in 1919. There 
are more ways than one of cement¬ 
ing the friendship between England 
and France: who is to say that one 
of these will not be taken, if not 
altogether for that purpose ? 


There are not many ladies who 
can not only design and superintend 
the interior decoration of their houses, 
but actually paint some of the princi¬ 
pal features themselves. 

Mrs. Benjamin Guinness 
stands, I think, alone for 
her talents in this and 
in other directions, for 
she is nothing if not ver¬ 
satile. At the coming- 
out dance for her eldest 
daughter. Miss Meraud 
Guinness, everyone ad¬ 
mired the effective and 
fine frieze of the yellow- 
toned drawing-room, but 
all did not know that it 
was the work of their 
hostess's own hands. 

There is also evidence 
of her talent in beautiful Japanese 
panels in her house in the country. The 
dance was a charming one which everyone 
enjoyed. Mrs. Benjamin Guinness is a 
half-sister of Sir Richard Williams -Bul- 
keley. Her husband, who is one of 
the collateral branches of the family 
of Ardilaun Guinnesses, is partner in a 
well-known firm of bankers in New York. 

Mrs. Guinness’s mother was a daughter 
of Colonel Peers Williams, of Temple 
House, Berks, and from her she inherits 
her artistic talent. 


Lady Sarah Wilson has gone to join 
her great friend. Princess Christopher 
of Greece, at Palm Beach. When the 
Princess was Mrs. Leeds, Lady Sarah, 
who is the best of good company, went 
on extended yachting cruises with her. 
Palm Beach is even more amusing, 
sunny, and warm than the Riviera, and 
Lady Sarah will be absent for some time. 
She should write her reminiscences; 
they would be good reading, for there 
are few celebrated people whom Lady 
Sarah has not known well. She has 
Winston for a nephew, and had Lord 
Randolph for a brother. Her son is 
now nearly thirty ; her personal ex¬ 
periences have been many and varied ; 
and she is distinctly smart and clever 
in her letter-writing. We shall, perhaps, 
welcome a book from her one day, 
and doubtless it will be an enthralling 
one. 


Mrs. Winston Churchill is said to have improved her 
game very considerably at Cannes this winter. Lady 
Wavertree puts up a good game, and so does the 
Marchioness of Blandford. At most country houses there 
are good hard courts wherein tennis players keep fit. 

Lord Manton, whose engagement is announced to 
Miss Alethea Langdalc, has not long succeeded his 
father, who died from a fall while hunting with the 
Warwickshire Hounds last season ; it was said that 
heart failure accounted for the accident. The bride¬ 
groom-elect lives with his mother at Compton Vemey, 
the beautiful Warwickshire place which his father 
purchased from Lord Willoughby de Broke and which 
he did not live long enough to occupy. His race¬ 
horses, which were leased by Mr. E. Tattersall, did 
uncommonly well. Whether the present Peer will go 
in for racing is not known. He has three younger 
brothers, and is in the 2nd Life Guards.—A. E. L. 



Two other phases of the four-piece suit from Debenham and 
Freebody’s. The waistcoat is of black satin, while white georgette 
makes the corsage of the dress. (See page 1 BS) 
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Gong Meat Soups must 
not be confused with the 
ordinary cereal and vege¬ 
table powder soups—they 
have a real meat basis, 
and are probably the only 
known soup tablets with a 
meat basis. 

The result is that Gong 
Meat Soups have all the 
rich goodness and delicious 
flavour of home-made soups, 
but they cost less, and can 
be made in a fraction of 
the time. 

Each tin contains four 
tablets—sufficient to make 
soup for five people. 

FOUR VARIETIES 

Hare—Oxtail—Kidney—Mock Turtle 

CONG 

MEAT-SOUPS 

The only concentrated 
meat-sonp tablet known 

Prepared solely by 

OXO Limited—Thames House—London, E.C.4 


x icaiiny 1. 
Childhood 

This child, bright eyed and clear 
complexioned, with straight, limbs and 
a face radiant with the glow that 
comes only from perfect health, is a 
living testimonial to the value 0/ the 


O£fen/n0iu&' 

Prqgossive System of Infant # Feedu^ 


Taking Nature as its model, it provides a. 
food specially adapted to each particular phase 
of baby’s development, and supplies at the 
appropriate times the nourishment best suited 
to promote healthy growth and development. 


Milk Food No. 1 Milk Food No. 2 

Birth to 3 noatks. 3 to 6 moot ho- 

Malted Food No. 3 

6 MBtlw ul .awards. 


The * Allenbury* ’ Food* are prepared at Ware. 
Hertfordshire, from the pare milk of pedigree 
cow* pastured in the Home Counties. 

Send coupon for a free copy of the ' Altenburyt' 
booklet on ' Infant Feeding and Management,’ and 
a tample of Food tutted to the age of yom baby. 


S pecial Gjupozxa 

To ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


will be pleased to receive a copy of ' Infant Feeding and 
Management,' and a sample of Food. 


r.„n.,„n AV,.,. 


Her baby’s age ii 





PREFERRED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES TO A COLD 
CASKET: THE QUEEN ANNE TANKARD PRESENTED TO 
HIM WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 
When the Prince of Wales was admitted a freeman of the Grocers' 
Company on January 24, a bound and illuminated certificate of 
freedom was presented to him, together with a Queen Anne 
tankard of 1708, which the Prince chose in preference to the 
customary gold casket .—[Photograph by C.N.] 

began in a small way, but gradually grew to a festival 
on a large scale, for the promoters invited composers 
from other countries to send in works of modem 
tendencies similar to their own. Foreign performers 


tion of a London branch, called the 
Contemporary Music Centre, which 
has given a series of concerts of 
modern chamber music, at which 
many new works, both English and 
foreign (for the British Music Society 
has from the first described itself as 
both " national and international ”), 
were heard in England for the first 
time. 

The Contemporary Music Centre, 
of which Mr. Edwin Evans is chair¬ 
man, at once set to work to draw up 


THE EX-PREMIER IN SPAIN: MR. AND MRS. LLOYD GEORGE, WITH 
THEIR DAUGHTER AND LORD RIDDELL, IN SEVILLE CATHEDRAL. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd George and their daughter Megan (seen next to her mother), with 
Lord Riddell (second from left), motored, on January 20, from Algeciras, where they 
were holiday-making, to Seville for the week-end. The Spanish Government placed the 
cruiser " Reina Regente ” at Mr. Lloyd George s disposal for a visit to Ceuta. Later, 
he was joined at Algeciras by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead. Miss Lloyd 
George attended the ball given at Government House, Gibraltar, in honour of the Atlantic 
Fleet .—[Photograph by Topical.] 



Those good old times 

Whatever other good 
fortune may have attended 
those frequenting Fleet 
Street in the good old days, 
there was no 


YJ 2 HB WhiSKy 

for their delectation. The 
present generation are 
much better off, for, who¬ 
soever knows its eminently 
good qualities, adheres to 
“Red Tape” wherever 
option permits — Why ? 

Sole Proprietors : 

BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS. 

68, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 





















Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Current, Deposit &« 
Profit Balance) 
Acceptances and E. 


Coin, Notes and B 
England 

Balances with, and 
Collection on o 
Britain and Irelai 
Money at Call and Si 
Investments 
Bills Discounted 
Advances to Customi 
Liabilities of Custom 
and Engagements 
Bank Premises 
Shares of Belfast Bi 
& The Clydesdale i 
Shares of The Londo> 
Exeoutor and Truste. 


Copies of the Balance Sho- 

Whinney, Smith & IVhinney, Charle . _ 

may be obtained at any Branch of the Bank 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST„ LONDON, E C. 2 

OVER 1670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATIONS .- 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 

OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 

THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 

OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 

THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LTD. 


The most powerful I 

PRISM BINOCULARS 

ever manufactured 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. | 

Falling prices and the using up of parts left || 
over from our war contracts have enabled us §§ 
to produce these remarkable glasses at the ]§ 
prices shown below. We are the only makers If 
is indispensable of Prismatic Binoculars giving a magnification % 

whercMghpmwrU the t.r,t consider*. of ,, diameters, 

tion—for Big (jime Shooting,>■ attire, J 

Study. L>c«r Stalking, Travelling and Price, with central screw focussing, as illustration: =§ 

Exploring. It is not intended for m *#s •• n ~ 

ordinary touring or racing, as the * Magnification ... £13 10 0 _ 

power is too great; glasses of lower * 16 Magnification ... ... £12 0 0 == 

Power for these purpose, are do- Including be* ulid leather .ling or and lanyard. H 

scribed in our catalogue. = 

. —---1 Write lor llluatrated Price Li« No. 11 L Port Free. " 

GOVERNMENT _ 

MA ',' K s Vl w^ ll ' AS?ts ' AITCH1SON & Co., Ltd. MM 

dtb SiTe‘ , | , i”il.eh«, ESTABLISHED rSSo. si? .3 

UPII Watch *i/e, Nickel cue. Pocket | {OfaicioKS to British and Allied Ctcn<ernrncnts) % 

Un. SKT^JinKri -*28, STRAND. W.C.2. ■ 

lioo line for night reading. 281. Oxford St. W. I ; 121, Cheapsidc. F_C 2. 

_ 4 6 Po»t Free. » And Branches—LON DON. LEEDS * SWANSEA. 



ART and 
ACTUALITY 


is the policy of the 
brightest and wittiest 
of the mid-weeklies— 




SOCIETY 

THE THEATRE 

SPORT 

ILLUSTRATED 


Price ONE SHILLING Weekly 

Annual Subscription {including Christmas Number) 
£2 : 18 : 9 post free. 


Publithing Office: 172, STRAND. LONDON. W.C. 2 . 


*>*aa. 











back, and even two more long rows on the in¬ 
teresting bell sleeves. 


Kishki and 
Georgette. 


Another beautiful four-piece 
suit, of beige corded kashka, 
boasted a square cape and 
coat which shared the single back panel between 
them, so that in reality the coat formed only 
a loose lining to the cape. The black waist- 



LUULUiaiC IdUK.. 


A lovely evening gown in which a panelled sheath of crystal 
beading and jade-green georgette is draped over cripe-de-Chine 
of a deeper shade. 


The excellent prizes offered by the firm have 
been distributed, and the first prize fell to 
Miss Helena Guld ; Miss C. M. Bindloss secured 
the second ; while the third and fourth prizes 
went to Mrs. M. L. Channing and Miss Marion 
Chappell respectively. Thirty consolation prizes 
were also awarded. Hearty congratulations to 
the prize winners, who received beautiful pre¬ 
sentation boxes of Barker and Dobson’s 
delicious chocolates. E. A. R. 



PliMBiRiHloew 


A Baby to be Proud of 

I ''"'VERY mother knows that if a baby cannot be breast 
pH fed, the food should be the closest possible equiva- 
Mellin's Food, when pre- 


-1 —J lent to mother's milk, 
pared as directed, is a complete infants' food, and pro¬ 
duces the same results as breast milk. 

That is why Mellin’s Food is readily assimilated by babies 
with weak digestion, and why a “ Mellin’s Food Baby ” 
makes excellent all-round progress and grows up strong 
and happy—" a baby to be proud of." Experiments are 
risky and unnecessary—Mellin’s Food has proved during 
many years its suitability for children of all ages. 


The World’•known Remedy for 


Write for samples and descriptive booklet: we will send them post free 
on receipt of 6 d. in stamps. Particulars of a unique and interesting 
" Progress Book " will also be sent. 

MELLIN’S FOOD. LTD.. LONDON. S.E. 15 . 


S Acts like a charm in V 


Always ask for 

aDSCOLLIS BROWNE 

OF ALL CHEMISTS 1/3-3/- 
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for the social function. 

Being' clean, easy to use, 
and delicately perfumed, it 
has become the recognised 
Hair controller for the Man- 
who-cares. 


Anzora Cream ie moat auitable 
for treaty ecalsze. white Anzora 
Viola u recommended for dry 
tealpe. Both me mold by all 
Chemietm. Hairdreeeere, Storee 
etc. in 116 and 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottler 


Masters the Hair. 


i Anzora Vanishing i 
Cream- 

| Ladies will find it very refreshing and | 
j beneficial to the skin. Pure,- free from | 
I rrease and delicately perfumed. 1 f\ | 
i Obtainable in handy jars at *■- / +* • 


“v vuuvuia laituui iu your louet 

preparations 

•MfU. ( T»taU.M.. ObtMtU U.M 4 UH 
Sold thrtwehwit the Empire BritiahI>epot:F-H*w- 
WyAl— a. Ttl .,»T,CWb. rh ^ > . l a T ^g— K.O l 
■VCabcura Soap (kavea vitkoot mum. 


£10,000 LINCOLN “SWEEP” 

M»"o' . ref «' n " *° Cer * ain •dvertitemrnt* which have appeared, 
f™. F ‘. **• SMrrH - HUME ST. CANCER HOSPITAL, DUBLIN 
“Yween " h« ‘ h£ e * h V * he £I0 000 P ri “ money for the above 

•*?! *T* n W !' h * he B,nk of Dublin. Thi. 

Tick.tV s.^rsm HiJiraN^DisrY"””* r - t 

AUTHORISED BY 
THE IRISH GOVERNMENT 

P. L. SMYTH, Hume Street Cancer Hospital, Dublin. 


An Open Air Paradise 
for Children 

I F you have children and a garden yon need 
a children's den. It will keep them 
healthy, happy and out of toe way. 
They can romp or study in the open in all 
weathers, winter or summer. 

Sturdily built of well-seasoned timber, in¬ 
expensive and easily erected in any garden. 

BdmmHfmUr illustrated Calahttme %him mu mil kinds of 
portable butldtvli. inclmJing flu" CotUbum&b"our world- 
fnwud Cottmfr Homo, stmt fret om receipt of post card 

BROWNE A. LILLY. Ltd. 

Manufacturers and Exporters. 

THAMES SIHE. RF.APING._ 


to be Proud of 

Icnows that if a baby cannot be breast 
-houid be the closest possible equi¬ 
ps milk. Mellin’s Food, when pie- 
a complete infants' food, and pro- 
Is as breast milk. 

Food is readily assimilated by^babies 
ind why a “ Meliin's Food Baby 
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to be proud of.” Expenments« 
—Meliin's Food has proved during 
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SPORTSMAN’S(Dry)* QUEEN S Sw«t) 


Toe combination of fine old Brandv and matured 
jlice of the English Morelia Cherry, make. 

GRANT'S MOKELLA CHERRY BRANDY 

unquestionably one of the most wholesome and 
delicious Liqueurs in the world. 

It is essential that you should ask for GRANT'S 
and see that you obtain GRAN I S MORELLA. 
A good way to remember this is to memorise— 


Sam-Flush 

Clean* Cloect Bowls Without Scouring 

CAN I-FLUSH always 
^ at hand will keep the 
closet bowl and trap 
dean, like new. 

A little Sani-Flush 


Stomach and 
Nerve Trouble 


“ I am sure my Child's Life was 
Saved by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets.” 


"O EAD this story which a mother has to tell 

I \ r.f — ~:i:_mL:u u_ \r_ 


mil leading Win* Merchants. 
Hotels. Restaurants, &x. 


The Distillery, 

Maiostane. 




Amor a Perfumery Co., Ltd., 
■ Willesden Lane, London. N.W.6 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 




































SUBJECTED TO A TRIAL DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOM PANTING NOTES: 
THE 19'6-H.F. CROSSLEY FIVE-SEATER TOURING CAR. 


■-- uiivii-j, . 

at their wits' end to devise ways and means of 
ffening up these trials so that they will constitute a 
J test of the car's reliability. 

One suggestion has been made which seems good 
the face of it, and that is that these trials should 
of the " sealed bonnet ” type. That is, the bonnet 
>uld be locked and sealed by the club’s officials 
ore the start, and the seals should be intact 
the end of the run. I don’t know how it is pro- 
ied to legislate for cars which have the petrol-tank 


journey, ana <juau u i, u _ .. 

double-journey " gold." Though X 
say so, it was a good piece of work, 
but the result was quite a mislead¬ 
ing one from the point of view of the 
purchasing public. 

Over a recent week-end I was able 
The 19 o h.p. make an extended test of the 

Crossley. 196-h.p. Crossley, a car which 

made its public d6but at the Show of 1921. Judging 


found nothing to criticise adversely, and I make out 
the new Crossley to be a very fine car indeed. Any¬ 
one who demands a better car in its class will have a 
very long way to go before he finds it. W. W. 


Every Motoring Need 
Met for £400 

Y OU want a car you will be proud to own. a car 
that will give supreme comfort, lasting service, and run 
with remarkable economy. Every requirement is 
met in the super efficient 10/12 H.P. Straker Squire. 
Here are some of its features : 

to 55 miles an hour on top gear ; 30-35 miles per 
gallon ; 10,000 miles on tyre*. Overhead valve engine; 

4-speed Gear Box. Brooklands Test Hill on 2nd gear 
with 4 passengers in 15 seconds. Five 760 x 90 mm. 
wheels and tyre9. 12-Volt Lighting and Starting 
Set. Magneto Ignition. 5 Lamps. Spring Gaiters, 
Speedometer, Clock, 2 Horns, Petrol and Oil 
Pressure Gauges. Exagun system of chassis lubrication. 
Four-seater body (4 doors) and all-weather curtains. 


Four-Seater Complete - £400 


OTHER MODELS 


15-20 h.p. Chassis .. 

£540 ; 

15-20 h.p. 2 or 4 Seater complete 

£650 ! 

24-80 h.p. 6-cylrnder chassis 

£850 ! 

24-80 h.p. 2 or 4 Seater complete 

£1150 ! 



STRAKER SQUIRE, Ltd.. Angel Rd.,Edmonton, London,N. 18 

Telephone : Tottenham Telegrams : Rhomboi.Ial, Tottlane, London. 

A g$nts art rtimttUd to tnito far Particulars of territory vacant. 


(Pepsonaf Sqp^igq 
jfpom SB one/ Street 






itHUM 


If you want to 

BUY A CAR 

You cannot get better service. We supply ANY make of 
car either NE\V or SECONDHAND, and arrange Deferred 
Payment Terms if desired. Long credit up to two years. Low 
interest from 2\ per cent. Financed entirely by us. Strict privacy. 
Varied terms to suit all clients. 

NO GUARANTEES OR REFERENCE. 

HIRE A CAR 

You can hire a car from us, either NEW or 
SECONDHAND, by the Day, Week or Month and 
DRIVE IT YOURSELF. 

The best test is a personal test. If you buy the car no charge for hire. 

OR SELL A CAR 
in part exchange 

We are always ready to allow full value for 
secondhand cars in part exchange for a new one. 

GET A QUOTATION FROM 
GODFREY DA FIS FIRST. 

\ ou will get full consideration and 
VALUE 

whatever your Motoring require¬ 
ments come to 
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THE SUPREME 


Sunbeam 

16/40 H.P. 4-CYL. MODEL 

A Car of proved excellence, 
combining high quality 
with moderate price. 

ECONOMICAL — RELIABLE— SPEED Y 



16/40 H P. 5-Seater Touring Model, £895. 

With Sunbeam side curtain equipment, giving 
perfect protection against bad weather. 

OPINION OF A SATISFIED OWNER. 

•‘. . . / have just completed 15,000 miles without an involuntary 
stop, and never yet had the engine taken down, the valves ground, 
the clutch adjusted, or collan oil put on the clutch leather, nor- 
had I to touch a nut or sparking plug (the original plugs are 
still in use), and my 'Sunbeam ’ is running absolutely as urell 
as ever. I think this forms a unique record. I am simply 
charmed with the car and hence my letting you know of its 
marvellous performance." W. A. 

The range of Models manufactured 
by the Company include* also;— 

14 h-p. 4-cyL Chassis ... — £53S 

4- Sealer ... £685 

24/60 h.p. 6-cyl, Chassis • £960 

5- Sealer ... £1220 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 

j WOLVERHAMPTON Ofi., . 

LONDON - - - SWw—. & Espmel Dc*. 12. IW. V. s* W , 

. ... $M*tni Vro*re & f^epaie 177, Tit Vdk. Arm gr f_ 

MANCHESTER • - »«>. rv- 1 , _ 

. • Nr*mi Semtkn 6r 2M/2H Edo New RA. 

NEW YORK • - .. 2V w* 5m 




































PASTEUR’S COUNTRYMEN HONOUR A GREAT ENGLISH NAME: JENNER 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
IN PARIS. 

The centenary of the death of Dr. Edvard Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination (illus¬ 
trated in our last issue), was celebrated at the Academic de Medea ne in Paris on 
January 23 . Professor Chauffard (sitting third from right) presided. Others present 
were M. P. Strauss, the French Minister of Hygiene; M. Haller. President of the French 
Academic des Sciences; Professor d'Espine, of Geneva; Sir Ronald Ross, Sir Almroth 
Wright, and Sir St. Clair Thomson .—[Photograph by Mammal.) 


nected therewith. The Selection 
Committee, which was not fixed 
until after several votings, is.to con¬ 
sist of the following members, no 
two of whom belong to the same 
country : Eugene Goossens (Eng¬ 
land), Andre Caplet (France), Ernest 
Ansermet (Switzerland), Ildebrando 
Pizzetti (Italy), Hermann Scherchen 


with Sir Charles Sherrington, P.R.S., in the chair. 
Photograph by Marceau. 

be done by local selection committees in the various 
countries. After the programmes have been fixed, it 
will be the duty of each country to provide performers 
for the works which may have been selected from among 
its own composers, domicile in this case being given 
preference over nationality. Edward J. Dent. 


A HEALTHY GLOWING COMMON 



MO amount of cosmetics 
can give attraction to 
an unhealthy face; but no 
matter what your features, 
you can never be “plain” if 
you have a really good com¬ 
plexion. 

What was true in mother’s 
day—and grandmother’s too 
—still holds good to-day. 

That is why it is best to 
improve the complexion 
from within. Indigestion 
and Liverishness cause most 
troubles, so take Beecham’s 
Pills and note—as your 
system is cleansed and 
regulated—how your com¬ 
plexion improves and the 
glow of health adds to your 
charm. 


Beechams Pills 


You know she 

reads < 

IF SHE DIDNT 

DRESS DOES . 

AND SPORT 

SHE WOULDN’T 

MAKE . . . 

NOT . . . 

KNOW . . . 

A DIFFERENCE 

TO MENTION 

WHAT PARIS . 

DOESN’T IT? . 

GOLF. . . 

AND LONDON. 

BLTT ... . 

AND GOOD. 

WERE SATING. 

AS IT IS . . 

PICTURES . 

OR DOING . . 

SHE BEING. . 

ESSAYS AND 

MUCH LESS . 

WHAT SHE IS. 

STORIES 

WEARING . . 

VERY FOND . 

WHY THEN. 

AND ... . 

OF CLOTHES . 

OF COURSE. 

AFTER ALL. . 

AND BOOKS . 

SHE READS 



Jiindes tint 

hair any natural shade 
desired — brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn 
the hair. It is used by 
over three-quarters of a 
million people. Medical 
certificate accompanies 
each bottle. It costs 
2/6 the flask. Chemists 
and Stores everywhere, 
or direct by stating 
shade required to— 

l | HIN DES. HC I. T 4 m.li Stret Otr. LmJm 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
a BLUE 

For Breakfast & after Biner. 

Is Mkisa. esc LESS aBANTITT. it kciaC 
■Kt slrwtfcr tkas eaaiWAkY COFFEE 
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DRESS DOES . 
HAKE . . . 
A DIFFERENCE 
DOESN'T IT?. 







The matter can be simply tested 
by supposing the story told in each 
case to a man simple enough to 
feel the full surprise of it. Suppose 
you told a farmer in the West 
Country, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that by putting 
his head to a hole in the wall in 
Somerset he could hear his mother 
talking in a town in Sussex. He 
might call it a piece of witchcraft; 
he might simply call it a lie : but, 
anyhow, he would think the mere 
fact of hearing a Sussex voice at all 
much more marvellous than any fine 
distinctions about the process by 
which it came. He would not care 
in comparison whether it came by 
wind or by wire, through an atmo¬ 
sphere or through a material. 


A RRANGEMENTS have been made 
whereby this Journal will publish 
"*■ all the most interesting Photo¬ 

graphs dealing with TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB, including past and future dis- 


This being so, we can infer in 
strict logic what would be the effect 
of introducing this magic into our 
daily life. In every .private house, 
we should find, there is a shrine of 
the telephone, like the altar of the 
heathen household god, surrounded 
by religious symbols and receiving 
religious sacrifices. It is dedicated 
to the divinity of the lightning, pos¬ 
sibly to Zeus of the thunderbolts. 

The telephone is treated as an 
oracle, and we bow and tremble 
when we approach it. The young 
lady at the exchange is treated as 
a priestess, sacred and terrible; and 
the stool on which she sits as the' 
holy tripod of Delphi. Somehow I 
am not quite sure whether all this 
has come about, exactly as. it 
logically should have done. I fear that men some¬ 
times grow impatient with the oracle, as did 
Alexander the Great. I fear they sometimes 
defy the lightning of the deity, as did Ajax. I 
fear their relations with the priestess are not always 
sacred, but sometimes almost profane. In plain 
words, I know that the telephone has taken its place 
in our life as no more terrible or wonderful than the 
clock or the kitchen fire. It is in truth very terrible 
and very wonderful ; but so are the clock and the 
kitchen fire. But the power of seeing all these things 
as wonderful is not given by science, or by any advances 
in science ; it is given by art, by poetry, and by 
religion The mere introduction of marvellous in¬ 
struments will not make us marvel, not even if they go 
on growing more and more marvellous for ever. If 
it did, we should reel and stagger whenever we heard 
a voice in the telephone. 


But the other side of the truth is equally true. 
Before the first telephone was installed, how much 
more easy it would have been to prove that the tele¬ 
phone would be much more of a problem than it 
really is. It would seem like lending every blackguard 
a latch-key or allowing every bore to be a burglar. 


The first Special Number giving the 
official photographs was out of print 
immediately after publication. The best 
way to ensure getting every number deal¬ 
ing with the important Egyptian discovery 
is to take a Subscription, which is 
£2 : 18:9 per annum (post free), includ¬ 
ing the Christmas Number. Application 
should be made to your Newsagent or 
to the Publishing Office, 172, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


cm spirit was already in a mood 
of materialism. The control in Eng¬ 
land passed into the hands of a few 
capitalists, because the wealth in 
England had already passed into 
the hands of a few squires. The 
capitalists were full of the material¬ 
ism of the nineteenth century, be¬ 
cause the squires had already been 
full of the scepticism of the eight¬ 
eenth century. A spirit of cold and 
rather ruthless rationalism could be 
found in books and pamphlets and 
public speeches some time before it 
could be found in shops or mills or 
machines. The sixteenth - century 
landowners had begun to demand 
competitive instead of customary 
rents, the seventeenth - century lords 
had begun to practise land-grabbing 
in the name of liberty, long before 
a single factory chimney had sent 
up its smoke in the Black Country, 
long before a single steam - engine 
had begun to move in the Midlands. 
It is the spirit in a society, and 
especially in the more respected 
classes of a society, that determines 
the use and even the shape of a 
machine. And what is the matter 
with us, and the spirit of our 
society, may be found in the very 
fact that we are not now asking 
what we shall do with the machine, 
but only asking, in a rather panic- 
stricken fashion, what the machine 
will do with us. 




long catalogue of our imaginary crimes. This does 
not happen on the telephone because it does not 
happen off the telephone. It does not happen there 
or anywhere else, because there are other forces far 
too strong for mere insane ingenuity—practicality and 
prudence and sociability and snobbishness and the 
work of the world. It does not happen, because a 
thin electric wire is a very thin thing indeed, com¬ 
pared with the ancient and iron bonds that hold 
human society together. 

No scientific instrument has ever transformed 
society. It was always the soul of the society that 
transformed the scientific instrument. If it set the 
machinery to good work, it is not because there is any¬ 
thing good in machinery, but because there was some¬ 
thing good already in the community that happened 
to use it. If it set the machinery to bad work, it is 
not because there is anything bad about machinery, 
but because there was something very bad about that 
portion of humanity. A machine is used mildly by 
a mild society ; it is used wildly by a wild society ; 
it is not used at all by a lazy or stagnant society. 
Give a complicated wireless apparatus to a very 
sleepy tribe of tropical savages, and they will not 


And this truth in the case of 
broadcasting can be very simply 
expressed. Everybody is talking, 
with a not unnatural excitement, about the wonder¬ 
ful opportunity which this machinery will give us to 
send our words to a remote continent, as if it were to 
the next street. Nobody seems very much concerned 
to ask whether we have anything particular to say 
even to the next street, let alone to the remote con¬ 
tinent. Everybody is exulting in the extraordinary 
privilege of sending a message to the Antipodes. But 
nobody seems to feel any very great curiosity about 
what the message will be. Yet the very word message 
is enough to remind us that men have sometimes 
thought a message so glorious that its very messengers 
have come to be called angels. Men in the past 
certainly have had gospels, in the literal sense of news 
so good that they would have been delighted to 
scatter it among the stars ; to carry it not only to 
the other side of the earth, but to the other side of tlie 
moon. Nor were these gospels only religious; they 
were often political and social—theories of human 
rights or schemes of human rule which they would 
have readily extended anywhere and to anybody. It 
is the beginning of all true criticism of our time to 
realise that it has really nothing to say, at the very 
moment when it has invented so tremendous a trumpet 
for saying it. 






4. FOR COMPARISON WITH OUR DOUBLE-PAGE DRAWING OF RAMESES II. : THE 
RIGHT OUTER PANEL OF THE CHARIOT OF THOUTMOSIS IV., SHOWING THAT KING. 


5. USING HIS BATTLE-AXE INSTEAD OF HIS BOW : THOUTMOSIS IV. ALONE 
IN HIS WAR CHARIOT—DECORATION ON ITS LEFT-HAND OUTER PANEL. 



HIS CHARIOT. 


8. AS FOUND IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB, AND RECENTLY REMOVED : DISMANTLED 
CHARIOTS WITH SIX-SPOKED WHEELS PILED UP IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 


WITH SIX-SPOKED WHEELS, AS AGAINST THE EIGHT SPOKES OF THOUT- 
MOS 1 S’ CHARIOT : ONE FOUND BY MR. THEODORE DAVIS AT THEBES. 


In view of our double-page picture, and of the removal from Tutankhamen’s 
tomb of the beautiful car of one of his chariots (shown above as found in the 
ante-chamber), we illustrate here, for comparison, two other examples of ancient 
Egyptian chariots, discovered in previous excavations in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings at Thebes. The drawings of decoration detail from the chariot of 
Thoutmosis IV. (an 18th - Dynasty Pharaoh who reigned some fifty or sixty 
years before Tutankhamen) were made by Mr. Howard Carter. This chariot is 


now in the Cairo Museum. It consists of three parts: (1) A semi-circular Wooh 

rtn.n of i k- koolr- tO\ • I'U Pnl* TV,- V. _ . 11 


body, open at the back ; (2) Axle-tree and wheels; (3) Pole. The body 


ported by the pole resting on the axle-tree, and the floor is of leather mesh-w 
The eight-spoked wheels are tired with metal, and attached by a metal axle *- 
The body has four panels (two inside and two outside), ornamented with sc ^ ,n ‘ 
in low relief. In Illustrations Nos. 2 and 4, Thoutmosis is seen accompanied 


Mentu, the hawk-headed god of war. 











































WHERE THE CLICK OF CAMERAS HAS BECOME AS FAMILIAR AS THE CREAK OF LOCA1 


THE PARAPET TO WATC1 


It has been suggested by Mr. Arthur Weigall, the well-known archsologist, who was at one time Inspector of Antiquities to the Egyptian Government, that 
Tutankhamen may prove to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose identity has never hitherto been established. Whatever may be the truth regarding 
the Exodus, there is no doubt that he is, in a very real sense, the Pharaoh of the “ Eisodus,” or entry into Egypt, of a great and ever-increasing tribe of 
tourists and travellers artists and correspondents, with other miscellaneous spectators, attracted to his tomb by the magnet of curiosity. There they watch 
the removal of its wonderful contents, and wait eagerly for the coming of the greatest “find’' of all, the expected mummy of the king himself. Every train 







TER-WHEELS: THE ENTRANCE TO TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB, WITH SPECTATORS CROWDING 
REMOVAL OF “ FINDS." 

Nile steamer from Cairo to Luxor swells the throng of visitors ; and the hotels at Luxor are crowded. Thence the sightseers cross the Nile to the Valley of 
Tombs of the Kings among the Theban hills. “ The staircase descending into the rock of the tomb," writes Mr. Weigall, “ lies some 15 feet below the level of 
roadway, and one looks down upon it from above the perpendicular retaining walls ; as the excavators pop in and out, like rabbits, the spectators jostle 
other to obtain a view, cameras click, and the buzz of excitement is heard." The incessant click of the ubiquitous Kodak, indeed, must be a sound as 
iar there as the constant creaking of the crude water-wheels which abound in the locality. —{Drawing Copyrighted m tk* United Stoies and Om*U. — C.R.] 













GROTESQUE PAGEANTRY FOR THE CHELSEA ARTS CLUB BALL : STUDENTS REHEARSING 
A TABLEAU OF RAN, GOD OF THE SEA, AND AEGIR, GODDESS OF THE SEA. 


IN THE ANTARCTIC SETTING OF THE CHELSEA ARTS CLUB BALL, SUPERVISED BY OFFICERS 
OF THE "QUEST 1 : MISS IVY KILBURN SCOTT (RIGHT) AND HER SAMOYEDE DOGS. 


ADVOCATE OF AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE: SENATOR BORAH (U.S.A.) 


HOME FROM LAUSANNE : LORD CURZON (LEFT) MET 
BY MR. BONAR LAW AT VICTORIA. 


THREATENED WITH HOUSE-BURNING : DR. G. SIGERSON, 
RESIGNED FROM THE IRISH SENATE. 






























THE ELDEST CHILD OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY TO MARRY 
INTO THE NOBILITY : PRINCESS YOLANDA -A CHARMING FIGURE. 


TAKEN DURING HER VISIT TO ENGLAND LAST SUMMER : PRINCESS YQ\AN da 
(RIGHT) AT THE RIDING SCHOOL AT READING. 


The King and Queen of Italy announced on February 5 their consent to the 
betrothal of their eldest daughter, Princess Yolanda, to Conte Calvi di Bergolo, a 
young nobleman who is a captain in the Italian cavalry. The Italian royal 
house has thus followed the example set by our own in the marriages of Princess 
Mary and Princess Patricia, and the betrothal of the Duke of York, to members 
of the aristocracy. Princess Yolanda, who inherits the beauty of her mother, 
formerly Princess Elena of Montenegro, was born in 1901. During her coming- 
cf-age holiday in foreign capitals last year she visited England, where she charmed 


all who met her. She is fond of sport and outdoor pursuits, being 3 fin 
oarswoman and a good lawn-t'ennis player and motor-car driver. Sh^ has 
much interest in English nursing, and has attended lectures at the English H< 
in Rome. Her fianc4, who was in London last year, is an accompli^}^^ ^ors 
He inherits a title conferred on Lazzaro Calvi by the King of Sardinia in 
His sister was married at Turin, early in 1914, to Prince Aage. aon of 
Waldemar of Denmark, and a first cousin of the Kings of Great Britain N 
and Denmark, and of the late Emperor of Russia. 






















THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF ON HIS POSTPONED 


PRFMIFR nP A1TSTRAMA 





HONEYMOON : THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CAVAN AT BEAULIEU. 


MR. W. M. HUQHES, WHO HAS RESIGNED 


SINCE RELEASED BY THE MOORS : GENERAL NAVARRO (THIRD FROM LEFT) AND 
OTHER SPANISH OFFICERS—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THEIR CAPTIVITY. 


M. LE TROCQUER 


iELDORF 
tDQUARTERS. 


slement recently discovered [ in 1904, died at Tokyo on February 4.-Mr. Stanley Bruce, who was asked 

Dr. Scott is Director of to succeed Mr. Hughes as Premier of Australia, is only thirty-nine. He was 

dvised Lord Carnarvon on severely wounded in the war. In 1904 he rowed in the Cambridge boat.- 

Bagwell, General Manager Dr. A. H. Fison died from a fall at Guy’s Hospital, while fixing an aerial there 

d by rebels on January 30, ' for a wireless entertainment. He was Lecturer on Physics there and at the 

:1 was recently burnt.- London Hospital.-M. Le Trocquer, with General Weygand, has visited the 

ho, as Mr. W. C. Gully, was Ruhr, to concert new measures with General Degoutte. General Navarro 

resident since 1906 of the and some 400 other Spanish prisoners were recently released by the Moors. 

o have resigned.-Count They are said to have suffered great hardships during their eighteen months' 

attles against the Russians \ captivity. At the same time Moorish prisoners were released by Spain. 



















THE “INVISIBLE” BAND, AS EMPLOYED AT THE “PUNCH AND JUDY” BALL: FASHIONABLE TOWNSFOLK AND COUNTS 
FARMERS “FOOTING IT” SIMULTANEOUSLY TO THE MUSIC OF AN ORCHESTRA MILES AWAY. 


Broadcast music has already been successfully used for many private dances, but 
its first appearance, so far as is known, at a big costume affair was at the “ Punch 
and Judy" Ball in aid of the British Drama League, held at the Savoy Hotel on 
February 1. The Marconi Company provided special apparatus, and the British 
Broadcasting Company arranged to transmit dance tunes for the earlier part of 
the programme. Our illustration brings out the remarkable fact that dancers in 
many distant places, in London ball-rooms or in village halls—wherever, indeed, a 


receiving-set has been installed—can foot it simultaneously to the identical 
of one and the same band. Thus, the centre drawing shows a dance or^i 
playing at a broadcasting station, with a microphone suspended from the 
to record and transmit the sound. Above is seen a fashionable ball i n * 
with a de luxe receiving-set (on the left) emitting the music, while below - 
on a dance in a country village, where a progressive squire (on the right's 
the receiving-set with its loud speaker .—[Drawing Copyright in the U.S. and Canada^ 














/? THE MINARET OF THE TWELFTH-CENTURY MOSQUE 
D CITY OF MOSUL—AN EASTERN COUNTERPART OF 
: AN INC TOWER OF PISA. 

e of Chesterfield have an Oriental counterpart in the minaret of the 
lich city has been referred to the League of Nations. Miss Gertrude 
ghdad, in her book, “ Amurath to Amurath,” writes: " Nflr ed Din, 
mosque in the bazaar, and this must be the great mosque with the 
the town, but how much of the original work remains 1 could not 
g high when I was in Mosul, and at such times i\ is wiser not to ask 
ues." Air views of Mosul appear on another page. 


Mr. L. H. Myers, in his first 
novel, ” The Orissers " (Putnam; 
7 s. 6 d.), is of to-day in his frank¬ 
ness and his philosophy, but he 
is content with an ordinary narra¬ 
tive style, which has nothing to 
distinguish it from the plain, 
workmanlike, well-turned English 
of the last thirty years. Although 
this is his maiden appearance in 
fiction, Mr. Myers manages the 
crucial business of the beginning 
like an old hand. He gets an 
impressive effect at once, with 
due economy of means. He, too, 
requires patience, because he has 
a philosophy to expound, as well 
as a story' to tell, and he is very 
deliberate with it all. But if he 
may' lack that '* pep" (blessed 
word !) which Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
recommends English novelists to 
sprinkle more freely upon their 
w'ork, Mr. Myers has a surprising 
power of carrying the reader along, 
even against his will. And “ pep ” 
is not everything. In fact, the 
Main Street doctrine runs the 
risk of providing a dish that is 
all seasoning. Mr. Myers’s novel 
would secure attention merely 
because it is written by* the son 
of the late Frederick Myers, but 
it has qualities and merits that 
make it quite independent of 
its author’s heredity. It may 
not be a very original storv, 
but it is original in its analysis 
of character, and a book to be 
remembered. 


:ience from the reader, but in good 
a perfectly safe opening. That it 
ite device of Dickens marks it with 
e expert. Novelists of to-day may 
or practice it in smaller compass, but 
ne finds something quite in the Dickens 
Swinnerton, for example, in his new’ 
Three Lovers ” (Methuen ; 7 s. 6 d.), 
1 picture of an inclement September 
ndon, w’hich is not only’ compelling and 
ble to the story’ he is about to tell, but 
»rable as a piece of descriptive prose, 
ce I have read an opening that caught 
me so much. Had it been merely imita- 
not have succeeded : the charm lies in 
tion of an old theme into the modem 
»ely, the story itself, wTought from 


The appearance of a cheap 
edition of the much - discussed 
" Jurgen ” (The Bodley Head ; 7 s. 6 d.) adds point 
and interest to a personal sketch of Mr. James 
Branch Cabell in the American Bookman for 
February. Mr. Cabell is somewhat of a recluse. 
It is very difficult to lure him aw r ay from his home 
at Richmond, Virginia, to the whirl of literary and 
artistic New* York. Although he has a name for 
erudition, his library is said to be meagre, and he is 
no collector of books. That does not, however, 
discount his learning. The writer of the sketch 
represents him as *' a disappointed idealist." One 
regrets to hear that he cannot stand criticism. M He 
believes that he is writing an epos of humanity, a 
cycle of man, but in reality he is only writing the 
subjective autobiography’ of Cabell.” Readers of 
" Jurgen ” must not take this too literally . All the 
lurid tales circulated about Cabell are untrue. 


and harmonious scheme may 
emerge. Such a scheme certainly 
does emerge from the apparent in¬ 
consequences of " Jacob's Room/' 
This looks like justification of 
the method, but I wonder whether 
Mrs. Woolf is fair to her extra¬ 
ordinary genius in leaving quite 
so much to the reader’s inde¬ 
pendent effort. Or is that only 
the cry of an ” indolent reviewer,” 
too hide bound by old conven¬ 
tions to appreciate new forms ? 







A MISSING CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT RECOVERED : ETHIOPIAN ROYAL PYRAMIDS AT MEROE—(IN FOREGROUND) THE SOUTHERN CEMETERY 
(BEYOND) THE GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, WITH THE HARVARD-BOSTON CAMP ON THE LEFT. 



THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE GREAT KING WHO UNITED ETHIOPIA : THE TOMB 
OF ERGAMENES (ARIKAMAN) IN THE NORTHERN CEMETERY AT *IEROE. 


PYRAMIDS OF (I.) QUEEN AMANTfiRE ; (II.) KING AMANKHABALE ; (V.) PRINCE 
ARIK-KHAR&R ; (VI.) AMANSHAKAT£ : THE S. END OF THE N. CEMETERY. 


The discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb has bulked so largely in the public mind that 
little has been heard of another “ great find " of hardly less importance—that of the 
tombs of the Ethiopian kings, some of whom at one time (710 to 661 B.C.) ruled all 
Egypt and formed the 25th Dynasty. The lost history of this period has been 
revealed by the excavations of the Boston-Harvard expedition at Napata and 
Meroe, as described by its director, Professor G. A. Reisner, in his memorable 
article which was published in our issue for January 27. The various pages of 
illustrations there given, from his previously unpublished photographs, dealt with 
the discoveries at Napata, the ancient capital of Northern Ethiopia. Those given 
above illustrate the royal tombs at Meroe, the capital of Southern Ethiopia, and 


objects found there are shown on a double-page. Professor Reisner writes: 
king named Arikaman (called Ergamenes by the Greeks) overcame the nori 
kingdom and united Ethiopia for the six most prosperous reigns of Meroe. A 
100 B.C. the kingdom was again divided.” After the Roman conquest, how 
** Meroe again absorbed Northern Ethiopia, and the kings of Meroe ruled 
declining power for another 350 years. . . . Finally the south fell an easy prey i 
King of Abyssinia.” In the lower right-hand photograph may be noted two 
stairways leading to burial-chambers under the pyramids. The adjoining ^ 
graph shows the greatest pyramids of the Meroitic kingdom at its most pros 
period. The first tomb on the left is that of Ergamenes, the friend of Ptolen 











































WITH A LION-HEADED COUCH OF 
OF EGYPTIAN DESIGN, 


GUTTERING ON THE 
WRIST OF AN 
ETHIOPIAN QUEEN 
OVER 2000 YEARS 
AGO : AN ENAMELLED 
GOLD BRACELET FROM 
A PYRAMID AT 
BARKAL. 


FOUND, WITH THE ABOVE MEDALLION, IN IKE TON 
OF KING AMANKHENfiWEL: A BRONZE BASIL 





























WITH PAINTED WALLS, BUT STRIPPED OF ITS CONTENTS 
BY ROBBERS : QUEEN KHENNUA'S TOMB, AS FOUND ON 
OPENING THE DOOR, 



es the names of nine writers who contributed books on Ethiopia . . . but none of them has left 
and 750 B.C., Ethiopia, a province of Egypt, became independent, and maintained its independ< 
iom of Ethiopia which has been the subject of the researches of the Harvard-Boston Expediti 
history of Ethiopia has been established by the excavation of the royal cemeteries at Ei-Kur'uw, N 
ne of the Meroitic kings, Arikaman (Greek Ergamenes) united northern and southern Ethiopia. “ /vb 
as ended by Petronius, the Roman prefect, who invaded Northern Ethiopia and destroyed Napai 































L Charity Commissioner; (19) the Earl of Derby, K.G., Secretary for War; (20) Lieut.-Col 
of Agriculture; (21) Viscount Cave, Lord Chancellor; (22) Major Sir P. Lloyd-Greame, ISrf 
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tanley Baldwin, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. This group does not include the Attor 
M.P.) or the Under-Secretary for the Home Department (Lt.-CoL the Hon. G. F. Stan 




a tui <u otictri wnen v^oveot ^araen is open— it is a 
perfect nuisance to pedestrians and wheel-traffic. 
Again, look at the impostures—early-comers who sell 
their places; messenger boys who act as locuih 
tenentes for their employers ; ill-mannered obtruders 
who oust the more bashful from their coign of vantage; 
chair-mongers who provide scats for those willing to 
pay and thereby cumber the approach to the theatre- 
doors. Lastly—and that is the main point—is it 
right that the playgoer who cannot afford to stand 
in the queue, nor yet afford to pay for a numbered 
seat, should be prevented from access because the 
box-office to pit and gallery does not open before the 
doors ? The result is obvious. The greatest lovers 
of the drama are among the slender-pursed : if they 
are kept away, there is indirect damage to the box- 
office. Are our managers so purblind that this 
wanton loss of good money (and ardent patrons) has 
not yet struck them ? 

The music-halls have long since set the good and 
wise example. But now that the authorities of the 
Kingsway Theatre have boldly proclaimed reform, 
there is hope that the rest will follow. 


YET ANOTHER PAULA TANQUERAY: MR. LESLIE 
HENSON AS MISS GLADYS COOPER, IN "THE CABARET 
GIRL," AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Leslie Henson, having recovered from his illness, recently 
assumed the part originally prepared for him in “ The Cabaret 
Girl. ' and played during his absence by Mr. Norman Griffin, who 
made an admirable substitute. Mr. Leslie Henson's impersonation 
of Miss Gladys Cooper in "The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is a 
remarkable piece of “ make-up.”— [Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.) 

way, either at the libraries or (and that is a reform of 
importance) at the box-office. That may still mean 
the survival of the queue in another sense—namely 
under shelter instead of at the mercy of the weather! 
lo me it has always been a riddle how the Queue 


A grave and silent man was A. E. Drinkwatci, 
the husband of Miss Lilian Rcvell, the father of John 
Drinkwater, the poet. At a first approach his mien 
was somewhat forbidding—a John Bull type with a 
kindly eye—but the batter you knew him the more 
lovable he became. He was staunch ; he was learned; 
he was profound ; and in his very quiet way he had a 
nimble wit that sparkled in extra-dry effervescence. 

As an actor he played 
many parts, from Shake- 
^ speare to Shaw. As an 
author, too, he had his suc¬ 
cesses, and in some of his 
work (notably the " Legend 
_I of Vandale ”) one could trace 







TO BE RESTORED, CLEANED. AND TREATED WITH WWV* 1 
WAX : ONE OF THE MARBLE STATUES AT VERSAILL^ 


)ROUNDS OF VERSAILLES : A RUINED BRIDGE 
WEED-GROWN STREAM. 


KING’S REFRIGERATING 
IVY. 


TYPICAL OF THE DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF VERSAILLES : Fj 
IN ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE TRIANONS. 


chateau and grounds 
ie national conscience 
nument and treasure- 
enth and eighteenth 
animously voted an 
period of five years, 
b to carry out the 


necessary repairs. The open-air marble statuary will be cleaned a: 
three layers of white wax, which the marble absorbs, thus regaini 
and becoming weather-proof. The splendid gardens laid out 1 
resume their ancient beauty and something of their social glories, fc 
to revive the “ saison de Versailles ” in the spring, and to hold j 
the park and the Trianons, to raise funds for the restoration wo 
of Versailles, closed since 1855, may possibly be reopened. 





















WOVEN FROM THE GOLDEN THREADS WHICH FRIGGA, THE WIFE OF ODIN, SPUN 
IN THE HALL OF THE MISTS”: CIRRUS CLOUDS. 

were a dozen others which have all melted away like wind-swept dust of the ea, 

the douds themsdves. For it is the science of the their contribution. In his 

clouds that interests man to-day, though we know Nature," Dr. Hugh Robert 

^ ldr f n , W t b ° Sbl1 see the chanots in the sky, puff of smoke from a 

or the delectable mountains, or sprawling giants 4.000.000,000 separate gra 

frownmg at one another. Aitken. who counted the su 

The Dust of 11 is a rcmar kable fact, first made that a cubic centimetre of 

the Air. clear by Dr ' J ohn Aitken, that thousands in a dty, thoi 

we owe all the scenery of the hundreds in the open con 

sky to dust-particles. For the water-vapour in the from the dust-motes we c 

atmosphere will not condense except on something sunlight that puts the st; 

solid, and that basis is afforded by the dust. If dust we owe not only the 

dustless air containing water-vapour be cooled below dawn, the red sunset, tl 
the dew-point, no condensation occurs, but, if ordinary and no sma11 part of 

air be admitted, minute globules of water condense the blue sk y itself, 

around the dust-motes, and a fog or cloud is formed. An interesting chapter f 

for a cloud is a high-up fog. The globule of water on the Esthetics of the 

may remain a fluid pellicle, or it may freeze into a Dust mi 8 ht he added 

crystal; and one drop may incorporate another to Ru skin’s " Ethics." 

until it is so heavy that it must fall. In soft hail r . . „ 

it seems that larger ice-particles sinking Cloud-Forming. 


x ne lyiuiuruQinousj 
Dust. 

In the course of time, 
the dust - particles, 
weighted with water, 
are brought to earth, 
but there is an ample 
supply to take their 
place. Part of the 
supply comes from the 
powdering of the mil¬ 
lions of small meteor¬ 
ites which fall into the 

_earth every day—the 

cosmic dust. The rest 
THE WIFE OF ODIN, SPUN is due to the smoke 
LIS CLOUDS. of fires, the explosions 

of volcanoes, and the 
wind-swept dust of the earth. Even bacteria make 
their contribution. In his unsurpassable “ Realm of 
Nature, Dr. Hugh Robert Mill mentions that every 
puff of smoke from a cigarette contains about 
4,000,000,000 separate granules of dust; and Dr. 
Aitken, who counted the suspended dust-motes, found 
that a cubic centimetre of air contained hundreds of 
thousands in a dty, thousands in a village, and 
hundreds in the open country. To the reflection 
from the dust-motes we owe the scattering of the 
sunlight that puts the stars out by day. To the 
dust we owe not only the clouds, but the rose of 
dawn, the red sunset, the shimmer of twilight 
and no small part of 
the blue sky itself. 

An interesting chapter IT- 

on the .Esthetics of the 
Dust might be added 
to Ruskin’s " Ethics." 


the golden threads which Frigga, the wife of Odin, 
spun in the Hall of the Mists. Secondly, Howard 
gave the name cumulus to the heaped-up, rounded 
masses of cloud, like piled-up wool-packs when small, 
but increasing to indescribably grand mountains of 
snow. Howard’s third type was the stratus, a low- 
lying horizontal sheet which we call a fog when it 
surrounds us. It is plain that there are transitions 
between Howard's three types, and that one type may 
pass into the other. Even Pindar had been pleased 
by the way a substantial cloud is teased at its fringes, 
for he spoke of the " stretched-out hair ” of Semele, 
the cloud-mother of Bacchus, with the strength of the 
vine in her bosom. Thus the International Classifica¬ 
tion recognises intermediate forms like cirro-stratus 
(often producing haloes around the sun or moon), 
cirro-cumulus (mackerel sky), strato-cumulus, and so 
on, besides the dark, irregularly shaped, ragged-edged 
■nimbus, or rain-cloud. Cirrus clouds are composed of 
minute ice-crystals in the form of hexagonal thin plates 
and needles, which act as prisms, and everyone knows 
the colour-effects that result. The altitude of cirrus 
clouds is on an average 30,000 feet, of mackerel sky 
between 10,000 and 23,000 feet, of rain-cloud below 
7000 feet, of wool-pack between 6000 and 4500 feet, 
and of stratus or high fog under 3000 feet. 


Importance We cannot leave the subject of 
of Clouds. clouds, of which we have had no 
more than a few glimpses, without 
recognising their importance as a curtain by day and 




















FROM BEHIND. 

\oBSLRVAT!OH BV PROF. J. C. DUNCAN IN NOVEMBER 


DARK STREAKS, ANALOGOUS TO OUR T 
WINDS, AND A SNOW-COVERED POLE? 


ilLES HIGH AS COMPARED WITH THE 7-MILE CLOUD-ZONE OF THE EARTH : 


ND HER LUMINOUS ATMOSPHERE, WITH STREAKS LIKE “TRADE WINDS.*- 


lis number. Professor J. Arthur the veil, and obtain glimpses of the planet’s real surface. A. peculiar rel 

[th. Above, Mr. Scriven Bolton curring atmospheric phenomenon, hitherto unexplained, is attributed to thl 

Lt veil the planet Venus, and, on effect, or reaction, on the atmosphere of land contours, such as mountains 

i a bout them. Venus is now A terrestrial analogy is found in a number of persistent streaks along thJ 

florns the eastern horizon between tropics shown above, which are likened to our trade winds. The white pola] 

[arches of the Venusian observer, caps indicate a deposit of ice and snow. From observations through openin $ 

[huge canopy of clouds enshrouds in the cloud canopy, a period of about 23$ hours is assigned f 0r 

enings it is possible to penetrate of the planet’s day .—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United Stain and Canada _ c R * H 









































S. RAMESES II., IN BATTLE; WITH A FIGHTING LIO 

nd furiously attacked his foes"; and from Wilkinson's “The Ancient Egyptians": “They hunted 
ipanied in battle by a favourite lion.” Professor J. H. Breasted, in his “History of Egypt,’* descri 
8 th Dynasty (to which Tutankhamen belonged) writes: “ The Egyptian armies now for the first 
craftsmen of Egypt soon mastered the art of chariot-making, while the stables of the Pharaoh conta 
3f the Pharaoh Merneptah, successor of Rameses 11., the same writer says: “ He named his children 
he was followed on his campaigns by a tame lion."— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United Stoles ami to nettles. < „ 





[Turks rejected at Lausanne, 
bposal, that the Iraq frontier 
|t Britain and Turkey within 
ious tor peace, had agreed to 
|e reference to the League of 
[t the status guo at Mosul. In 
h and E. T. A. Wigram, we read 
the right (or Western) bank of 


the Tigris, looking across to where the mounds of Nebi Yunus and Koyunjilc m 
the site of Nineveh. . . . The wall is rapidly splitting to pieces. . . . Probably 
foundations are shaky, for the whole town suffers from that failing, and ev 
minaret has a conspicuous kink in it, except the principal one, which has two. 
The town is a maze of winding, featureless lanes. Nineveh is approached 
bridge that goes some two-thirds of the way over the river, crossing just that p 
of the bed which is dry for most of the year. As the real channel is approach 
the bridge stops abruptly, and a series of pontoon-like barges takes its place ” 










TAKEN BY A PHOTOGRAPHER IN IMMINENT DANGER OF ATTAC1 
FRESH TRACKS OF THE MAN-EATING TIGER STALKING THE PARTY. 


and his fury was terrifying. Through the holes between the stakes the natiy< 
speared him to death ; but, when they opened the trap to drag out his carcas 
they were horrified to find that he had succeeded in breaking the partition ar 
only some shapeless fragments of the young woman’s body remained. Slung c 
two long bamboo poles, with legs dangling down, and his head now rigid, harmles 
and an object of ridicule, the terrible man-eater was borne back in triumph 
a trophy to Kyaukta. The news of the tragedy had been brought by a littl 
boy of five, who, though injured by the tiger, managed to escape. 


jiate steps to rid the village of its 
ere found the bodies of his victims, 
tcted, of solid stakes in the form of 
(animal touched a cord arranged for 
fe surely, they placed at the far end 
[with a bamboo partition to prevent 
1 when they visited the snare in the 
; was howling and panting with rage, 


>tograph are those 
party of Americans 
p seeds of a certain 
emedy for leprosy, 
jsome of these trees 
putts, they were on 
leader, noticed the 
f the pathway which 
ihness of the tracks 
d was still roving in 
jd to take the photo¬ 
morning the village 
er had killed a whole 
remained where they 
ilage. The beast had 
kg, devoured the three 
body of a little girl. 


f Continued ex low 


AFTER DEVOURING A DEAD VICTIM’S BODY, PLACED (BEHIND A I*ARTITlOJ*; 
TO BAIT THE TRAP: THE TIGER KILLED. 


MAN-EATER, SLUNG ON BAMBOO 
!e OF HIS VICTIMS. 






























LACK & WHITE" 

standard of quality both at Home and Abroc 

& Co., Ltd.y are enabled to maintain this , owing 
h their Associated Companies , the Largest Stocks 
e old matured Scotch Malt Whiskies. 



Blue Stocking Club. 

ing Club, which had its origin somewhere about the year 1781, we have 
the first forerunner of the Ladies’ Clubs of to-day. ‘‘About this time,” 
“ it was much the fashion for several ladies to have evening assemblies 
ght participate in conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by 
It would seem that there were several of these assemblies, but the most 
ibtedly the Blue Stocking Club. Among the gentlemen who attended was 
rho, in spite of dressing in a very grave fashion, was noted for the fact that 
stockings. Mr. Stillingfleet was such an excellent conversationalist that 
off if he was absent, and it was commonly remarked that they could do 
e Blue Stockings.” 

nark made that in time it led to the Club adopting its peculiar title, and this 
se very popular in later years as a description of ladies of an ultra-serious 

» meet at the house of Mrs. Montagu in Portman Square. Its original 
s. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Miss Boscawen, Mrs. Carter, Lord Lyttelton, 
ace Walpole, and the aforesaid Mr. Stillingfleet. Dr. Johnson was also an 

. admitted members of the opposite sex to their Clubs, and we may be sure that then, as now, 
appreciated the manifold merits of John Haig Whisky, for even in 1780 the original Haig 
ig up its fine reputation for over a century and a half. 



Haig? 


' lubman’s Whisky since 1627 

} & CO. LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, & 79 , MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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nderful food tonic ‘Ovalt 


ine. 

FO. Knight 


APPY children—because 

healthy — this is how every mother 
would wish her children to be. 


TONIC FOOD BEVEJ2AGE 


Bwitcts-up Brain^Tlerve andfiody 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the British Empire. 

Prices in Great Britain. 1/i, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 

yV. WANDER, Ltd., 45, Cowcrou Street, London, E.C. 1. 

Works: King’s Langley. p 




_narl CS l. Kang of 
.gland. had. given, his - 
:o tKe northern Cape 
peack Baq ivhich u>as de- 
; the one entrance bq sea. 
intrq that mai| have the 
Lve over the most pleas¬ 
es knoume ; for heaven & 
ver agreed better to Frame 
or mans habitation were 
manured and inhabited 
strious people, 



gative belonged not to that high & mightq King 
t to that propitious place Virginia — and Lt - ' 
x too to those toho smoke The“Three Castries 
s the product of unFailing^ skill and industrtj. 


There's no sweeter Tobacco conxesJTom 
Virginia anef no Setter B rancC tSan tSe 

"THREE CASTLES " 

[ j WM.TKaikirai) “ The Virginians— 



iifiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiifiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiimmr 


W.D. Si H.O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL £? LONDON 
“ENGLAND. 


__. ,'l iseutfd by the Imperial Tobacco Con piny (Of Greet Britain d Ireland!. Limited for the 

£#a of ' 1 "" 1 Britain d Ireland and by the British American Tobacco Company. Limited for export 




3let of Soap will 

is of the sender, 

;gistered Post or 
inder. 


Names and aaarcs.sc* 

Mail,” “Daily Express,” “Daily Mirror, ^—, 

In tbe event of ties the prizes will be divided. The decision of the Maui-* 
Director of Wright, Layman and Umney, Ltd., will be final, and no 
spondence in connection with this Competition will be entered 
Address: Prize Competition, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50, SoutXm'' 
Street, London, S.E.i 
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<r £ 7 ze Jailer” 


The 

National 


Pictorial 
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U REtTMA^WS 1 

i-rol 

f«i prc~^g. ar j 

nourishes the delicate ski* 
in such a way as *.<> ma > 
roughness and re-cf ncss 
of the picture. 

From All Chemise* g \ 

PALE COMPL£l>^ a 

may be greatly im&roi’af * 
touch of L A-R O L 4 
BLOOM," which glee* a /y-r/ v — 
tint to the cheeku No 
it artificial. It givet 

THE BEAUTY , 

Botes / /. 

M. BEETHAM Ac 

Cheltenham Sp^ 

ENGLAND. 


A Permanently 
Complexion 

with soft white hands 
and arms follows the tegul _ 
of the world-famous 
LA-ROLA. Xt means tVn 
can face the inclemency 
winter weather writ.h perfe-v- 
fidence that your complete.*, 
look its best—clear, fresh, s 
and glowing. 























tsitas cigarettes, sir .... I trust you will have a really good 
lat you will quickly be in ‘ Full Cry!' ” 

have done some hunting in my time .... 

iir, hunting for better cigarettes for you gentlemen. But 
"ally Ho! ” for the last time when I “ raised ” the Kensitas. 

or me to hunt any more, sir, you are always satisfied now, 
ensitas are always . ... 44 as good as really good 
can be.” 




No pictures, prizes 
or other inducements 
are offered with 
Kensitas ■— A /, K 
the value being in 

the Cigarettes 
themselves. 


anufacturers : J. WIX & SOXS, LTD.. 174 -775-/76 Piccadilly. W.t. 








SON LTD. 

Dn Street .W.l 

jONDON.w.3. 


LN SWEEP” 

isements which have appeared, 
LNCER HOSPITAL, DUBLIN, 

0,000 prize money for the above 
Bank of Ireland, Dublin. This 
: Cancer Research Fund (Ireland), 
^ DULY 

>ED BY 
GOVERNMENT 

Cancer Hospital, Dublin. 


There is a iso uic ... r , _ r _, _ . 

able car, with a guaranteed speed of 75 miles per 
hour on Brooklands track. 

Ast for full information. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LIMITED. MANCHESTER 

London Showroom* and Export Dept. : 46*41, Conduit Street. W.I. 



control of the 
nil assure easy 
id a quick get- 
om the cold 


>ne twist of the button, the 
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DIFFUSER 

mretter 

does the rest. 


td., 40-44, Newman St., Oxford St., W.t 

_ Tclcgmnts: " Zenienrbttr, ' Phone , London” 


Stomach 

lose of Carter’s Little Liver 

e 2 or 3 for a few nights after. 

our meals without tear of trouble to 
f all ages take them for Biliousness, 
idache. Upset Stomach and for Sallow, 
tin. They end the misery of Constipation- 


Sm.ll Pill, Small linu! Small Priem 



The Summi f 


of value, value-for-moncy, of ft 
finest material, turned by e * e 

prising design and skilled Hriti s .' 
workmanship into something vvlj/ c ^ 
will satisfy even the most crif/ Ca/ 
of motorists—that is the II "9 Bean. 

Big car comfort at less than usual 
small car cost. 21 h.p. from an 
engine taxed at £12. Plenty of 
room in a beautifully finished body. 
Speed as much as 50 m.p.h. Con¬ 
sumption more than 30 m.p.g. 
Tyres that last from 6,000 to 8,000 
miles. Electric lighting and startin ^ 
and all accessories including sid<^ 
curtains that open with the door-^ 
and really keep the weather out^ 

What more could one ask ? W'ri*.^ 

for the Book of the Bean. 

119Bean 


A. HARPER SONS & BRAN I 

Established l6s6) 

Head Office Dudley % W 

Tel«xramj: 14 Waddams, Dudl.v." Phon— . I ni ,, ^ 

I,ond.>n Showroom. . . Ila, Regm, IS. 

'Phone: Gerrard 7672.^ 
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LOAD COAL: THE GERMAN 


the vessel. Seventeen of the crew were hauled ashore in the t 
but the captain and six others refused to leave their ship. 5* 
creasedly severe weather drove these to the rigging, where they 
over ten hours. They were taken off the next morning. 


the 


Photograph by Topical. 







ACKS OF FLOUR FOR GERMAN CONSUMPTION ENTRUSTED WITH THE ENFORCEMENT OF FRANCO-BELGIAN POLICY IN THE RUHR - 
AT DOCK WAREHOUSES IN THE RUHR. <L. TO R., IN CENTRE) GENERAL DEGOUTTE, M. LE TROCQUER, AND GENERAL BORREMANS _ 


• Evelyn Herbert, recently rejoined 
», to await the opening of the sealed 
iave been held over the Sahara at 
nual meeting of the Whaddon Chase 
ds a! that Lord Dalmeny should be 
lands. The proceedings began with 


a vote of condolence to Colonel Selby-Lowndes (who still claims to have bee*-*. 

elected Master at a previous meeting) on the death of his wife.-Genera.! 

Degoutte, the French Commander-in-Chief in the Ruhr, went to Paris on February 1 ! 
to see M. PoincarA. M. Le Trocquer, the French Minister of Public Works, on tVi« 
same day returned to Paris from Brussels. General Borremans commands the 
Belgian forces in the Ruhr.— {Photographs bv the '‘Times,” L.N.A., and G.P.U.J 


r of the Week: People Prominent in the Public Eye. 




r PARLIAMENTARY SEC. TO THE MINIS- CREATED A VISCOUNT : SIR GEORGE CREATED A BARON : THE KT. HON 
OF PENSIONS : CAPT. CHAS. C. CRAIG. YOUNGER. BT. PIKE PEASE. ' H 




LAKER of SWANSEA " : THE LATE A GREAT ENGLISH PHILOSOPHER : THE DISCOVERER OF THE X-RAYS ; THE LATE 

SIR GRIFFITH THOMAS. LATE MR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. PROFESSOR WILLIAM K. VON RONTGEN 

n Chamber of Commerce, and announced at the meeting at which Lord Dalmeny was elected Master._Sir GrifFit 

Co.-Capt. Craig is Member Thomas was a member of the Swansea Harbour Trust for twenty-seven years an 

orthern Ireland.-Sir George for twenty years its chairman.-Mr. Bosanquet was to have been acting President 

anisation in January 1917.- the International Congress of Philosophy which would have been held in 1915 b 

1915-22.-During the war, for the war.-Wilhelm Konrad von Rontgen, who has died in Munich, made hi 

Chase Hunt. Her death was X-ray discovery in 1896. He received the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1901 

I^OTOGRAPHS BY VaNDYK. ToPICAI., TtASSANO, F.I.UOTT ANI) Fry, AND C.N. 







MOKE - SCREENS DURING RECENT FLEET EXERCISES 


lyrna, along with four French, four American, and three Italian ships. Their guns were 1 
T*he British flag-ship there is the “ Cura$oa,” flying the flag of Admiral Nicholson, who was o 
'ton February 6, held to consider a note from Angora that foreign war-ships above lOOO tons 
British fleet entered the Gulf of Smyrna preceded by eight mine-sweepers and ten seapl ane3 
leet would now be made to ports to the east of Gibraltar, instead of to the west. 









GIVING AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF ITS SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS : ONE OF THE ROYAL BEDS READY TO BE 
LIFTED INTO A PADDED BOX FOR REMOVAL FROM THE TOMB. 


LL OF LINEN : MR. A. C.‘ I 7. WITH IVORY TONGUE AND TEETH IN THE BOLDLY CARVED DOG'S HEAD ; ONE 

LTM OF ART. NEW YORK. f®*®* SIDE OF THE TYPHONIC COUCH REMOVED, BY MR. CARTER AND AN EGYPTIAN. 


id it is the most remarkable object yet found, the royal throne, or chair of state. It is on its b 
upper surface of the seat, inlaid in a pattern of parallel rows of gold, red, and blue on a gilt backgrot 
r and implements used in processes of preservation. The chariot body seen in photograph No. 4 is of w 
the front rim, and projecting inwards as a ledge, is an openwork frieze cut into figures, presumably of 
cartouches of Tutankhamen. The Typhonic couch, part of which is shown in photograph No. 7 ' is 
cas and Mr. A. C. Mace are engaged on the preliminary treatment of the objects found. 






















HAS NOT IMPROVED ON PREHISTORIC DESIGN : A MOORISH SMITHY AT MARRak 
SEEN IN ROCK-CARVINGS OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE. (SHOWN IN INSET DRAWi 

mechanical science, man is still using, in Age rock-carvings. Manifestly, the Moorish hammers still in use to-day are 

manual labour, tools and implements tically identical with them. The rock-carvings in question were found, at a y 

rehistoric ancestors many thousands of of 7000 to 8000 feet, near the Lagi delle Maraviglie (Lakes of the Marvels) i 

I 1 persistence of type through the ages heart of Monte Bego, near the Col di Tenda in the Maritime Alps. The 

j Vs the interior of a smithy—one of the described by Sir Arthur Evans in a lecture on 44 The European Diff us j ( 

Marrakesh, in Morocco; while in the Primitive Pictography," included in a volume entitled “ Anthropology an< 

rs as represented in some early Bronze Classics." (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)— [Copyrighted in the United States and Canada 







PARKS AND THE GARDENS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

nt species nested in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, while the visitors that did not remain to b 
r richer still in bird life, and in 1921-22 there were 49 species nesting there. Even London t 
lie cat. The Committee’s Report (obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway—7d., post free) s. 
he Office of Works, but cats were able to climb all specimens of fences submitted. . . . Anc 
of grey squirrels in large numbers in the Central Parks.” The grey squirrel, which is supplanting 
a pest. Birds, as insect-eaters, are the friends of man.— {Drawing Copyrighted in the United Slates ami Canada.- __ 








VS RACING CAULDRON : AN AIRMAN’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HORSESHOE FALL—SHOWING THE CANADIAN 
ONAL PARK AND THE WEIRS FOR WATER POWER (IN THE BACKGROUND). 


rer enters Lake Ontario, after rushing through a gorge, and dropping a further 104 ft. on the 
al power. Water is led through pipes into turbines, whence it passes through a 7000-ft. tunnel unde 
on-capacity of 100.000 horse power. Huge factories to utilise the power, which is transmitted by elect: 
, 18 miles away, is also served. Previous photographs of Niagara, in the grip of ice and snow in w 
awe-inspiring, appeared in our issues of March 20, 1920, and March 8, 1913. 

















' AT MONTE CARLO. 

faces. The study is limited. All are supposed to be ‘playing’—playing, it may be assume 
ire so sad and so serious that a stranger to the * games' of modern life might think 
An observer endowed with special gifts might detect evidences of greed, of anxiety, of des 
e is ... a general expression of uneasy boredom.”— [Dmring Copyrighted •'» U.S. and Canada.} 







r ” OF FLOWERS : ONE OF NUMEROUS 
BROUGHT TO CHESTERFIELD HOUSE 
FOR PRINCESS MARY. 


tLD: SPECTATORS AT CHESTERFIELD HOUSE 
tOYAL CARRIAGE CONTAINING CALLERS. 

nounced from Buckingham Palace : “ The 
’ (Viscountess Lascelles) and the Viscount 
.jesties are gratified to announce that the 
fening." News of the happ7 event was 
h general rejoicings. Among the earliest 
e guests at the Chelsea Arts Ball, at the 


MOTHER OF A SON WHO IS THE FIRST GRANDCHILD OF THE KING AND QU1 
PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES—A NEW PORTRAIT. 

Royal Albert Hall, where it was given out by megaphone, as illustrated on an 
page in this number. Three years ago, it may be recalled, Princess Mary desi 
a delightful nursery suite for the Ideal Home Exhibition. Her design was no 
for its simplicity, artistic taste, and hygienic arrangements. A feature of th 
nursery was a toy cupboard, with bars like a cage, for Teddy Bears and 
animals ; and the walls were stencilled with pictures illustrating nursery rh r 














TUTANKHAMEN’S 
CHARMING 
MOTHER-IN-LAW : 

A BUST OF QUEEN 
NEFERTITI, 
WIFE OF THE 
HERETIC PHARAOH, 
AKHENATON, 
WEARING A CROWN 
SAID TO RESEMBLE 
THAT OF THE SO- 
CALLED “MANNIKIN” 
FOUND IN 
TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB. 


and lovely queen, who lived some 
showing a pure type of Egyptian 
Egypt, then at its supreme height, 
se, its well-cut features and refined 
; the portraits of Cleopatra, Egypt's 
Irly akin to the enigmatic smile of 
of the Heretic Pharaoh, Akhenaton 
iter of Ay, an Egyptian noble who, 


on page 252, is seen receiving gloves from Akhenaton. 
married a daughter of Akhenaton and Nefertiti. The busi 
in the Berlin Museum, and these photographs, it is belii 
have been available. Mr. Arthur Weigall, the well-known i 
out the resemblance of Nefertiti’s crown to that on the 
of Tutankhamen found in his tomb, which he declares is 
ankhamen's wife. On the other hand, the excavators desc 
for trying on garments, and at the same time a portrait 



































N STATE" IN SECURITY AMONG HIS PEERS: 

PIES AT CAIRO. 

owever, brought to the Cairo Museum in 1901. Previously, In 1881, thieves who had robbed 
jeir “spoils" were also taken to Cairo. The Museum, on whose accommodation the new “ fir 
Auguste Mariette. the French Egyptologist, in 1857, and was much enlarged by his succes 
French Director of Antiquities to the Egyptian Government is M. Pierre Lacau, who 
the greatest discoveries made not only in Egypt, but in all the domains ol archaeology.” 
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mciently amazing. It is said to have cost £250,000 ; twenty-two experts spent five months on research 
^yed (or 12 weeks in building them. The huge “ Nottingham Castle ” set covered 2| acres, and 
| banqueting hall, as made lor the film, is the largest room in the world. For the costumes and 
wigs, 500 swords, 2000 spears, 2000 shields, and 500 daggers. Douglas Fairbanks, as Robin Hood 
[ers oi England's chivalrous King Richard, as shown in the film, have caused a good deal o( discussio 
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LUG’S FIRST GRANDCHILD ANNOUNCED BY MEGAPHONE AT THE ALBERT HALL: 
ff UNREHEARSED INCIDENT OF THE CHELSEA ARTS BALL. 


held at the Royal Albert Hall on the 
privilege of hearing early news of the 
place at 11.15. The happy event was 
k, and was acclaimed with hearty cheers. 


The ball, which was attended by some 4000 people, was a great success 
scheme of decoration was Antarctic, and the orchestra was ensconced in a “ 

At intervals there were picturesque processions ; including one representin Tut' 
amen leading captive " El-lor-Kah-Nah-Vun.” — [Copyrighted in (J.S and Canada C 









PELVIC FINS AS “HANDS AND FEET”: A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF “ CATFI 
FROM THE JUMNA CANAL UP TO THE JUMNA RIVER, AT TAJAWALLA. 


we submitted this photograph writes : “ The 
>ng to some species of ‘ catfish,’ but it is 
more definite name than that. A number of 
ally in places where they are living in swiftly 
apids, are provided with special sucker-like 


apparatus, formed either from the mouth or fins. The fishes i 
photograph appear to be climbing with the aid of their pectors 
pelvic fins." The Jumna, it will be recalled, is the chief af 
of the Upper Ganges, it supplies the waters for the irrij 
works of the East and the West Jumna Canals. 
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Monte Carlo is replete with 
the best hotels on the 
Riviera. Foremost among 
them is the " Hotel de Paris,” 
communicating with the 
famous Casino by a covered 
way. A similar means of 
communication exists be¬ 
tween the hotel and the 
Sporting Club. Monte Carlo 
also has its thermal estab¬ 
lishment for those requiring 
a *' cure.” It is under the 
direction of a medical 
specialist., and is unique of 
its kind. Monte Carlo enjoys 
the most equable climate in 
F.urope, its mean tempera¬ 
ture being 59 deg. Fahr. 
throughout the winter 
season. For the motoring 
visitor there is the “ Auto 
Riviera,” the largest and one 
of the best-managed garages 
in the world. Over the 
“ Auto Riviera ” arc the La 
Festa tennis courts, where 
some of the world's finest 
players compete. 


?T.J !!fi flll!itlKl!ltIlin!!lfRlllll?tll<rRfi !BR!UT iBU nURlllHIIlIlIil!t: U1 


MONTE CARLO: NESTLING UNDER THE SHELTER OF THE ALPS 
AND BORDERED BY THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Illustrated booklets may be had on application from Ihe ” P.L.M. ” Railway Agency, 
179, Piccadilly; International Sleeping Car Company. 20, Cockspur Street: South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, Victoria Station; and from all Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons’ Agencies. 


















r alker: “Good evening, Iron Duke. Apsley House is 
Number One, Piccadilly.” 

le “ Yes, and you are still Number One, Favoi 

llington: Scotch.” 


& SONS, LTD., Scotch 


Whisky Distillers, Kii.i 
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Human Pain” 

,E RECLINING 
IT” CHAIRS. 

t Instantly adjustable to any position, 
affording a most luxurious sense 
of comfort and rest. 

These chairs, in many varieties, 
are illustrated in Sectional Cata¬ 
logue No. 2. 

READING STANDS 

in 40 different models. 
Catalogue No. 1. 

STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


C ORRECT English style 
combined with quality 
and service. 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY. U.S.A. 

Office and Showroomi (Wholesale) 

70, New Bond Street, London, W.l. 

STETSON HATS 

SOLD BY PRINCIPAL HATTERS EVERYWHERE 


ilr. Sold in J/«, 7/., |« ,. and 71/- bottle, 
ii2, Guilford Street, Grays Ion Rd. t London. 


Qavig JM 

141. NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W. X. 

Telephone: Mayfair 4S2SIQ. Telegrams : “ Shotnoto, UL.wa '.-■**.* 


















luck on April 7 next. 



She is wearing a pretty cami-knicker which she has 
made from Tamborina. 


one has been thought of. The Queen has been in Rome 
in her girlhood, when she spent some time in Italy 
with her mother, the Jlate Princess Mary Adelaide. 
Our Queen loves historical places, and would revel in 
Rome. Being there, their Majesties would visit the 
Pope—" that goes without saying ” ; the Prince of 


of the most desired cars have 
to cross a pavement now 
and again ! Think of the 
symmetry of feet destroyed 
by generations before us 
w earing shoes, and I am sure 
we shall all agree “ there is 
nothing like leather." 

To get some kind of 
change into the usual sur¬ 
roundings of our wedding 
ceremonies is difficult. To 
please even-body when the 
attempt is made is impos¬ 
sible. Recently there have 



Princess Yolanda of Italy, 
said to be the handsomest 
Princess in Europe, is be¬ 
trothed to Captain Count 
Charles Calvi di Bergolo. 
The Count, a cavalry officer 
who served with great dis¬ 
tinction in the war, is the 
brother of Princess Aage qf 
Denmark. She was born 
in Buenos Aires, and was 
married to Prince Aagc m 
January 1914. Prince Aage 
is the son of Prince Walde- 


been singularly picturesque Tamborina is the beautiful lawn employed for lnar °* Denmark. He re¬ 
processions of children in attraclive lMe /rocks _ nounced, on his mamage, 

attendance on brides. While the right of accession to the 


they have been whole - heartedlv admired — and Danish throne and the title of Prince, and is now 


they were indeed lovely — many have said that 
they were too much like fancy-dress for a religious 
ceremony in church. Then a bride wore a Greek 
wreath; it was called a crown, but was really a 
flJt-lying wreath of myrtle leaves with a cluster of 
berries in the centre. This also was admired, for it 
suited well its handsome wearer. The older-fashioned 
ladies deprecated the absence of the wreath of orange- 
blossoms ; and the more modern of our sex bewailed 
the fact that the bridesmaids were in pairs in differing 
colours, and opined that their lovgly dresses would 
have been so much more effective if all alike ! 



known as the Count of Rosenberg, with the qualifi¬ 
cation of Highness. He is a captain in the Danish 
Guards, and makes his home in Copenhagen. The 
romance of Princess Yolanda is said to have begun at 
the International Horse Show here last year, when 
it may be said that the Captain Count literally 
and metaphorically " jumped ” into her affections, 
for he rode superbly, and was, in consequence, at 
her request, presented. 

For some time there has been no wedding at the 
Guards’ Chapel. That of Lord Stratheden and Camp¬ 
bell, of the Coldstream Guards, which 
took place there last week, broke this 
arid record. It is a beautiful setting for 
a matrimonial event, despite its very 
unpromising exterior. Inside it is very 
ornate and really beautiful, while every- 





















he Cocoa Tree Club. 

Queen Anne those two irreconcilable parties the Whigs and the Tories had their 
uarters at the St. James’s Coffee House in St. James’s Street and the Cocoa 
her up. By the year 1746 the latter had become a Club, and the house was 
:rs of the Jacobite party in Parliament and included among its members Gibbon, 
for it is shown in his many references to it. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
ras, in keeping with the times, the scene, says Timbs, of very high play, if not 
1 of the lively incidents that at times took place was that when Henry Bate, 
le “ Morning Post,” had his encounter with the famous “ Fighting ” Fitzgerald, 
illy held Holy Orders, and later became a Baronet, had the previous evening 
ith a party of ladies and had been insulted by Fitzgerald and some of his 
natural sequence was an exchange of cards and arrangements for a meeting on 
ning at the Cocoa Tree to settle details for the duel. 

ild was late, and when he eventually did arrive apologies had been tendered and accepted by Bate. 
1 done than Fitzgerald appeared on the scene with a Captain Miles and insisted that the insulted 
Captain with his fists. In the end Bate, who preferred to fight with sword or pistol, was goaded 
ward into taking on the match, and it is recorded that “in less than a quarter of an hour the 
Captain Miles in an eminently satisfactory manner.” 

h as this were common enough, those days were noted also for other things much more significant of 
icm we may surely include the high esteem in which the habitues of all the famous London Clubs 
lig, for this the original Haig Whisky had already behind it over a century of respect and appreciation 
ng and the connoisseur. 


Haig? 

' tubman's Whisky since 1627 

& CO. LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, & 79, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.J, 
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rieu wuiudu uy a suougci wuu uao 
for a moment held her in his arms 
while she fainted. Ugly in features, 
unscrupulous in methods, indifferent 
to rebuffs, he pesters her in public, 
tracks her to her home, forces himself 
by a species of blackmail on her hus¬ 
band as secretary, and dins in her ears 
the eternal refrain, " I love you and I 
mean to win your love.’’ In the Eng¬ 
lish version this duel of sex, which ob¬ 
viously has its caddish and unpleasant 
aspect as well as its amusing side, 
ends in defeat for the interloper. But 
this finish, while disarming, is also 
tame, and, it is to be feared, sends 
too many playgoers away from the 



HUNTING WITH THE QUORN, FROM GREAT DALBY: THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Photograph by Topical. 
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PI AN O SALE 

Offers the Widest Choice, Finest Quality and Most Remarkable Value in Britain 

BEGINS MONDAY 
FEBRUARY 19th 

The most remarkable collec¬ 
tion of High-grade Pianos 
and Player-Pianos in this 



an affair of the theatre, heightened by 
the intrusion of comic and other 
characters which have much of the 
grotesqueness of pantomime. So, while 
it is possible to respect the aims of Sir 
John Martin Harvey — his desire to 
provide a fine framework for the story 
of Everyman’s fall and repentance— 
and while we can praise the earnest 
fervour of his diction in the hero’s 
role, it is not so easy to acquit him of 
an error of judgment over the whole 
production. To paint the lily is notori¬ 
ously an unnecessary enterprise, and it 
is that sort of manipulation he and his 
helpers have applied to ’’ Everyman. 


Buy Your Piano 
on Easy Terms 
at Sale Prices 

Any piano purchased at this Sale will 
be delivered free within Van radius, or 
packed free for the Country and sent 
Carriage Paid to the neaiest Station. 

BROADWOOD full compass IW^ 
Height 3 It. to in. In Ebonised Case. ' 
tical strung, stud bridge, ivory keys. Suitable 
for a small room. The — \ 

tone is sweet and the f T flC 

touch easy. Second- \J\J VJUJ 
hand. SALE PRICE 
Or 12 quarterly payment* of £5 2 0 
BECHSTEIN Ebonised Upright Grintl. 
Overstrung, under damper action, 

4 ft. I in. Exceptionally full tone of bcaunlul 
quality. An ideal piano for the critical 
musician. List Price to- Qll (I —- r 
day, 180 Gns. From (^'7 IT 115 
Hire. SALE PRICE .. , 

Or 12 quarterly pejrmenU £8 11 

ERARD Ebonised Case, height 3 ft. 10 in- 
Vertical strung, over damper check action,ivory 






























j uugiuai ana attractive 

ome." 1 

IFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.— " A 
tiling drama oi love and intrigue and 
[ambling." 


book I have just read. ... A thrilling 
story of wild life.” 

IRISH INDEPENDENT — " Mr. Grew in 
one stride takes his place with Jack 
London and Alfred Olivant." 


MERCURY . —"So CimvmiaUg*^ 
is the tale that after perusing the 
one instinctively visualises tLe h 
one meets in the streets in quil 
different light than hitherto." 


ER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 





diverts 

^CARBOLIci! 

0H1 Powder 


T HE brilliant display of colour, tilie 
exquisite arrangement of the 
assortment, and the dainty sha.p> e 
and design of each chocolate itself; 

these give to Chocolats Fantaisie- 

perfection. 

5/6 per lb. 3/- per 


ISN'T she pleased— 

and not only at the 
feeling of importance, 
but of anticipation, too 
— for evidently she 
knows already what a 
delightful dentifriceshe 
has got. 

Later she will appreciate, 
as older people do now, 
what a splendid habit it is 
to use Calvert's Carbolic 
Tooth Powder every morn¬ 
ing and evening, for only 
teeth which are carefully 
and regularly cleaned can 
be expected to last for 
years to come. 

From all Chemists, 

6«L, 1 /-, 1/6 and 5/- a tin. 

Makers: 

F. C CALVERT 4 CO, MANCHESTER 









British communities, ootn large ana 
small, they gave the visitors a “ tre¬ 
mendous reception and welcome, and 


pui JW. V/ VI IVWIUlUg tJVpCIICUt.es 

likely to be useful “ to those that 
follow after.” 


AFTER THE UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL, BY COLONEL VISCOUNT HARDINGE, C.B. 
Photograph by Illustrations Bureau. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 

Paid in Advance. 

INLAND. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) . M2 18 

Six Months . 1 8 

Including Christmas Number. 10 

Three Months ... . ^ ... 0 14 

Including Christmas Number ... ... 0 If 

CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) ... ... _ . St 3 0 

Six Months ..I 9 

Including Christmas Number. I II 

Three Months.0 14 

Including Christmas Number . 0 17 


Baby Jackson 
of Wtemb/ey 


HAIR- 

no more 
untidiness 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 

Number) .. „. ... B J 3 

Six Months ... ... ... . I II 5 

Including Christmas Number ... ... I 18 10 

Three Months .0 15 9 

Including Christmas Number. 0 18 2 

Subscriptions must be pa.d In advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office. 179. Strand, in English money; by cheques, 
crossed ‘’The National Provincial ana Union Bank of England, 
Limned “: or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East 
Strand Post Office, to THR ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
AND SKETCH. LTD., 179. Strand, London. W.C.9 

The Agenre Havas Is specially appointed to receive advertise* 
memsfor“ The Illustrated London News." lor Western Europe, 
at its Head Offices, (a. Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and at all its 
branches. 


“ Always 

Happy and Contented ” 

A baby can be a sheer joy to a mother 
every day, or it can be a cause of 
constant anxiety. It is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, 
whose letter appears here, is a mother 
whose baby is a joy. 

The whole secret of the success of the Mellin’s Food 
way of infant feeding is its nearness to nature. Free 
from starch, Mellin's Food is easily digested, prepared 
as directed, it prorides all that Is necessary for de- 

velnninD strnno and rnhuct Iwlipc with nlont.r 


All users of Anzora know 
how easily and efficiently 
it keeps their hair in place 
throughout the day. No 
matter how unruly and 
troublesome hair may be, 
Anzora will surely control 
it. Cream for greasy 
scalps and Viola for dry 
scalps. Sold everywhere 
in 1/6 and 2 6 (double 
quantity) bottles. Refuse 
all substitutes. Insist upon 


Peggy Is 14 
months old and 
weighs 26 lbs., 
and she is always 

verv hannv and 





















>OUPS 

ever tires of 

tors r 

>use, London, E.C. 4 


arments with 


ns laundry losses. Your name is 
irkey Red, Black, Green, Gold, 



itiitters at 'WT 

6ner tape ^' 

article* is supplied if required. 

FREE ch apfUcation. 

%*?•), COVEN TRY 

BBONS—made in Plata and Brocaded ' 
ink, heliotrope St maize—Fa*» colour*. 


:n’s 

light 

flowers 


L 'Vrr —f-i-'-CJate 

the difference.. 

C^fae/ip on/ 

CARR & CO LTD 

CARLIS X-E 


U 1 C 1 IIS Willi »r | | r * M. 

EN NAMES * ou * nou; s ' le reads it 


r 20 ' & 24 " 


We also 
make 
Heavier 

M(SoR 

MOWERS, 

24* to 42' 

sizes. 

Appotntfd 
•Horticultural 
Einjioeco to 


S ? r LTD. | |g || 

et, LONDON, S.E. 1 h.m. ts« k™ b . 



IF SHE DIDN’T 
SHE WOULDNT 
KNOW . . . 
WHAT PARIS . 
AND LONDON . 
WERE SAYING. 
OR DOING . . 
MUCH LESS . 
WEARING . . 
AND ... . 
AFTER ALL. . 


DRESS DOES . 

AND SPORT 

MAKE . . . 

NOT . . _ 

A DIFFERENCE 

TO MENTION* 

DOESN’T IT? . 

GOLF. . „ 

BUT ... . 

AND GOOD _ 

AS IT IS . . 

PICTURES 

SHE BEING. . 

ESSAYS ANK> 

WHAT SHE IS. 

STORIES 

VERY FOND . 

WHY THEN I 

OF CLOTHES . 

OF COURSE . 

AND BOOKS . 

SHE READS 


0 


— The Lady's Pictorial 
■with which is incorporated 
J he Woman's Supplement /* 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 

CIRCULAR POINTED^ 


PENS. 


8EVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS A 


roughest paper f 

ease of a soft lead pencil. ___ 5 tf7 

Sample Boxes, tojd., to '^■ssoi 

fr° m Stationers. If out of 
iojd. in stamps direct to the Works, Bi^f^ *'■ Sl 

AtUntio. Ualao Inn la Ikcir r.lnl 

London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE 














every evidence that the same 
accuracy used in the production 
of the “ 40-50" is applied to 
that of the “ 20.” Since that 

time I have had an opportunity I—— 
of seeing how the car performs . SEVERE TEST 
over my favourite trial route. QN TH£ ( 

After many years of these trials 
and demonstrations, one is apt to suffer from a 
lack of enthusiasm, and to take for granted things 
that at an earlier date would have -left a lasting im¬ 
pression. One result of this is that a very good 
car, whose performance is only a little in front of that of 
another good one, is apt to be dismissed as being one 
of the ruck. One cannot, however, draw any false con¬ 
clusions about the comparative merits of the Rolls- 
Royce " 20.” It is a perfectly wonderful car, and 
stands out so far in front of others of the same rating 
that, even allowing for its high cost in comparison. 


A SEVERE TEST TO WHICH EVERY CROSSLEY CHASSIS IS SUBJECTED: TYPICAL COUNTRY 
ON THE CROSSLEY TEST ROUTE—A STIFF CLIMB WITH A "HAIRPIN” BEND. 

j suffer from a expectations and requirements. Speed, silence, ac- to their membe 

: granted things celeration, braking—all are so nearly perfect that it known as the c 

eft a lasting im- is impossible to imagine how they could be improved. but it was left 

at a very good I will not attempt to describe the run itself, because, not they should 

n front of that of to do justice, one would have to compare performance If the closed ru 

ised as being one with that of other cars, which is impossible. Not regarded by t 

aw any false con- that I do not know other cars which can equal penalty attach* 

its of the Rolls- the Rolls in one or more details of performance. As long as it was cc 

nderful car, and a matter of fact, I do know cars that in one, or possibly club. There w 

the same rating more, of the essentials might be a little superior. to the stewards 

: in comparison. For example, I know one or two of about the same competitions h 


and competitions which are not 
held under the rules of the club. 
In the early days of motoring it 
was not considered necessary to 
insist on the competition rules 
ICAL COUNTRY being adopted for the small and 
” BEND informal meetings organised by 

provincial clubs, and restricted 
to their members. For such meetings a code of rules 
known as the closed competition rules was prepared, 
but it was left to the organisers to decide whether or 
not they should be adopted in any particular instance. 
If the closed rules were not adopted the meeting was 
regarded by the club as " unrecognised,” but no 
penalty attached to the holding of such a meeting so 
long as it was confined to the members of the organising 
club. There was, however, no appeal by a competitor 
to the stewards of the R.A.C., as is the case with all 
competitions held under the open or closed rules. 

[Co*: mu rl tmrleaf. 


Three Years of 
Work—Three 
Millions of Money 

This is what it cost to build the great new 
refinery of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd., 
at Llandarcy, Wales, where " BP ” Motor 

Snirit is mnr)p> 
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me of the outstanding attributes 
i efficiency 10-12 h.p. Straker- 
are them with the performance 
its size and price. 

cr 55 m p.h. on the level. 

TY—2* in.p.h. on top gear. 1 

tTlON— 20 m.p.h. in 6 seconds; 

h. in 12 seconds. ' 

fcf BING —Fully loaded 4-seater i 

s Brook lands Test Hill on 2nd j 

1 15 seconds. 

'—Long semi-elliptic springs, en- 
in grease.retaining covers, spaci- 
ats, soft, deep cushions, leather 
tery. 

ENGE — Remarkably accessible, 
oil and petrol fillers. Exagun 
of chassis lubrication, etc., etc. 

IT—55 m.p.g. of petrol ; 2,000 m.p.g. 

0,000 miles to the set of tyres. 

11. 

! new 10-12 h.p. Straker-Squire 
finement and luxury of a high- 
xpensive ear. In every way it 
e high standard for which Straker- 
ilways been renowned. 



LIIRE, Ltd., 

on, London, N 18 

Telegram. - ** Rhomboidal, Totllanc, London. 6d I 



MORRIS MOTORS 

Ltd.. 

COWLEY. OXFORD. 



H*. New Burlington Street .WI1 
Works: ACTON. LONDON.W.3. 


MINERVA. 


THE GODDESS OF AUTOMOBILES 


SLEEVE VALVE ENGINES 


4-cylinder... 15 h.p. & 20 h.p. 
6-cylinder...20 h.p. & 30 h.p. 
(With four-wheel brakes) 


Showrooms & Offices : Spare Parts & Repairs 

MINERVA MOTORS, LTD., 

Minenra House, 

CHENIES ST., A - rntM 

LONDON. w.C.1 Wgjf 













SILVER CANDLESTICKS IN ST. CAULS. 

A s a war memorial to 1700 men of the London Rifle Brigade, this 
pair of solid silver altar candlesticks was dedicated in the 
Kitchener Memorial Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on January 17, 
by the Bishop of London. The candlesticks, which are 4 ft. 6 in. 
high and weigh 400 os., were made of silver contributed by 
relatives of the fallen, many parents sending cups and medals won 
by their dead sons, to be melted down for the purpose. The 

work was executed by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, 
Ltd., of 112, Regent Street. 


It is siaieu uy me acivae ' .....j..... ., -,- 

sole concessionaires, that with the maintenance of 
this output delivery will be ensured within two or 
three weeks, and intending purchasers are invited to 
“ book early.” 

_ . _ . A very handy little tool has been 

A Zenith Tool. introduced by the Zenith Car¬ 
buretter Company in a plug key—a spanner for 
removing the plugs under the jets on vertical 
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for the 

LitdeRiidgeBook 




FREE 


A card brings you by 
) return this little book of 
f the Rudge. No super¬ 
fluous matter—interest¬ 
ing illustrations—clear, 
concise specifications, 
fullest details.pricesetc. 
An interesting book—a 
necessary book to the 
prospective cyclist. 
Write now for a copy- 
post free. M g** "* 
UJ. <fc|l 2 S 4 > corwm. 
ainn.u*’. 830TuUvnh»m 
Court Rd- Loudon, W.L 
suehts ivxavwiuas. 


Britain's Best Bicycle 


-CRANE- 

Satisfactory Sanitary Seroice. 

CURE - DENNETT. I ID.. 

Sanitary Fitting* Specialist*, 

Read Iffict 4 SbtwrtMr. 45-51. Loua SI..Lm4m, LI. 


What keeps 

Mother 
so cheerful? 


THE MAKING OF MOTOR MECHANISM: A SPECIAL FIX¬ 
TURE, WITH MULTI-HEAD ATTACHMENT, FOR DRILLING 
CONNECTING RODS, IN THE WORKS OF CROSSLEY 
MOTORS, LTD., AT GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


To drive out a cold 
take a 

MustardBath 


A couple of tables poonsf ul or so cf 
COLMAN'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard 


THEM 

PATTERN 



i /Ml 


W HAT a busy, cheerful person 
mother is. Up first in the 
morning and in bed last at night, 
the whole day crammed with end¬ 
less jobs all performed readily and 
kindly. 

Mother knows how necessary it is 
to keep fit and well so that she can 
watch over her home circle and she 
makes a point of keeping her system 
toned up and cleansed of minor 
ailments. 

Beecham's Pills banish 
Indigestion, Constipation, 

1 itraeiaknaao an/1 email 



LT& • 

Sam- 






























— ivll J SiDtAUTIFUL U;lv... 


LIB6RTYafUv»uoReC6f1T ST.* 


FORD’S 

ESIA. 


Don’t take solid Magnesi 

if you value your health. Eminent chemists have proi 
that it is liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bow 
endangering and sometimes destroying life. No such r 
arises from the use of 

DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

Pure fluid Magnesia will not harm the most delicate c< 
stitution. Recommended by doctors for over ioo ye. 
as the safest and most effective aperient for regular u 

For Gout. Rheumatic Gout and Gravel. The universal renn 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Headac' e*. Heartburn, Indige.ti 
Sour Eructations, Bilious Affections. 

Prevents the food of infants from turning sour during digests 

SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH 

by insisting on ‘‘DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.* 

Look for the name “ DINNEFORD’S ” pn bottle and lal 

Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


iOURNYILLE Cocoa 

J See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 


MADE UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITION 


OJ — 


eauti&il Jautm 
luti&ii Jzuiqenie 


©oeroRiSjg 

CHINA T£A 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, LTD. 
(Dept. 30), 23, Rood Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


J. & N. PHILIPS & CO. LTD. 
ADVT. DEPT. MANCHESTER 


A most 

Zsy refreshing beverage 
for dyspeptics and 
invalids and all who 
enjoy exquis.te flavour. 
Send 3/- for a trial pound, 
and we will include 2 ozs. 
of the 3/8 and 2 ozs. of the 
v 4/2 qualities FREE, to- 
gether with name of 
nearest agent. 

Ik 


IOTEL DU LOUVRE 

Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated 
First Class Restaurant. 


iron Jelloids 

THE IRON ' J ELLOI O' CO.. Ltd.. 189 CENTRAL ST.. LONDON. ENG 


Rue de Ft 
Avenue de I 

Telegraphic Ac 1 
Louvrotel-P 


Unequalled for 
and Weakness 
Women and 
Of all Chemists 
and 3!- Dt 









Boodle s Club. 

L IKE Brooks’s and White’s, with which it is indeed coeval, Boodle’s derives its 
present name from that of its founder. 

Originally, it was known as the “ Savoir Vdvre,” and, if gaiety be any criterion of 
a knowledge how to live, its early records certainly justify that name. In the 
seventies ot the eighteenth century the leading clubs vied with each other in 
giving the most expensive masquerades and ridottos, and Gibbon writes of one 
given bv the members of Boodle’s that cost 2,000 guineas, a sum not to be 
measured by the present attenuated value of the coin. “ Last night,” he says, 
“ was the triumph of Boodle’s ... a sum that might have fertilised a province 
vanished in a few hours, but not without leaving behind it the fame of the most 
splendid and elegant fete that was perhaps ever given in a seat of the arts and opulence.” 

And “ the most splendid and elegant fetes ” of those early days must have been 
assisted by the spirit of John Haig, for even then this, the original Haig Whisky, was 
as highly prized among the discriminating denizens of London Clubland as it is to-day. 
It had behind it even then a choice reputation some century and a half old. 




























I been stripped of their gold and other metal cover- 
5 , and they had been wilfully smashed to pieces 
[ their fragments scattered about the floors. The 
sf value, therefore, of Lord Carnarvon's and Mr. 
ward Carter’s discovery is that it reveals to us a 


R 200 YEARS OLDER THAN TUTANKHAMEN'S: AN OSTRICH-FEATHER FAN 
OF THE HYKSOS PERIOD (1788-1580 B.C.) FROM KERMA. 
ivory-handled ostrich-feather fan was found in Tutankhamen’s sepulchre. The one here 
:rated was found at Kerma, Dongola Province, Sudan, by the Harvard Expedition under 
rssor G. A. Reisner, who says that it belongs to the Nubian group of the Hyksos period. That 
period ended about 220 years before Tutankhamen’s reign. 

g’s tomb with all its magnificent furniture com- 
:e and in position, arranged just as the priests had 
it when they sealed up the Pharaoh’s sepulchre, 
it. to the archaeologist, is the most important fact 
paled by the " find.” 

The contents of the tomb make us realise the vast 
)unt of wealth that at one period was buried in the 
terranean chambers of the desolate Valley of the 
nlis of the Kings. Certainly twenty-five monarchs 
e interred here, and Tutankhamen was one of 
least important of them. His funeral furnish- 
», wonderful as they really are, probably could not 
e compared with the funeral outfit df such mighty 
ns as Thothmes 111., Amenhotcp III., 'the Mag- 
;ent,” or Rameses " the Great.” What a wealth 
:reasure the huge tomb of Seti I. must have con- 
icd ! The artistic quality of the objects buried in 
sc sepulchres of the kings of the Eighteenth and 
eteenth Dynasties probably equalled that which is 
paled in Tutankhamen’s tomb. The fragments of 
enhotep ll.’s bow of wood and horn, found by 
Loret, are most exquisitely inlaid; and Amen- 
ep ll.’s glass vases and bowls, although smashed 
j hundreds of pieces, are marvellous for their 
uty of form and colour. 

It is no wonder that, during the unsettled state of 
•pt under the later Ramesside kings, bands of 
b'* r » should have begun to plunder the sepulchral 
nibers of the Royal Necropolis and pilfer them of 


King Tutankhamen within it have apparently not 
yet been disclosed, but they are certainly within the 
great shrine, which is said almost to fill the chamber 
opened on the i 6 th inst. This shrine is unique. It 
seems to be composed of a framework of wood which 
holds blue-glazed faience tiles 
within it, and upon these tiles 
are ornaments and insertions 
of gold. On one side of this 
shrine or tabernacle are double 
doors opening outwards. Inside 
appears to be a canopy or pall, 
of some fabric studded with 
discsofgold. Probably "nested’’ 
inside this are three more 
shrines, and then the sarco¬ 
phagus. An ancient papyrus, 
now preserved in the Egyptian 
Museum at Turin, gives us the 
plan of the sarcophagus chamber 
of Rameses IV. (See pp. 298 - 299 .) 
The pink granite sarcophagus 
was enclosed in five shrines, the 
posts of a canopy being shown 
between the outer shrine and 
the next. 

What 
the in¬ 
scrip¬ 
tions on 
the Tut- 
a n k fl¬ 
am e n 
s h ri nes 

tell we have not yet heard. 

Just within the first tabernacle 
the explorers found a number 
of scarabs ; these are possibly 
Tutankhamen’s own personal 
seals, for it w r as customary to 
bury personal seals with the 
deceased. The occurrence of 
malachite scarabs is particularly 
interesting, for no others are 
known of this material. 

In a chamber leading out 
of the cast side of the one con¬ 
taining the tabernacle is the 
Canopic jar box which Lord 
Carnarvon describes as ” one of 
the most wondrous objects that 
has ever been unearthed, either 
in Egypt or elsewhere.” In this 
box will certainly be found the 
four Canopic jars which contain 
the viscera of the Pharaoh, for 
before a body was embalmed 
the viscera, heart, etc., were 
taken out of the body, wrapped 
up in linen bands, and placed 
in a Canopic jar. Each jar 
contained a special part of the 
body, and was placed under the 


AKIN TO THAT FOUT 

A figure of a swan was founc 
of Harmhabi, who died abou 
the tomb of Amenophis III. 

From “ The Tom/>c 
Publ 1 
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OF AN OFFICE UNDER TUTANKHAMEK: 1 5^' 
RINC ENCRAVED WITH THE Km* Ik 
T hu told spw raij, presented to the Hr*,*,.. 
Ne * York, by Mr. Edwrd S Hudtt. 3IfTCr , 
Tulankhanni. "Tbrkscispwr^.,,*,,.,^ 
" Bu3e *'" “ «s W»d »the hoidtret a * n[ 
bidje ol authority. 'Aad Pbinot ad m J*?. 
set thee over ail the land of Egypt... Aad ftnt a - 
rinj from ha hand, and put it upon Jcae^r's te, KQt 
:n vestures of fine linen, and put a (old da vt:. at 
he made him ruler over all the land of E^*.’... 
earned by minor officials hare cone dans a,srs 
surriyed of the massTeness of this oot It lqais. 
or five urge modern sifnet rings (712 (rami; kiit 
fold there u almost fifty dollars' north cf Beall i n> 
not at its modern value that we should appax i kaz 
of its day* it weighed just a fractioe owerogh: nsnctT 
we know of contemporary values, eight kndets a (olimr: 
at least nine or ten acres of pood fancug land fc» tv 
Nile Valley, that makes a faro large mage tn^nr 
perous family, and we can hardly sup-poK dstidperg: 
could have been sold for a competed brag «xJd ** 
ferred on a nobody." 

By Camay 0/ Ur Httrofciilu Boat if Mb' 

royal cobras and torus moulding, ui > 
corner was sculptured a goddess till c 
wings. (See p. 302.) 

The sledge found near the sarcoptap 1 
doubtedlv the one upon which the cm i- 
was dragged to the Necropolis, and thel**‘ 
Standard must have been the one on*. 
Anubis priest m the funeral procession It-- 
of the tombs of the Nobles at W» * 
many paintings which ' 
sions, and it would be possNe 

ca ,alogueof.be obKCtssho^- 

tomb by the pnests that 

Tutankhamen s tomb. «ha 

0 „e yet knows, and ,t is fruitless to 0^ 




WITH ITS SEAT INLAID WITH EBONY AND IVORY: A STOOL OF RED | 
WOOD, LIGHTLY BUT STRONGLY CONSTRUCTED IN TRELUS - WORK. f 





FOR TUTANKHAMEN'S SPORT : 
G«LD AND FAIENCE THROWING- 
STICKS, AS USED IN FOWLING, 


FOUND EMPTY, DOUBTLESS RIFLED BY ANCIENT 
TOMB-ROBBERS A SQUARE RUSH-WORK BASKET 
WITH A DOUBLE LID AND NINE COMPARTMENTS. 
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lustrated the stool and casket shown above, among 
ante-chamber of Tutankhamen's tomb, the previous 
m in their individual completeness, or bring out the 
onstruction and decoration. The stool is of massive 
gold mountings, and the seat represents the skin of 
folding supports, which terminate in ducks' heads, 
sket. whose contents included the child’s glove (the 
hood and tippet illustrated on the previous page, has 


been described as surpassing, in beauty 
in Chinese or Japanese decorative art 
figures of Tutankhamen in the form 
trampling on his foes. The Andro-Sp 
intellectual power. In the centre are t 
by the winged solar disk, while above t 
“ Buto," of Lower Egypt. The paintir 
plaster) covering the wooden panels ant 

































ONCE ADORNING 
THE FOOT OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 
OVER 3000 YEARS 
AGO: ONE OF 
THE KING'S 
SANDALS, show¬ 
ing THE EX- 















1. DETACHED FROM A WREATH FOUND IN A TOMB NEAR THEBES, DATING BETWEEN THE 20TH 
AND 26TH DYNASTIES (C. 1200 TO 525 B.C.) : STERILE RUNNERS OF MENTHA PIPERITA. 


2. FOUND IN TH3I 
OF A WREATM 




5. PART OF A 
WREATH OF 
ROSES AND 
BERRIES, BOUND 
BY PAPYRUS 
STRIPS ON 
PAPYRUS PITH. 


7. SMALL BOUQUETS OF ROSA SANCTA 

PETALS, LYCHNIS C(ELI-ROSA FLOWERS, 

AND SOLANUM DULCAMAILi BERRIES. 


6. SYMBOLIC OF " LIFE PROCEEDING FROM DEATH,” TO AID THE RE-BIRTH OF THE DEAD : A GERMINATING 
WREATH AKIN TO THE “ GERMINATING OSIRIS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 305). 


•re than one funeral bouquet was found in the tomb of Tutankhamen, the withered relics of flowers that bloomed in 
>ject, Professor Percy E. Newberry, who contributes an article on the “ great find ” to this number, is a recognised 
became an Egyptologist, and he arranged the collection of flowers and plants from Egyptian tombs in the botani* 
ich are illustrated above. “ Many funeral bouquets and wreaths,” he wrote recently, “ have been found before the 
ge number were found among the funerary objects in the Der-el-Bahari pit, where the royal mummies were discovt 
it of Amenhotep II.—was a small and beautiful bouquet of mimosa flowers. Poppy flowers, with a trace of their c 
ether with lotus flowers and papyrus. Of Tutankhamen’s period some wreaths are known, composed of olive leaves. 





















3. MUMMY GARLANDS : (i.) A MUMMY GARLANDED WITH CORN- 
FLOWERS ; (a.) A GARLAND OF RAMESES II. ; (3.) OF AMENHOTEP. 


FLORAL RELICS FROM EGYPTIAN TOMBS : (1.) VINE-LEAF FRAGMENTS ; (2.) WILD CELERY 1200 B.C. ; (3.) OLIVE 
BRANCHES; (4.) MIMUbUPS SCHIMPERI ; (5) SYCAMORE (20TH DYNASTY) ; (6.) ALLIUM PORRUM. 


FOUND IN THE COFFIN OF RAMESES II. (1292-1225 SI 
OF A WREATH ARRANGED ON LEAVES OF THE MU * 























DONS FIRST GOOD VIEW OF PRINCESS MARY’S SON: HIS NURSE HOLDING HIM UP TO THE WINDOW 


DURING A MOTOR-CAR DRIVE IN THE PARK. 

:ess Mary’s baby was bom on February 7 , and is thus nearly three weeks old. Londoners had their first good glimpse of 
when his nurse took him for a motor drive in the Park on the 17 th, and held him up to the window for people to see. 
He is the first grandchild of the King and Queen.- -[Photograph by L.S.A.] 


ive as it is exag- 
intolerable. The 
illy reply to such 
your bonnet, and 
Do you imagine 
and your tangle 
vy of the world, 
h what prudence 
hem about ? No, 
you do not pro¬ 
unis and million- 
our poor people 
ns ; and it is they, 
1 bulwark against 
real conservatives 
t do you suppose 
have got to con- 
bees in your bon- 
s of dying insects 


ikon by itself, as 
i, especially when 
ue and a Pharisee, 
of England the 
otherhood of all 


tive in a wider distribution of property, rather 
than a despotic concentration of property. In short, 
he docs not argue against anything in Socialism that 
is peculiar to Socialists. He argues only -against 
w r hat is common to Socialists and all ordinary Christian 
people. He argues against the ordinary moral senti¬ 
ment at the back of the most moderate reform ; and 
complains of people saying that any man has a right 
to life and daily bread. He does, indeed, add some¬ 
what hastily : " I do not mean that the man out 
of work should be left to starve ; God forbid." But 
if God forbids ns to leave him to starve, I cannot see 
what is gained by denying that he has a right to eat. 

Then, when we naturally look for some explana¬ 
tion about what does exist, if rights do not exist, he 
suddenly begins to talk about natural law. He says 
that what all these wicked revolutionists and sen¬ 
timentalists will not recognise is natural law. He 
says that natural law is there ; and they cannot get 
over it, and cannot get under it, and cannot get 
round it. He represents it as an enormous and im¬ 
penetrable barrier defying all effort and ingenuity— 
a sort of Chinese Wall as big as the Rocky Mountains. 
But if he knows that natural law is there, and that 
we cannot get over it or under it or round it, it might 


the only argument, it v 
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respect the rights of me 
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_ out of work to stane ? h 

"I ^ lf light of that observance, 
I I cannot think hr one 
| anything of that degree i 
lucidity, even if of that *. 
gree of lunacy. From tit 
rest of his article, I can alt 
suppose that he has some 
11 hary notion drawn from i 
I pessimistic perversion tf 
| Darwinism. I can only sup 
pose that he is still the vic¬ 
tim of that vague sophistry 
which said that Sociahso- 
and, indeed, all social reform 
— must be abandoned b- 
cause it is inconsistent with 
something called the Struggle 
For Existence or with some¬ 
thing else called the Snmn 
of the Fittest. It is ah ( 
very venerable old gentlemei 
with white whiskers whoa 
we tolerate talking like tint 
nowadays. But when those 
old men were still compara¬ 
tively young, all their not- , 
sense was knocked on the 
head by Huxley himself, wht 
was already a white-whis¬ 
kered old gentleman also 
but by no means a weak- 
minded one. The great evo¬ 
lutionist easily established 
the simple truth—that, in» 
far as there really is or sew 
to be. any such thing as 1 

taw of ineauahtT. it 


WHERE THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS STAVED : THE WINTER PALACE HOTEL 
AT LUXOR. NOW CROWDED. 


IN A SEDAN-CHAIR CARRIED BY EGYPTIAN BEARERS: A LADY VISITOR 
TO THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN IN THE VALLEY OF KINGS. 


THE HEADQUARTERS FOR VISITING THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN 
LUXOR AND THE NILE. 





















E RIVER THAT WILL BEAR TUTANKHAMEN’S TREASURES 

ads ” lead to Luxor, to which the tide of pilgrimage has set in still more strongly since the opening o 
its wonderful treasures. The two principal “ roads " to Luxor are the railway and the Nile, and far th 
is by a leisurely trip in a dahabeah (or, dahabiyeh), the distinctive sailing craft of Egypt. As our 
at, and it affords ideal opportunities for visiting the monuments of Egyptian antiquity, which mostly 
r studying native life and enjoying the changing colours of the landscape that was once familiar to tl 





2. A MUMMY CASE : THE INNER COFFIN OF IOUIYA, 
WHICH WAS ENCLOSED IN TWO OTHERS. 


3. MUMMIFORM, LIK1 
COFFIN, WHICH C< 




GENERATIONS BEFORE TUTANKHAMEN : THE OUTER COFFIN OF IOUIYA (WHICH ENCLOSED THE OTHER TW 
AND DECORATED WITH FIGURES OF EGYPTIAN GODS. 


the Tutankhamen period the mummy itself was 
d to the figure; the inner coffin was enclosed in 
turn was enclosed in an outer, lidded coffin, and 
1 a stone sarcophagus, which also had a lid of 
>ve is that of the great king Rameses II., who 
1 Tutankhamen. It is now in the Cairo Museum, 


whose catalogue describes him as “ probably the Ph 
He is supposed to have lived beyond the age of nin 
and at least 50 daughters.” The coffins here illustr 
of Queen Tiyi, wife of Amenhotep III., and mother « 
the Heretic Pharaoh. One of Akhenaton’s daugh 
the wife of Tutankhamen. 



















TYPICAL OF ALL DISCOVERIES OF ROYAL TOM 

\ opening the sealed burial-chamber of Tutankhamen, the discoverers found, in the words of Lord Carnarvon, “ prac 
fyptian king.” Very different has been the scene that has hitherto presented itself on such occasions, here illustrate 
ill, the well-known Egyptologist, writes: “ The depredations of the ancient tomb-robbers have usually made serious 1: 
inces and kings of Egypt, and, until the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen, we had been used to disappointmer 
set the explorers who have discovered the tomb shown in Mr. Forestier’s drawing, a royal sepulchre of the Eighteen' 
len, that has suffered severely from a visit of tomb - robbers, who have forced the royal sarcophagus and thrown ou 
eir search for valuables, finally even desecrating the mummy of the prince himself, which lies amid the ruins of hi! 
's and his shawabti figures. Happily, Tutankhamen’s tomb has not suffered in this wise. Robbers have, it is true, er 





























Yet Mr. Hewlett, if he does not practise reading in 
bed, allows himself to theorise about it very prettily. 
If he had the agreeable vice, he would follow Thackeray 
and put Montaigne under his pillow ; Lamb, too, or a 
volume of the " Tatler " and " Bagehot for the elderly." 
For the rest of the discussion and much more you 
must go to " Extemporary Essays " (Milford ; 6s. 6d.), 
which will convince you that, if Mr. Hewlett has not 
himself the humour of reading in bed, he is sure to be 
a cause of it in others. 


books which the calm Hermes [the patron of the shelf 
at her bed’s head] takes under his benign protection.” 

Books which “ may send a man to sleep with a 
smile on his lips " were Andrew Lang's prescription 
for a literary sleeping-draught. To him Pepys’ Diary 
was " the very prince of bedside books." The older 
writers have; it but among the very new I think 
the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s " Laughter from a 


sonal reference goes, one-sided. For " Memories or 
Travel,” by the late Viscount Bryce (Macmillan • 
I2s. 6d.), gave the author no opportunity to touch 
Anglo-American diplomacy. Mr. Page’s " Life ” how¬ 
ever, contains illuminating side-lights on Lord Bryce. 
Writing in September 1915 to Colonel House, Mr. 
Page remarks that " Bryce is very sad [over our 
relations with the United States]. He confessed to 
me yesterday the utter hopelessness of the two peoples' 
ever understanding one 


The publishers’ current 
lists contain a good half- 
dozen books that may 
very well beguile the last 
hour of wakefulness. And 
even if one is not a 
reader in bed, one may, 
with Leigh Hunt, like to 
have some of these volumes 
on the window-sill to be 
seen the first thing in the 
morning. L. H. foreswore 
reading in bed by candle¬ 
light, " because he had 
once received a startling 
lesson that way." Mr. 
Hewlett, giving a different 
reason for his abstention, 
hints at no hair-breadth 
’scapes, but who knows 
what fiery secrets of his 
cubicular past he may 
have glossed over ? In 
so good a bookman, his 
denial is something sus¬ 
picious. Matthew Arnold 
only glances at reading in 
his “ Advantages of an 
Occasional Day in Bed " ; 
he has nothing to say 
about the literature of the 
dozy hours, and for the 
temporarily bedridden he 
is inclined to prescribe 
complete inaction, al¬ 
though he hints at some 
long-desired novel or poem 
or biography, and (O 
Jupiter Tonans !) back 
numbers of the Times ! 

Among the newer bed- 
books, or pillow-books, I 
would recqmmcnd Mr. 
Edward Shanks's " First 

F-SSAVf? IV T TTDO A rrrnw •» 



A G r T ™ NCH PAINTER W,NS POSTmM0 ^ fame as a SCULPTOR: bronze figures of horses 
MOVEMENT MODELLED BY DEGAS-AN ARTISTIC REVELATION NOW ON VIEW IN LONDON 

^“.. LrV.w'Tven^Tu 7mL d £ l” 19 7k *T his d “ th - * -Iptor. °r rather, a modeller, of 

such as horses and ballet dancers Th ** uT* * 0r thC purposcs °* hls Pictures, he made many models of figures in movement, 
placed onTew for sil wX?, “ Venty - ,wo ™ rks h “ I™ been acquired a. a high price from hi* family, and 

original waa and tallow models were nr'" 'Ll ? 'p^ "L L * lc * s,er Square ' Th,s exhibition is an important artistic event. The 


another." Page considered 
that Lord Northcliffe knew 
the United States " better 
than any Englishman that 
I know except Bryce.” 
Both Bryce and Northcliffe 
are represented as much 
concerned about the trivial 
Notes sent by the United 
States. In one of his epi¬ 
grams, Page, by the wav, 
hits off “ The Lord of 
Yellow Journals ’’ as he 
called him, with shrewd 
insight: “ I regard Lord 
Northcliffe less as an entity 
than as a symptom." 

Lord Bryce was a fre¬ 
quent visitor at the United 
States Embassy. Very 
charming in its bookish 
flavour is the glimpse Mr. 
Hendrick gives us of Mr. 
Page’s ” informal meetings 
with his closer favourites, 
for the most part literary 
men.” 

Here Page’s sheer brilli¬ 
ancy of conversation showed 
at its best. Lord Bryce, Sir 
John Simon, John Morlev, 
the inevitable companions, 
Henry James and John 
Sargent — ” What things 
have 1 seen done at the 
Mermaid " ; and certainly 
those gatherings of wits and 
savants furnished as near an 
approach to its Elizabethan 
prototype as London could 
then present. 

On Page the literary 
man, editor and publisher, 
the last word is in all likc- 
1:1-1 r\ Uuirv’c • “ Pace 



























cribed as Thutmose, or 
ancies provide unlimited 
le unwary. 


BEARING THE NAMES OF AMENOPHIS III. AND QUEEN THYI, PARI 
AKHENATON : A BEAUTIFUL INLAID COFFER WITH 1 
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preceded it towards the entrance of the tomb. The Turin papyrus is a 
,i the recto (the side where the upper fibres are horizontal, or rather, are at 
is intact as far as it goes, but that very little is preserved below the longi- 
: to the left. . . . The internal testimony of the hieratic legends, as well as I 

corridors similar to that marked W. have completely perished on the right. 1 ' • 

” This was appended to the four double doors of W., X., Y., and Z., but 

he] Fourth [Corridor], of 25 cubits ; breadth, of 6 cubits ; height, of 9 cubits 
with the chisel, filled with colours, and completed.” 

The inscription within the inner lines marking the beginning of the slide is : “ The slide, 
ut below the level of the floor and leading down to the burial chamber. 

m : 14 This chamber, of 2 cubits ; breadth, of 1 cubit, 2 palms ; depth, of 1 cubit, 2 palm 
Probably there was one opposite. It was doorless. 

3 R. 


Waiting, of 9 cubits ; breadth, of 8 cubits ; height, of 8 cubits ; being drawn with outli 
e, 4 Hall of Waiting,’ was intended to designate the place where relatives, courtiers, and sul 
r be that the word “Waiting” alludes in a closer way to some particular phase of the buri 
The inscription reads : “End of the Sarcophagus-Slide, of 3 cubits.” Mr. Carter ha 
nee to the Sarcophagus Chamber. 

TE HOUSE OF GOLD.—Y.a. DOOR. 

>. Inscription, describing the whole chamber : 44 The House of Gold, wherein One rests, of 

with the chisel filled with colours, and completed ; and being provided with the equipment of H 


TO THE PLAN. 

*, AS NOTED ELSEWHERE, FROM THE 
TEN BY MESSRS. HOWARD CARTER AND 
JOURNAL OF EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY.” 
IN LENGTH AND 24 5 CM. IN HEIGHT. 
ARE BY RICHARD LEPSIUS. 

PLAN NEEDS EXPLANATION. IN EVERY 


CASE, THE WORDS ARE EMPLOYED FROM 

LOOKING OUTWARD TOWARDS Tl 
“THE HILLSIDE IN WHICH THE TOMB WA; 
SURFACE COVERED WITH A MULTITUDE OF 
CHARACTER OF THE DRAWING IS THAT OF 
SHOWN IN ELEVATION STANDING ON THEIF 
THE EGYPTIAN ARCHITECT AIMED AT NC 
TO SCALE. . . . THE WALLS OF THE 

PARALLEL LINES A SH< 


THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY: THE PLAN OF A E 
AMEN; HALL OF WAITING: SHAWABTI-PLACE; 

Egyptologists a contemporary plan of one of the royal tombs at Thebes which he hat 
it that it recorded the dimensions of the resting-place of Rameses IV. For some 
erings of the hieratic legends ; Mariette planned a fresh study of the papyrus ; and L 
d Professor Alan H. Gardiner collaborated in a critical study, published in “ The Jot 
44 The Tomb of Rameses IV. and the Turin Plan of a Royal Tomb.” The papy 
its 44 Sarcophagus Chamber,” would seem to be paralleled by that of Tutankhamen 
the excavators’ entry, it is written : “ Before the spectators was the resplendent 
>ccupied by an immense shrine covered with gold inlaid with brilliant blue faiej 
osnice and torus moulding like those of the propylaea of a temple. . . . On th< 
Within it is yet another shrine, closed and sealed ... by the evidence of the pe 







STYLL, . 



3. SHOWING A 
POMEGRANATE 
BUD PENDANT: 
GOLD JEWELLERY 
FROM MYCENiE. 


4. INCLUDING A 
CHRYSALIS BEAD 
AND A RING : 
GOLD JEWELLERY 
FROM MYCENAE. 


UE DESIGN (SHOWN BENEATH IN THE FLAT) ON A VASE FROM THE NEWLY FOUND KA1 


the Egypt of Tutankhamen’s day (about 
rtant discoveries made at Mycenae by the 
ibove objects are representative examples, 
cemetery, which the British excavators 
found, dating from just before 1500 B.C. 
men's reign, and in another tomb were 
rnasty, to which Tutankhamen belonged, 
led the date of the tomb, but indicated 


some communication between Mycenae and 
years ago. Doubtless the connecting link. 
Thebes was the Minoan culture of Crete, w 
the culture known as Mycenean was bro 
colonised the Greek mainland. Photograph 
rosettes found in one tomb at Mycenae. N 
a unique and quaint design of animal fig 
significance, and looks like a rude represer 









MEN’S TOMB : A JACKAL STATUE REPRE- 
1ENT, FROM THE TOMB OF HARMHABI. 


5. HAVING FOUR GUARDIAN GODDESSES, FOR 
SHRINE IN TUTANKHAMEN'S TOMB: A CANOPIC ( 


urial-chamber of Tutankhamen's tomb 
h a perfect example has never before 
ictures have been found, such as that 
d 2, from a vault which was once 
at is now known as the “ cache ” of 
hows the erased figure ot Akhenaton 
i rial-chamber was a life-size jackal, 
on poles for carrying. Anubis was 
:Mjres of him were often buried with 


the dead. That shown in Photograph No. 
(Horemheb), the next king but one to Tu 
the alabaster Canopic chest seen in Photog 
four Canopic jars. The angles are forme 
goddesses of the Canopic genii. The ch< 
0.78 m.) and 0.48 m. across. The beauti 
goddesses, found in Tutankhamen's tomb, 
all over. Oars and model boats were f 
survival of an ancient custom. The oars 















RLD: WINTER BUDS AND OTHER MEANS OF PRESERVING RACE CONTINUITY; CO 


lals meet the winter and get warmth and 
same problem as it affects plants, and 
of the methods of preserving their race, 
e based on Mr. F. W. Oliver's translation 


of " The Natural History of Plants,” by Anton Kemer 
tips of the pond weed become detached from the old 
These late shoots then sink to the bottom and work 
Robinson to Illustrate Professor Thomson's Article .] 
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When a warm-blooded animal—that is to say, a 
bird or a mammal—is " feeling the cold/’ it auto¬ 
matically produces more internal heat. But we do 
not know anything like this among plants, though it 
is a familiar fact that heat may be produced by bacteria 
that cause fermentation, or even by sprouting seeds. 
Intense living means rapid combustion of carbon- 
compounds, and inside the sheath of the cuckoo-pint 
or arum there may be a rise of temperature of ten to 
twenty degrees Centigrade. But we do not know that 
plants ever answer back to the cold by producing more 
heat. On the other hand, it seems highly probable 
that many plants are able to make more use of the 
sparse heat that is available in winter by putting 
on a red colour, familiar in some of the gorgeous 
maples or in the blaeberry. The red colouring 
matter seems to make it easier for the plant to 
absorb heat-rays. 

It is almost certainly fatal to a plant if ice-crystals 
form in its tissues, and one of the preventives is to be 
dry. Thus we understand why dry seeds stand the 
frost so well, and why leathery bud-scales make such 
good protection for the delicate leaves within. It is 
very interesting to find that the starch so often stored 
in a stem may be changed during the winter into sugar 
and fat, for this transformation lessens the risk of 
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his kingdom for a horse. 

The intellectuals were 
laudatory—with qualifi¬ 
cations, it is true ; the 
old brigade was destruc¬ 
tive, and mixed acid 
with their ink. George 
Moore, I think, was not 

discouraged, but dis- MARK SABRE’S ICICLE 

gusted with this under- MISS grace LANE AS 
estimation. He would OF “IF WINTER CC 

never write a plav again. 0 . . 

* • & Photograph 

he vowed ; yet he did. 

The theatre is an Atlantide; once in its charm 
circle there is no escape except death. So, wh 
"The Coming of Gabrielle" was first to be present 
by Nigel Playfair at Hammersmith and relinquish 
and offered to Leon M. Lion, we, after reading 
decided at once to give it a hearing, and to cast 
as ideally as our forces would permit. Whatever t 
result, we found the game well worth the candle, a 
whether success or failure crown the joint effort, 
will be our pride to have sponsored once more o 
of the great authors of the day. 


H AT THE DUKE OF 
\ MAGNIFICENTLY WEL- 
THE LONDON STAGE, 
t ovation when she reappeared 
abroad, In " Good Gracious, 
<’s Theatre, on February 14. 
rsonal triumph. 


re things about our stage 
ke " was famous, between 
•rature, but no manager 
pendent Theatre, ever on 
t. had just " discovered ” 
>orc. But, if Art in these 
n the last century it was 
\ enterprise of the most 
no money. Then came a 
lue. George R. Sims, of all 
i every way a contrast to 
c that he would give £100 
the open with his play, 
the Independents, having 
pounced upon the prize 
was put into rehearsal; 
s better known when a 
. is Waller, who created a 
ling lady- The production 
the year. All the earnest 
ustered in force ; all the 
all the critics were there 

ndcpendence of mind is 
me liefore the production, 
i of the day in articles in 
all of home truths, and 


I do not know whether it has been said 
before, but it should be said, and I am going 
to say it— 

" The British Film is on the bottom rung 
of the ladder.'' 

I have heard it in France, in Belgium, in i 
Italy, in Holla*nd. I have heard it from 
Swedes (who are a long way ahead), from 
Germans (same applies), from Slovaks ; and 
what I have heard from Americans 1 would 
rather not repeat, for it was humiliating. 

Nor can I, as a regular picturegoer, refute the I 
impeachment. With every desire to encourage 
the home-made article, as I do whenever 
there is an opportunity, in The Illustrated j 
London News, the shamefaced avowal is that 
not one in twenty British films is adequate, 
interesting, worth the money wasted on it. I 

Why ? We have a few good producers ; 
we have good photographers ; we have some 
actors who film well, but nowise in proportion 
to their number ; but we have no enterprise, 
no open hand, no brain behind the business. 

We chcesepare when we should be lavish ; we 
have not yet learned to throw out a well- 
sized sprat to catch a whale. 1 hear of all 
sorts and conditions of propaganda that 
would make a business man smile. Some¬ 
thing to this effect: An actor comes along; 
he has found a novel suitable for film and 
starring. The author is amenable ; he will 
take a couple of hundred. The actor will ^ 

take a modest salary ; the others a pittance <. 

and a share in the profits (if any). All that 
is required for a fairly long-rccler is six to 
seven hundred pounds in the bank. Then th* 
set to work ; modestly—nay, niggardly—for eve 
shilling counts ; fake is obvious, the whole thing 
not worthy even of a suburban palace ” ; yet 
is tried in high-priced houses. It has no success ; 
is let as “ old iron " to provincial holes and corner 



hostess’s white right-hand glove was nearly 
long before the receiving ceased. Rather was it 
the result of contact with black gloves, the dye in 
which declined to keep itself to itself. The older- 
fashioned among us just a little deplored the absence 
of ceremony in the non-wearing of gloves. Xhe 
Duchess of Devonshire was the one lady present that 
I noticed as wearing a train. It was a tribute to 
the gentle dignity and beautiful presence of the 
Queen's Mistress of the Robes that it did not get 
trodden on. Her Grace was wearing grey satin and 
very fine diamonds, and looked her part of a great 
lady to perfection, because with the absolute un¬ 
consciousness of those to the manner born. 
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Lord Londonderry, if he gave the matter a thought, 
could have patted himself on the back over the stately 
and handsome presence of 

his only sister. Lady 
Ilchester. Dressed all in 
black with a small addition 
of gold lace, she wore very 
fine diamonds and pearls, 
and chatted with many 
friends. Her little nieces. 


Nothing could be more becoming for the motorist than this effective 
ierry may little coatee in soft chrome leather. Polo fleece, lined with check 

er dignity waterproof silk, makes the three -quarter length coat for which 

i while to Aquascutum are responsible. 
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ned especially for A fashionable tailored suit of navy-blue gabardine 
olfing or shooting. decorated with dull scarlet roses of the same material. 
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6 Table Knives 
6 Cheese Knives 
I Pair Carvers 
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of the ancient means of injections of the sap of sweet-smewi^ 
l of evisceration and rubbed with “ gum.” 

coloration of the The funeral obsequies of the Incas were surely 

ptian mummies. based on Egyptian usages. The bowels were taken 

se likenesses are from the body and deposited in the Temple of Tampu 

Damley Islander and a quantity of plate and jewellery was t>\iried 


r ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 

:crs OF ART AND PICTURES BY Ol 

the property of 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT WIM 

removed from Canford Manor, Wimborne. 

formed part of the Collection of the late LADY C 
: Pictures were collected on the advice of SIR HE 



Sale March 6th.—Lot 32. Famille Roae Kylin. Lot 33, Set of Three Famille S 

_ Rose Vases and Covers, with Black Ground. 


which will be sold by auction by 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 

at their Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, S.^ 

i TUESDAY, MARCH 6th, 1923, and three following 

tioneers (Illustrated Catalogues of Porcelain, etc.. Price 5/-). 
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The descriptions are 
itrations, and give par- 
' from a simple crystal 
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they are left in doubt as to the nature of tne_ 

day’s programme. This is dtie to the fact that most 
of the daily Press during the last week or so have 
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.han a dance at home to a first-class 
xs in which yon have all the enjoy- 
) of the fatigue of going to it. 
crested in boxing, the latest newt, 
‘.quotations, the weather forecast, or 

, enjoyably and pleasurably, in the 
no with a T.M.C. Wireless Receiver, 
you—T.M.C. have engineers in every 
instal and periodically inspect the 



rticularly simple to work, and gives 


i vers, which are fully approved by the 
sar the seal of the British Broadcasting 


dels are entirely British made. 

4 5 0 upwards 

IDINC ALL ROYALTIES 


Manchester, Newcastle and Cardiff art ** broadcasting " nmv. Come 
f evening up to 10 p.ra. at our Showrooms in London, Birmingham, 
iff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
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very of the best and ther the hundreds of cars seen on 
sing a pre-determined the Brighton Road on Sundays were 
rposes of road main- being used for business or pleasure, 
he people who com- The witness agreed that it was a pleasure use. Now 

ild be witnesses before the Committeeman could not be cross-examined, 

as they are now. and scored a point. Had he been a witness before a 


ROLLS-R( 

Some Expert Opinions Concerning the “Post -, 

“ Toujours la premiere.” 

“A very» very wonderful machine.” 

“ The Rolls-Royce is absolutely super 1 
“A perfect assembly of perfect compo 
“ Built to a plan which has never 

“ The public are satisfied that the Rolls- 

“No Rolls-Royce has yet been taken off 
worn out, or fit for the scrap h 

ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, ij, Conduit 

Telegrams : 

Rolhead, Piccy, London. 















iTURE STUDY IN THE FORESTS OF THE AMAZON 
JRING A PLEASURE CRUISE: EGRETS ON A 

BUTTRESS - TREE. 

:ceedingly popular, and it has been decided to 
sspatch the R.M.S. Hildebrand from Liverpool on 
arch 20, calling at Leixoes, Lisbon, Madeira, Para, 
id Manaos. The voyage lasts about forty-five days, 
tie saloon fares from Liverpool are from £90 to £ 100, 
eluding living on board at ports of call. For the 
trough fare from London, including first-class return 
cket to Liverpool, £3 extra is charged. Subsequent 
.dings are fixed for May 15, and thereafter every 
ternate month. 

These delightful cruises afford a unique oppor- 
nity, for those in search of health-giving sunshine 
id interesting new experiences, to see the tropical 
onders of the largest river in the world, the mighty 
mazon of South America. Its total length is about 
>00 miles, and it is navigable by ocean steamers for 
>out 2300 miles. It flows through vast tropical 
rests, whose fauna and flora provide endless interest 


was the custom 
collecting the drips 
from the decaying 
body, and mixing 
them with the food 
of the living. It was 
observed by the na¬ 
tives of Madagascar, 
and it occurs again 
in Indonesia, in New 
Guinea, and in the 
islands of Torres 
Straits. 

There are those 
who contend that the 
practice of mummi¬ 
fication is to be regarded as no more than evident 
of “ the similarity' of the working of the hum a 
mind " 1 It is surely incredible that in wide!; 
sundered regions of the world the same usages o 
red ochre, of removing the brain and the viscera 
should have been independently invented. The 



SEEN DURING A PLEAS 


PYORRHEA.— One of the most prolific sources of the ills which flesh is 
ieir to, its ravages have become a matter of first-class medical importance. 


SANOGYL 


SAVES AND PRESERVES YOUR TEETH. 

A dentifrice prepared on the scientific basis as reported to the Medical 
Conferences by Dr. B. Kritchevsky and Dr. P. Seguin, of the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris, 

for the P r e▼•nt i o a and Care of 


PYORRHEA 


uid is strongly recommended as the only medically acknowledged safe preventive 
and care of Mercurial Stomatitis, Gingivitis, bad breath, 

and all Mouth Infections. 

Sanogyl is now extensively used by all the leading dental 
clinics of Great Britain, France and America, and all 
the leading West-End dentists and London Hospitals. 

“ Dr. Kritchevsky is to be congratulated upon his services, not only to the Dental 
Profession but to the public at large, and there can be no doubt that ‘ Sanogyl ’ 
may be conscientiously recommended.” Dental Surgeon, Feb., 1922. 

“ According to experiment and clinical observations ' Sanogyl ' dentifrice destroys all 
the pathological buccal bacteria, and so is useful in Pyorrhea and other forms of 
periodontitis.’' The British Journal of Dental Science, June, 1922. 

Sold by all Chemists, Army &Navy Stores, Barkers, Boots, Harrods, Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, Bon Marchl of Liverpool, and all other Leading Stores at 2/6 per tube, 
or direct from the Sole Agents for the British Empire— 

SEALAND TRADING LIMITED, jy?£, L N ?° E R a N i 


£10,000 LINCOLN “SWEEP 




With reference to certain advertisements which have* appeared, 
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GOVERNMENT 
MARK VI. COMPASSES. 
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Watch »ize. Nickel esie Pockel I 
compass with luminouij 
radium points and direc-1 
n line for night reading- 
4 6 Post Free. 


CONS' 


MR. P. L. SMYTH. HUME ST. CANCER HOSPITAL. DUBLIN. 

hereby informs the Public that the £10,000 prize money for the above 
‘‘sweep” has been lodged with the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. This 
“sweep” is being promoted in aid of the Cancer Research Fund (Ireland), 
(Tickets, 10/- each), AND HAS BEEN DULY 

AUTHORISED BY 
THE IRISH GOVERNMENT 

P. L. SMYTH, Hume Street Cancer Hospital, Dublin. 
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story of Jonah and the Whale is quite ordinary. 
Suppose there are sceptics in your suburb who dare 
to doubt the story of Balaam’s Ass. But there are 
also humanitarians in your suburb who doubt the 
superiority of humanity to the higher animals. Sooner 
or later one of them may argue that donkeys could 
talk before men. All things are possible ; and there 
is seldom, in that sense, any lack of donkeys to talk. 
If these examples seem slightly extreme and improb¬ 
able, 1 will admit there are more moderate cases in 
which the theory of to-day really does correct the 
theory of yesterday, and come more reasonably to 
the rescue of the theory of the day before yesterday. 
But if anyone denies the possibility of the process, or 
does not understand precisely what the process is, I 
shall have great pleasure in telling him the fascinating 
story of the Bolshevist and the Primitive Man. The 
two characters in this story may seem to some to be 
extremes that do not meet ; but they have some 
things in common, including the fact that none of 
the people who discuss them knows anything about 
them, and that it is not impossible that both of them 
may be myths. 

Putting this on one side, however, the rather 
curious position is this. All through my youth it was 
maintained by materialists, and especially the Marxian 
materialists who laid the foundations of Bolshevism, 
that society had passed through a scries of inevitable 
stages, which w r ould culminate in the Class War and 
the Socialist State. There was the nomadic stage, 
the feudal stage, the capitalist stage—all produced by 
an economic doom that could not deviate from its 
course ; and the next stage in the destiny of modem 
industrialism must be the step from capitalism to 
collectivism. In that case it was clearly inevitable 
that the industrial crisis must come in the industrial 
countries, and that capitalism must be first capitalist 
in order to become collectivist. Then something 
happened that threw out the theory even in carrying 
out the programme. Socialism succeeded at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place. It was inevitable 
in America, but it was successful in Russia. The 
culmination came w’hcrc it had no business to cul¬ 
minate—in a country that was not particularly 
industrial, and not even in that sense capitalistic. 
The Bolshevists were victorious, and were puzzled by 
their victory. Their own political triumph was their 
own philosophical defeat. By all their calculations, 
it ought to have been in New York or London that the 
Class War occurred. It is in Whitehall that we ought 
to sec the Red Guards instead of the Horse Guards. 
It is in the British Labour Party that we ought to 
have beheld Trotsky instead of Thomas. After a 
careful scrutiny of Whitehall and Westminster and 
the Western world in general, the scientific Socialist 
came to the conclusion that this state of things docs 
not exactly exist. - The scientific Socialist even in¬ 
ferred that there must be something a little wrong 
with his scientific theory of Socialism. Nothing 
remained but to disprove on behalf of Bolshevism 
what had been so completely proved on behalf of 
Socialism. 



CLOVES USED IN CRETE FIFTY YEARS BEFORE 
TUTANKHAMEN: AN UNPUBLISHED FRESCO FROM 
THE PALACE OF MINOS AT KNOSSOS. 

Several more gloves have been found since the first one in 
Tutankhamen's tomb, some with peculiar divisions of the fingers, 
as though intended for driving. They art the oldest gloves 
ever discovered, but they do not. as hitherto supposed, represent 
the earliest record of gloves being worn. Sir Arthur Evans, who 
has kindly sent us the above illustration from the eagerly 
awaited second volume of his “ Palace of Minos," writes of it: 

** On an unpublished fresco from the west front of the palace at 
Knossos is a female figure seated on a camp-stool, with one long 
glove hanging from the stool and another on her lap. The 
date of the fresco is about fifty years earlier than Tutankh¬ 
amen's time." 

liv Courtesy of .Sir Arthur Evans.. From an Illustration to appear in 
ike forthcoming I'ol. II. of his Monumental Work, “ The Palace of 
Minos" {Macmillan). 

every progressive person has been educated. He 
" sets forth with brevity and essential clearness the 
position taken by the most advanced group of anthro¬ 
pologists " : and it is the very opposite of the position 
to which all other advanced groups have hitherto 
prided themselves on advancing. Goldenwciscr seems 
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ION LOYALTY •’ AND A CONSPECTUS OF "THE VIGOROUS AND MANY-SIDED LIFE OF NORTHE 1 
RECEIVING REPRESENTATIVES OF 119 SEPARATE BODIES IN THE ULSTER HALL, 



IOF THE CITY : THE AN ARMOURED CAR AS AN ESCORT TO THE GOVERNOR OF NORl 
MAN W. G. TURNER. ON HIS DRIVE TO BeJ 

It titular Governor of Northern Ireland, made a City of Belfast. The Duke therJ 

Iry 26. The proposed open-air ceremony at the received deputations and addressei 

wig to rain, and the presentation by the Lord them every side of life in Ulstej 

■ the loyalty of Belfast, took place instead at “ With humble duty I beg to in 

Hrocession. consisting of four motor-cars with an a most enthusiastic and loyal weid 

He. traversed the city to the Ulster Hall, where, upon my official entry into Belfl 

■ made by Lord Pirrie, H.M. Lieutenant for the classes in Northern Ireland I seJ 















DED LIFE OF HORTHEJM IRELAXD THE K® 
IH T HE ULSTER HALL, BELFAST 
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AT GOLDSBOROUCH, WHERE PRINCESS MARY’S 
SON WILL BE CHRISTENED : THE FONT IN 
THE CHURCH. 


WHERE THE INFANT SON OF PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES AND 
VISCOUNT LASCELLES WILL BE CHRISTENED ON PALM SUNDAY : GOLDSBOROUCH 
PARISH CHURCH. 


A POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE TO THAT IK 
THE CHURCH : THE OLD FONT IN COLDS. 
BOROUGH CHURCHYARD. 


NP»~ ersFMA yiv-J.TuMEARS (*j.y KENSINGTON ROAD,LONDON 


PUBLISHED IN THE IRISH PRESS 
AS A PEACE APPEAL : THE DEATH- 
MASK OF MICHAEL COLLINS. 


A •• WITCH-DOCTOR ” AS HANDBILL 
DISTRIBUTOR : ’’ WILDEST AFRICA " 
AT THE PHILHARMONIC HALL. 
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WHERE THE WORLDS RECORD SKI-JUMP, IT IS SAID, WAS MADE 

The Crown Prince Olav of Norway, son of King Christian and Queen Maud, and 
a nephew of King George, is a keen winter-sportsman, and competed on February 26 
in the annual ski • jumping competition at Holmenkolbakken. when his royal 
parents were present. In the first round he made a standing jump of 125 feet, 
but fell on reaching level ground; in the second round he also made a fine jump, 
but fell haif-way down the hill. A “ falling ” jump does not count. The above 


BY A NORWEGIAN : PRINCE OLAV COMPETING AT HOLMENKOLBAKKEN. 


photograph, taken at the same place, shows him in mid-air during a jump, with 
a crowd of spectators, looking very small, on the level ground far below. Our 
correspondent who sends the photograph claims that the record for the longest 
ski-jump (180 feet) was made by the Norwegian champion, Olaf Kaasa, in Norway 
last winter, while that of Nels Nelson in Canada (mentioned by us as the record 
in our issue of December 9 last) was 30 feet shorter. 


Photograph supplied by E. E. Walker, Christiakia. 


Entente: Wales Victorious over France and Scotland over Ireland. 
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NIF 1 CENT SHAWABTI FIGURE OF THE KING, CARVED AMD PAINTED, WITH BRONZE 
iET-GOLD ; A CHARIOT YOKE ; AND THE ROBBERS' HOLE INTO THE (STILL UNEXPL 
SOUTHERN END OF THE ANTE-CHAMBER AFTER IT HAD BEEN CLEARED. 



INCOGNITO, AS COUNTESS DE RETHY AND COUNT DE REtHY : THE QUEEN I | EXPERTS 


§§ OF THE BELGIANS AND HER SON, THE CROWN PRINCE, LEAVING LUXOR ^ (L. TO R. 

STATION FOR THE WINTER PALACE HOTEL ON THEIR ARRIVAL. 


:ked-up door into Tutankhamen's and attended by Professor Cappart, arrived at 

ning) took place on February 16, to the Winter Palace Hotel. The top right-h 

r. Alan Gardiner and Professor J. and rings of faience, probably used in festival 

logist), who have given invaluable fabric, bear the king's name. The most interest 

actual work of breaking through are a wooden '* naos " (shrine) covered with h« 

; been done at the official opening to the left of it) a magnificent " shawabti ” fig 

e guests waiting so long in the very painted wood, with bronze emblems, and a lor 

principal guest at the official opening ’ front. On the right is the hole in the wall by 

r son, the Crown Prince Leopold, annexe, which is full of treasures as yet une: 




















ORNAMENTED WITH THE SYMBOL OF UNITY (CENTRE), LOTUS AND PAPYRUS 
BINDING THE “ TWO LANDS ” (UPPER AND LOWER EGYPTI : A CARVED WOOD 
STOOL. PAINTED WHITE. ON BRONZE FEET. 
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TUTANKHAMEN IN BATTLE : ONE SIDE OF THE FAMOUS PAINTED CASKET ; 
THE VAULTED LID REPRESENTING A ROYAL HUNT ; AND THE END, WITH THE KING 
IN ANDRO-SPHINX FORM 


















mac Mane icu.p.oi 

is with us again, and will remain. We our 


AN EARL'S HEIR ROUGHING IT IN CANADA. 
AND SUFFERING FROM DIVIDED AFFEC¬ 
TIONS: SIR GERALD DU MAURIER AS 


TONY IN ' THE DANCERS,’’ AT WYNDHAM’S 


“ The Dancers ” is the joint work of Miss Viola Tree 
and Sir Gerald Du Maurier, who figure on the pro¬ 
gramme under the single pen-name of “ Hubert 
Parsons." Sir Gerald himself plays the hero, Tony, 
an earl’s heir who, while roughing it in Western 
Canada, falls in love with a dancer named Maxine, 
though engaged years before to a girl in England, 
Una Lowry. On coming into the title he returns to 
marry Una, who, however, has meanwhile been 
living a fast life and is “ in trouble.” Tragedy 
comes when she resists the temptation to escape 
the consequences by letting him marry her. 

Photographs by Stage Photo Co. 


have no great actresses to spare, and she 
is truly great as a comedienne. On the 
first night there went whispers round the 
house—" More like R6jane than ever " : 
and somebody added: “ Had she but 
returned with a R6jane play ! ” But 
that is all finished and done with. As 
1 write, that unfailing battle - horse, 
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WITH THE ENTRANCE (BRICKED UP) TO A 
LEADING IIP TO NOTTINGHAM CASTLE : MORI 


r\ESCRIBING the old 
‘ L/ writes: “At the back r 
sundry steps and passages, one of which 
hall of the castle itself. . . . The up| 
short flights of steps cut in the rock, 
walls panelled to a height of 4 ft. 


inn which he has here illustrated, Mr. E. Flewitt 
are three chambers hewn from the rock, and 

-^- 1 originally gave direct access to the 

bers are reached by two 
•room one enters first has 
... - and above the panelling the sandstone, 

with the action of heat and damp, flakes and crumbles almost incessantly. 

In the centre of the ceiling is a ventilation-shaft, running straight up 
through the rock, and looking upwards one can see the sky some 80 ft 
above. It is over this chamber that runs the passage communicating with 
the castle. It is bricked up for safety’s sake, as is its entrance to the second 
rock-room, at a slightly higher level ... now used as a miniature museum •• 





















D AND THE FISH THAT INHABIT IT ” : AN UNDERWATER 
IN TRANSLUCENT TROPICAL SEAS. 


PLASTERED 
WITH GRAS* 



explorer-photographer, accompanied by Mr. McCulloch as scientist, recently made 
1 the natives were amazed at the machines which enabled men to fly like birds, 

: solemnly conveyed in canoes and laid upon the floating seaplanes. Kaimari is 
imp—a dreary expanse of mud and oozy desolation. The huts are built on piles 
huge building, the Ravi, or assembly house, which is 250 ft. long and 50 ft. hig 
>urchase one of the mysterious packages that lay under the holy Imunu, grotesque 
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“ dread voice of the I 
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mediums. His practical assistance at stances 
does not seem as yet to be large, and one 
wonders, if he had a free hand at " sittings," 
whether he would get results in support of 
his conviction that there is really something 
there for science to investigate. His anxiety 
to keep an open mind seems, however, to be 
taking the edge off his scepticism about the 
performances he describes. As a guide to 
leading cases, the book is interesting, but the 
Herr Professor, without intending it, has 
written a convincing exposure of spiritism. 
Yet, if he will only go boldly at the mediums 
with his rigorous tests, it may not, after all, 
be a case of another good man gone wrong. 

It is surprising that Professor Oesterreich 
should think his examples of " cross-corre¬ 
spondence " in automatic writing worthy of 
serious examination. The alleged occult coin¬ 
cidences could be paralleled by the mere 
chance connection between a passage in his 
ind several new volumes that happen to lie 
me. Here is the passage— 
experiences and knowledge of [medially 
3] people would be inherited from genera- 
gencration, and a perfect medium would 
able to recount the adventures of Raineses 
eat or of Alexander. He might become 
ritual witness of the erection of the Pyra- 
ld of the invocation of Jupiter Ammon. 

ere are the books in question : " And 
Tomb were Found —” by Terence Gray 
•; 7s. 6d.), which contains a surprising 
lost diverting imaginary adventure of 
es the Great; "Egypt Old and New," 
cy F. Martin (Allen and Unwin ; 21s.), 
has something to say about Alexander 
le Pyramids ; and " Siwa : the Oasis 
3 iter Ammon," by C. Dalrymple Belgrave 
todlcy Head ; 15s.). Odd as coincidence, 
arcely occult. 

r the topical touch in titles " And in the 
were Found " ought to score highest 
at the present moment. It is a timely 
in Egyptology, popular but careful. 

1 history, part fiction. Mr. Gray, author 
he Life of Hatshepsut," without any 
to mediumship other than the medium- 
f historical imagination, has tried to 
:ruct Ancient Egypt in four plays illus- 
the life of the Pharaohs of the IVth, 

XIXth, and XVI Ith Dynasties. He 
with Khufu (Cheops), builder of the 
Pyramid. I found three of the dramas 
over-elaborate and dullish (the stage 
>ns make Mr. Shaw's seem short), but 
irth, an adventure in the old age of 
2S the Great, is a neat and agreeable 
f fooling. The monarch, ninety-eight 
si, is giving his courtiers much trouble 
se him. An astute official suggests the 
in of " that elder of the Israilu who 
is brother so diverted the royal heart 
ling his staff into the semblance of a 
The cure for ennui, it appears, is 
, and just before the curtain falls 
s is declaring happily (unlike Queen 
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IN A FAMOUS ART COLLECT 
PORTRAIT OF A NOBLEMAh 
IN THE WIMBORNE 
Many fine examples of the (tali; 
famous collection from Canford M 
Lord Wimbome, on March 9 . Th 
and French Schools are also wel 
offered pictures by Old Masters 
Mr. Asher Wertheimer, and Old 
Mr. Frederic 
Hy Courtesy of Messr, 
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WITH THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS NUMBERED AND NAMED. 


give a large drawing in which the chief 
Wren are grouped together in a single 
key diagram with the various buildings 
leir numbers. The total effect is extra- 
lt to believe that one man could have 
rawing probably does not cover the whole 


of Wren’s achievement. His first work was the 
Cambridge, and this was followed by the Sheldon 1 
the Great Fire of London of 1666 he became 
Architect for rebuilding the City, its Cathedral, anc 
Structures." He rebuilt some fifty City churche 
was approved in 1675 and the top stone was laid 
Reproduced bv Kind Permission of Mrs. F. Pepvs C( 


iy C. R. Cockerell, R.A., Engraved by William Richardson. 


ss of Political Disturbance: The Ruhr and the Neai 



RECENTLY ENGAGED IN REVISING A DRAFT REPLY 
PASHA READING A DECLARATION IN 1 


NG THEIR VISIT TO THE RUHR : 

R MEMBERS AT ESSEN, 
irty in the House of Commons, Mr. John 
.irkwood, and the Rev. Campbell Stephen, 
to the Ruhr district. As mentioned in 
ish unemployment in this number, they 
rmany apparently much better than those 
:ion, they reported : “ Every thoughtful 


person recognises the importance of the ccon 
ore of Lorraine with the coal of the Ruhr, 
whole trouble. While Germany controlled t 
military Power, and a terror to France. . . 
culty is for France, Germany, Britain, Belgiu 
Ruhr coalfield.”— (Left-Hand Photograph by G.P. 
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HR1ST0PHER WREN'S CHIEF WORK! 

Lmed. 

( H:s first work was the chape! cf hs i 
3 followed by the Sheldoniar Thea&e c 2r. 

I i;n of 1666 he became “Surorcr-Cttri z r 
the City, its Cathedral, and its Charchautar 
t some fifty City churches. Huasf:^: 
Ind the top stone was laid is I7IC. 
fl' arnvsio* or Mas. F. Pern Cocnxcu. 


and the Near East. 





ISLES: THE TRAPRAIN 


THE LARGEST HOARD OF ANCIENT ROMAN SILVER EVER DISCOVERED IN THE BRITISH 
TREASURE AS FOUND—EVIDENTLY LOOT HASTILY BURIED. 

" One vessel only was complete and undamaged—a small triangular bowl with a rim composed of half beads cast solid. A spoon with a 
circular bowl, and a handle in the form of a dolphin, had also escaped injury. . . . The total amounted to more than 160 pieces, and weighed 
over 770 oz. Troy weight." Coins of Valens, Valentinian II. and Honorius (A.D. 395-423) showed the date of deposit to have been in the 

reign of Honorius, probably early in the fifth century. 


the rich harvest of 
relics, chiefly belong¬ 
ing to the first four 
centuries of this era, 
and mostly of native 
manufacture, which 
had been secured dur¬ 
ing the previous ex¬ 
cavations, the Society 
recommenced opera¬ 
tions in the spring of 
1919. About a fort¬ 
night after resuming 
work, in the month 
of. May, the " Trea¬ 
sure of Traprain ” was 

unearthed. The foundations on the latest level of 
occupation had been removed, and a commencement 
had been made to examine that immediatel^beneath, 
when the foreman, in loosening the soil with his pick, 
felt it come in contact with something new to him. 
On drawing out the tool a silver bowl was found 
adhering to it. Careful examination of the spot 
revealed the top of a pit about 2 ft. in diameter, 
which, later, was found to be about 18 in. to 2 ft. 
deep, filled with a mass of crushed and broken silver 
vessels. This evidently' had been deposited in haste, 
as no evidence of any 
protective covering in 
the form of sacking or 
a box could be found. 

The silver weighed 
over 770 oz. Troy, 
and more than one 
hundred and sixty 
different vessels and 
other objects were re- 


could have been made 
in Britain, and there 
is no probability that 
it could have been in 
use there, or taken 
from any part of 
these islands, from 
whence did it come, 
and by whom was it 
brought to the fort 
on Traprain Law ? 


the third showing on the under side the continuatiou 
of the handle carried almost to the point in the form 
of the rat-tail seen on spoons made in this country 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Ecclesiastical and domestic table plate, a few 
personal ornaments, and four small Roman silver 
coins are included in the treasure. Represented by 
greater or smaller portions, amongst other objects 
are 10 flasks or flagons, 5 wine-cups, 50 deep or shallow 
bowls, 22 flat circular dishes, 6 square dishes, 9 spoons. 


A few of the pieces 
which bear Christian 
symbols were prob¬ 
ably church plate ; a 
great many were for table use, and a small number 
are suggestive of the toilet. This seems to indicate 
that the " treasure ” is the spoil of a series of raids 
in which churches or other ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments and private houses were alike plundered. In 
the small group of personal ornaments which display- 
a Teutonic style of art, the resemblance is to the 
particular sty'le affected by the Goths rather than to 
any of the Teutonic tribes that invaded Britain. It 
is believed that these pieces were looted on the 
Continent and added to other spoil secured probablv 
in Gaul. At the period 
of the coins found in 
the Treasure, the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth 
century, Saxon raiders 
were harrying not 
only the shores of 
Britain, but equally 
those of Gaul on the 
other side of the 
English Channel, and 














9. PROBABLY USED FOR RELIGIOUS 
SHOWN IN NO. 7 : A FLAGON (8 IB 


IN THE HOARD : PART OF A FLAGON WITH A FIGURE 
VED TO BE SHOWN WOOING SELENE. 


Jioard of fourth-century Roman silver, known as the Treasure of Traprain, on the Earl of Balfo 
Mr. J. Graham Callander, Director of the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, w 
told by Mr. Alexander O. Curie, F.S.A., in his new book, “ The Treasure of Traprain, 
■an symbolism and Biblical names and figures on some of the silver vessels, it is thoughl 
Msrhaps on the Continent; but who the raiders were, and why they buried their spoils ! 
Bkayed on the bowl in our illustration No. 1 , Mr. Curie writes: “The region which err 
I 'Han origin." The baluster stem of a goblet similar to one shown in No. 2 is of simi 
—The beaded edging on the small bowl (one of a group) in No. 3 resembles the rim 
























NTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE ”: A PERS] 


WHOSE BICETv 


Sir Christopher Wren, which oocurred on February 25. we are enabled to publ 
itecture. A plan of the drawing, with a numbered key to the buildings show 


From a Drawing by the late C. K. Cockerell, K.A.. Professor of AHCttn 
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STOPHER WREN SPENT HIS LATER YEARS : THE GARDEN AND 
JSE AT HAMPTON COURT, PART OF WHICH HE REBUILT. 


j. INSCRIBED “WITH HIS M(AJES)TIES* APP 
HIM FOR THE MONUMENT, WITH FLA1 


the death of Sir Christopher Wren, England’s most renowned architect, who was born on October 20, 1 
one. was celebrated by a special commemoration service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the great building whi< 
al Institute of British Architects then laid a wreath on his tomb in the crypt. The R.I.B.A. also s 
galleries in Conduit Street, to remain open from February 26 to March 3. The Royal Society conti 
rom St. Paul’s Library came his measuring - staff and the flowered waistcoat which he wore. It was 
It broke out,” writes Sir Aston Webb, ‘‘on September 2, 1666, and was extinguished by Septembei 






















8. A PROFESSIONAL RELIC OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN : HIS SIX-FOOT MEASURING. 
STAFF. PRESERVED IN ST. PAULS LIBRARY. 



J. AN INTIMATE PERSONAL RELIC OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN : HIS FLOWERED 
WAISTCOAT, PRESERVED IN ST. PAUL’S LIBRARY, AND LENT TO THE R I B A EXHIBITION. 
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NEAR THE SPRING UNDER THE GREAT WHITE ROCK: 

TWO OF THE SEVEN SEATS. 

Rimac River, near Lima—which led to Dr. Bingham’s 
remark : “It seems to me entirely possible that the 
Incas, with their scorn of the difficulties of carrying 
burdens over seemingly impossible trails, might have 
deliberately transplanted the desirable fresh-water 
fishes of the Rimac River to Lake Titicaca. 

“ Polo de Ondegardo, who lived in Cuzco in 
1560, says that the Incas used to bring fresh fish 
from the sea by special runners, and that they 
have records in their quipus of the fish having 
been brought from Tumbez, a distance of more 
than three hundred leagues.’’ 


lOCrtllUU _ _ 

ago ; a quest indeed, v 
a spring of water ” as 
drawback, the knowled 
one never can tell whether : 
of credence. ’ He may hav< 
footnote to affix to all hearss 
Hope after hope was shai 
with much trouble were m 
Pitcos ” nor “ The House t 
Place where the Inca shoots 
“ discoveries ’’ proved not to 
reported were found to b< 
One site yielded potsherds, 
bronze shawl-pins, with Eun 
buckle, a pair of scissors, t 



HE OPEN PLACE CALLED flUSTA ISPPANA: THE "WHITE ROCK OVER A SPRING OF WATER": THE "CLUE" 

TO THE HOUSE OF THE SUN. 

Illustrations Reproduced from “ Inca Land," by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Constable. 


in place and sought to 
dispensing with them, 
f-blindness. . . . While 
st to reach the top, we 
it again ! ” 

adventures undertaken. 
*:has, the mysterious 
is, about which nothing 
t it was without outlet 
)ottomlcss ! As soon as 


the Highlands of Peru.” By 
eruvian Expeditions of Yale 
phic Society, Member of the 
it in-American History in Yale 
b America,” etc. Illustrated. 


Then to the Vilcanota country and the Peruvian 
highlanders, owners of many llamas whose inability 
to bear loads of over eighty or a hundred pounds has 
so influenced the physique of their masters that, 
though their arms are poorly developed, their shoulders 
are broader, their back muscles stronger, and their 
calves larger and more powerful than those of almost 
any other race. This, despite the native “ druggists,” 
of whom Dr. Bingham says : “ There were forty or 
fifty kinds of simples and curiosities, cure-alls and 
specifics. Fully half were reported to me as being 
useful against fresh air,’ or the evil effects of 
draughts.” 

Thus, on to the Valley of the Huatanay, and the 
remains of “ The Territory of the Fleas,” or, possibly, 
Flea Town,” so called no one knows why, and 


place he could find, whence 
times in many directions, anc 
which were quiet, to do what 
Spaniards, whom he considers 
Thence, Dr. Bingham turn 
the “ Pampa of Ghosts ” and 
density of the jungle that ” • 
had often been within five f< 
without being aware of thei 
Tampu-Tocco, which some hold 
place imagined by the Incas 
origin, but which our author 
evidence of “ three windows,” 
by the remains at Mnchu Piccli 
Altogether a most fascinat 
logical adventuring. 











FE AND SEVEN CHILDREN FACING ANOTHER WEEK-END OF 

the registers of Employment Exchanges in Great Britawi recently gave the number of persons wholly une 
) men, 203,600 women, 49,100 boys, and 40,900 girls. Such figures are sufficiently impressive in themseh 
ation and make us realise the sum of misery and despair which they represent. The above drawing is 
thousands of homes to-day. This deplorable state-of affairs throughout the country is surveyed in a nev. 
s and reformers under the title of “ The Third Winter of Unemployment.*' Their conclusion as to public 
ig work to be aided, or deciding on methods of administration, should be the stimulus given thereby to oi 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE FIRST LAND-VERTEBRATES WHO MADE THE GREAT STEP OF LEAVING THE W/ 
FOR DRY LAND. AND DEVELOPED FINGERS AND TOES: ADVENTUROUS AMPHIBIANS; AND A MUDFI 
THE LINK WITH THEIR PISCINE ANCESTRY. # 

Drawn by W. B. Robinson to Illustrate Professor Thomson's Article on this Page. 
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special muscle of the throat region, and are inflated 
when the frog is croaking. In many cases they do 
not project externally. In the common tree-frog they 
unite to form a median pocket which can be inflated 
so as to equal in size the whole of the rest of the body. 
We get a glimpse of the experimental constitution when 
we notice that in Darwin’s frog ( Rhtnoderma darwini ), 
the resonating sacs are used by the male for sheltering 
the eggs and larvae. And, again, there are cases 
(Paludicola and Hreviceps) where the sudden in¬ 
flation of the resonating sacs is believed to have a 
“ terrifying ” effect on enemies. The armourless 
and weaponless Amphibians need all the help they 
can give themselves. 

Manv Habitats Colorm,n 8 the dl T land was an 
y * adventure that opened up the 

possibility of a life on a higher turn of the ascending 
spiral, but it implied living dangerously. Thus it is 
not surprising to find arboreal Amphibians like the 
attractive tree-toads; burrowing Amphibians such as 
the earthworm-like Caecilians, which have discovered 
the possibilities of the under world ; a secondary 
return to the water on the part of some other C-accilians; 
a swooping habit on the part of the Java frog (Khacd- 
phorus), where the exaggeration of the web forms an 
effective parachute, enabling the creature to descend 
obliquely from a considerable height. These and other 
departures from the average aquatic-and-terrestrial (i.e., 
amphibious) ways indicate the plasticity of creatures 
to whose inventions, if necessity was the mother, a 
certain experimental adventurousness was the father ! 
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Young among 
Amphibians. 
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changefulness in the germ 
phor, an organism often tin 
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id yellow, has been 
this well-cut suit. 


w* bUb ououiuiug Idsuuauon Kiiu 
collector and grower such as 
Sir Jeremiah, whose Gatton- 
raised orchids are so wonderful. 

Princess Alice Countess of 
Athlone and the Earl of Ath¬ 
lon e are due or have arrived at 
Monterey, Cannes, as the guests 
of Margaret Lady Waterlow. 
Princess Alice has not yet re¬ 
covered from the shock and 
sorrow of her mother’s unex¬ 
pected death. Margaret Lady 
Waterlow is the widow of Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, who was 
Governor of the Irish Society 
and was Lord Mayor of London. 
She was his second wife, and 
is stepmother to the present 
Baronet. She is Californian by 
birth, and has always been a 
friend of the late Duchess of 
Albany, and a very benevolent 
lady who does a great deal for 
good causes in ( this country 
and in France. The wife of 
Sir Philip Waterlow', the present 
Baronet, has been ill, but is 
better now, and is going South 
in search of sunshine. 


Captain the Hon. Alexander 
Ramsay will appear to Lady 
Patricia in a new role as Cap¬ 
tain of a big warship. She has 
joined him at Gib., and will stay 
there—ashore, of course—for a 
couple or three weeks. Naval 
officers and ratings call their 
Captain "the owner," however 
young and smart he may be, so 
Lady Patricia and the ow’ner 
will be as hostess and host at 
the pleasantest kind of enter¬ 
tainments — those on board 
battle - ships. Later, Lady 
Patricia will join her father, the 
Duke of Connaught, at his villa 
at Cap Ferrat, and will return 
with his Royal Highness to Lon¬ 
don in good time for the Duke 
of York’s wedding. Master 
Alexander Ramsay, a fine-look¬ 
ing laddie, seems a little lonely, 
and wanting in the companion¬ 
ship of other children of his age 
to play with. He is a grave- 
looking little boy, and very 
handsome. 


An admirably tailored beige 
suit for town wear, which 
hails from Kenneth Dur- 
ward’s, Ulster House, Con¬ 
duit Street. 


An assault at arms for a charity attracted a goodly number 
of ladies to the Hotel Cecil. It was a display of fencing in 
aid of Earl Haig’s fund for the British Legion. The Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset were accompanied by Lady Ermyn- 
trude Malet, and the Duke of Argyll by his handsome sister, 1 
Lady Klspcth Campbell. Some years ago there was a craze 
among girls to learn fencing. It was considered to be the 
very best way of keeping the female form divine. The 
art is a very graceful one, and the practice of it entails 
lightness on the feet, perfect poise of body, good arm and 
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A knitted silk suit, with a broch& wool pattern, which 
stands to the credit of Jay's, Regent Street. 


alpaca cai 
a coat, an 
They may 
3 k guineas, 
which are 
each. 


“Wonderful Prog 

I T is only natural for a ba 
make progress, and, i 
velopinent is retarded, the r( 
is generally improper feet 
The “ wonderful progress 
ported by the mother of 
baby shown here is convin 
evidence of right feeding. 

Mellin’s Food is invariably the r. 
food for hand-fed babies from bi 
onwards, because when prepared 
directed, it is similar -in every w 
to breast milk. It ensures all-rou 
development and a progress whi 
is a joy to see. Place your co 
fidence in the food with a record 

jKelliift 

Rod 

Write for samples and descriptive booklet; we 
trill send them post free on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps. Particulars of a unique and inter¬ 
esting “ Progress Book ” will also be sent. 

Mellin’s Food, Ltd,, London, S.E.15 
















hided, should consider rather laughable. It is in- frequent pauses, as it were to listen and take breath— Picture/’ 

L-sting to read Iiusoni's replies, which are printed in a naivete that is almost barbaric. And at the same Street, St 

s book. They have no note of bitterness. Irony is time such freedom from restraint, such clearness of pleased t 

rays a favourite weapon of his—he would he no vision, such honesty of purpose. At the end of the forwarded 



PEARLS 

Carrington 8 CoXt? 

Court Jewellers 

130 Regent Street, W 

Choice Sefecfion 
of 72ezer and Secondhand 
f PEARL NECKLACES and ROPES 
inspection and comparison of 
prices is solicited 
be fore purchasi ng. 

J EWELS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN EXCHANG E 

Secondhand DIAMOND, EMERALD & other 
Jewels always in stoc/Z. 

SQ selection sent on approvaf. 

PEARLS 


TtiisMattero 1 

EVEMlNl 

CLOTHE 

D RESS,’ said one, ‘ is 
compliment we o\ 
to society.’ 

Nowhere is it more it 
portant that the comp 
ment should he a good o 
than in the matter 
Evening Clothes. 

Harrods long and perfec 
experience in Tailorcraft is 
the service of menfolk v 
seek to pay the society 
which they move the higl 
possible dress-compliment. 

Harrods Dress Clothes 
not only be relied upon 
plicitly for correctness in e 
detail of cut and finish, 
also for that faultless fit 
is the parent of real 
and comfort. 

HARROI 

FULL DRLSS SUITS from 12 C.r. 
DINNER SUITS from 11 Gr 


HARRODS LTD LONDON 
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SANl-FLUSH 


A little 

.haken into the bow. ^ 
cording to direction., and then 

iocniswtions and 
unpleasant odours. 

More than that, it thoroughly 
| deans the hidden, .naccess.ble trap. 
Atwavs keep Sani-Hush handy 


Clean* c1 ' 

for 1 » 

d 61 . *r*r* f ,r 

yac*\*V- 
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—- j( »y/ nutn Lasunir Lnrusou (Vancouver), 

<^«orge Parbury (Singapore), H F Marker, and Frank H Rollison 
(Evansville, U.S.A.) ; of No. 3898 from FES Watkins (Toronto) 
and “ Senex ” ; of No. 3S99 from W Stranpman Hill (Palmeretown) 
O Pearce (Wottou under Edge), “Senex.” Rev. W Scott (Elgin), 
P W Hunt (Bridgwater), and F J FaUvrell (Caterham). 

Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3900 received from E M Vicars 
(Norfolk), C. Stillingfleet Johnson (Seaford), Joseph Willcock (South¬ 
ampton), C H Watson (Masham). L Hoeg (Copenhagen), E J Gibbs 
(East Ham). F J FaJlwell (Caterham), H Grasett Baldwin (Farnham). 
S Homer (Kensington). Russell T Harper (Finsburv Park!, Albert 
Taylor (Sheffield), W C D Smith (Northampton). A W Hamilton 
Cell (Exeter), J G Lowe (Southport), A Edmeston (Worsiey), Hugh 
Nicholson (Otley), J J Duckworth (Newtoo-k* Willows). Rev. \V 
Scott (Elgin), W H Prust (Buckingham). H R Denton (Leeds), 
H Burgess (St. Leonard's-on-Sea). and W Strangman-Hill (Palmers- 
town). 
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£10,000 LINCOLN “SWEEP’ 1 

With reference to certain advertisements which have appeared, 
MR. P. L. SMYTH. HUME ST. CANCER HOSPITAL. DUBLIN. 

hereby informs the Public. that the £10,000 prize money for the above 
"sweep” has been lodged with the Bank of Irelaod, Dublin. This 
“sweep” is being promoted in aid of the Cancer Research Fund (Ireland) 
(Tickets, 10/- each), AND HAS BEEN DULY 

AUTHORISED BY 
THE IRISH GOVERNMENT 

P. L. SMYTH, Hume Street Cancer Hospital, Dublin. 







beauties of Highland scenery. 

jject is a highly controversial one, in¬ 
does the whole question of Free Trade 
ction. Nevertheless, it is, I think, per- 
point out just how the matter stands, 
the least doubt that, if things continue 
it the end of a very short time—say three 


fiscal policy apart, it may be sug¬ 
gested to the Chancellor that here is 
a useful yield at the same rate as 
the car tax. 

A County Court 
What is judge in the 

Negligence ? North has ex¬ 

pressed the considered opinion that 


CHANGED IN APPEARANCE SINCE 
A 40-50-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAP 
This Napier car was on view at the recent I 
the opening day by Mr. W. V. Doughty, v 
Mr. Doughty took first prize at Canrw 







British Petroleum QjXtsl 

22, FENCHURCH ST, LONDON E C..3 

Distributing Organ^ation of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


The Floal 
Pipe-line 

is an apt description of 
tankers of the Anglo-Pei 
These ships, marking the 
in the marine transportat 
crude oil from the faint 
Llandarcy, South Wales, 
Spirit is produced, and 
refined products to the c 
the British Petroleum C 

Two separate fleets a 
operations—"black tor 
rich, dark crude from P 
carrying the clear, 
product. Every precs 
that the British mote 
" BP ” as pure as it 11 
that it is always the " 

"BP ” is the only entir 
in every stage from j 
familiar Khaki Can. 

British Capital — Hr 
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u.v,u cwia hushed, but happy. 

NEW RECORDS.—“ His Master’s Voice." 
The most important item on the February list, 
and a real achievement for which gramophonists 
should be truly thankful, is the complete recording of 


On the instrum 
(violin), John A. 
tuosity as a fla 
with two short 
Prophet Bird.' 
included. 


&Flashingfyes 


P EOPLE who radiate joy 
and good humour never 
fail to be popular, intereating 
and attractive. 

Brilliant conversation, gay 
laughter, flashing eyes and 
clear complexion are closely 
aUied in this respect—they 
are only possible if you 
understand and carry out 
the secret of health. The 
very fact of feeling perfectly 
well and looking your best 
gives that personality which 
places you above the crowd. 

The lassitude that follows 
Indigestion, Stomach and 
Liver disorders, may be pre¬ 
venting full enjoyment of 
your social life. Keep the 
system clear with Beecham’s 
Pills and very soon you will 
be gay and sparkling. 

ns Pills 
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2, 4 & 6, NEW CAVEND 



CARTONS 


ANTISEPTIC-T 


IPnoit.sau omv of t*ie Sod a 


traud, ill the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Couutv of London, by The [llusthated Los 
ews and Sketch, Ltd., Milford Lane W.C.2— Saturday March 5. 1923. Entered as Second 
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/Tabernacles'^ 

TREASURE 

HOUSE 

_ about I2 : 0*IS‘0 


I 'SEPULCHRAL HALL 

r 5 . ; • (with Decorated Walls) ( | 

li i 1 containing I 

i 1 ■ Canopied Tabernacles; 
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■H Life sue ^ IJ ^ 
Statues / tap 


CROUNO 

LEVEL 

.Steps. 


FJdof sunk abl 3F t • 
below Ante-chamber 




Rough downward Path 
- about 27Ft long 




i /ANNEXE l 

% , about 12 ’- 0 ' 12-0 ' 

i[| floor sunk J / 4 ^ 

below Ante-chambeyjk 


Opening to 
§1 Annexe 


Mote. 

The dimensions given 
are only approximate. 




iE "PAUPERS GRAVE" OF TUTANKHAMEN: A PLAN OF THE TOMB DISCOVERE 
BY LORD CARNARVON AND MR. HOWARD CARTER. 

; plan of the tomb of Tutankhamen is especially interesting when taken in conjunction with that 
plan of the tomb of Rameses IV., published in our issue of February 24 , for it reveals the simpli 
the newly discovered burial-place as compared with the complexity of that shown in the Turin pap> 
i very “pauperism" has caused certain Egyptologists—notably M. B6nedite — to put forward the 
the “ find " made by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter is " not a royal tomb, but some 
•datively obscure place of sepulture in which the friends of the Pharaoh placed his body to hi* 
i the wrath of his enemy and successor, Heru-em-Heb." Dr. Gardiner inclines to the same t 
will be recalled that the Turin Museum plan accounts for a series of four corridors, with v: 
nbers, or niches; a Hall of Waiting; the House of Gold, containing the sarcophagus; a Sha 
:e; a Treasury and Storehouse for Shawabti Figures; and a Treasury of the Innermost, Storehou 
opic Jars and Furniture. The plan of the Tutankhamen tomb, here given by courtesy of the “ T 
reconstruction based on Lord Carnarvon’s descriptions and on measurements supplied by a " T 
correspondent at Luxor. It illustrates the "finds” made up to the present. 
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It is highly interesting to note that the artistic statue, 
authority whose criticism I venture to criticise traces a positi 

the rise of the real Christian art to the inspira- tion, b 

tion of St. Francis of Assisi. He points out that church* 

Giotto was a friend of St. Francis, and St. Francis a they w 

favourite subject of Giotto ; and it is obvious that the digal e 
same sort of " morning joy,” or innocent appetite for the Mi 

shapes and colours, that can be found in the first may h 

mediaeval pictures can ateo be recognised at once in It ms 

the canticle in which St. Francis called fire his brother spirit 

and water his sister. Nobody, I hope, is less likely'- in th 

than I am to underrate the originality and inspiration have 

of that glorious mediaeval figure. St. Francis really some 

was a fountain and an origin ; one of the very few to-de 

in history. He was the sort of man whose discoveries sculj 

go on being discovered. All those things that a lot 

nobody understood before Wordsworth were exceed- Thei 

ingly well understood by St. Francis. In other words, evei 

he knew all about that childish solemnity of pleasure any 

that sees natural things in a white light of wonder. arc 

All those things that were so dreadfully revolutionary- Aft 

when they were revealed by Tolstoy were fully revealed G ic 


















School at Rome was founded primarily as a School of Archso- 
01 by a body of scholars and archaeologists under the inspiration 
fessor Henry Pelham, President of Trinity College, Oxford. It 
er, until 1911 that a movement was set on foot to reconstitute 
his movement owed its inception to the Royal Commissioners 
under the Chairmanship of Viscount Esher, in 1910, decided to 
rstem of research scholarships. Negotiations had hardly been 
e Committee of the School of Archaeology in Rome, when the 
received an unexpected offer from the Municipality of Rome 
he outskirts of the Villa Borghese. The offer was promptly 
the Commissioners set about the organisation of a National 


Academy of Arts, to embrace the e 
Letters, and a new department devi 
Arts. The result was made public 
following year a Royal Charter o 
itself is under a Resident Directoi 
which occupies a beautiful position 
of the Villa Borghese. provides botl 
students. Admission is restricted t 
Competitions for the Rome Scholar: 
the privilege of residence is accord 
the use of the School library is 



at Rome Exhibition of the works submitted in open competition 
larships of 1923. in Architecture, Decorative Painting, Sculpture 
s due at the Royal Academy Galleries on March 9. From the 
pen competitions, any number up to four are selected to compete 
etition, and the successful candidates in these are awarded 
ihips in each art. The scholarships are of the value of £250 
lay be held for three years at the British School at Rome. 


Scholars are provided with a st 
works of the final competition 
also on view at the Academy, s 
in decorative painting, as well 
in sculpture. For the paintin 
for the sculpture a relief sym 
The Rome Scholarships are tei 

























IN A BUILDING SHOWING FINE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NORMAN, EARLY 
ENGLISH, AND PERPENDICULAR PERIODS : PILLARS. 


Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, consists of the choir and transepts of the Great, the workmen laid open 
ch of the Priory of Saint Bartholomew, which was founded in the reign of and covered with ashes and h\ 

•y I. by Rahere, “ a pleasant-witted gentleman, and therefore in his time was doubtless the spot generall 

d ‘The King's Minstrel.*” It was completed in 1123, and is celebrating its sufferer being turned to the e; 

:-hundredth anniversary to-morrow, Sunday, March II. According to Wheatley Prior of which was generally p 

Cunningham's “ London, Past and Present " : “In March, 1849, during away as relics. The spot is 

vations necessary for a new sewer, and at a depth of three feet below the inscription placed (1870) in th« 

ice, immediately opposite the entrance to the Church of St. Bartholomew the the entrance), nearly opposite 






















DRIVEN INTO A BOTTLE-NECK ENCLOSURE BY MEANS OF FIRE AND BEATERS WITH LONG POLES : 

DURING THE KING OF SIAM’S LAST KHEDDAH —AN ANNUAL EVENT NOW Ai 

ese photographs illustrate the last elephant drive, or “kheddah,” to be held in ] wild elephants are gradually rounded 
im. “With the expansion of Western ideas in Siam, and its new policy of into a bottle-neck, or V-shaped, stoc 1 

✓elopment.” writes a correspondent, “the ancient sport of the King's annual stoutly fenced with heavy timber. Hr 

fhant drive has been stopped. The drive usually cost the Privy Purse about ' elephants, and captured one by one 

X'.QOO. The compensation to the peasants for the destroyed rice-fields has put wild elephants towards the stockade, 

end to this ancient sport of the Siamese Kings." It may be recalled that the are fired, huge bonfires lighted, ton 

ince of Wales witnessed a “kheddah.'’ during his tour in India, near Mysore. j of the beaters and the trumpeting c 

d the event was illustrated in our issue of February 13, 1922. On these oc^isions add to the din. A still greater uprc 








NEW GOVERNOR OF GIB) 
GEN. SIR CHARLES MO* 


•US PHILANTHROPIST : 
TE LORD WEARDALE. 


inand and Queen Marie, was born 
:mier of British Columbia in 1900. 

. Pancras.--Sir John James Burnet 

architecture for 1923.-Miss Agnes 

iouth-£ast Grey, Ontario.-The Rev. 

Croydon, Secretary of the Royal Horti- 
ced •' Shirley poppies " by selecting and 
L. Goudge has been appointed Canon 

sor of Divinity.-Sir Harold Stuart 

before he became British High Com- 
— -Mr. J. Chuter Ede defeated the 
in the Mitcham by-election.——The 


Edinburgh University group, taken on 
his Rectorial Address, shows (I. to r. 
Davis, Sir A. Ewing, the Duchess of 

Bullers, and Mrs. Lloyd George.-Mi 

the first Lord Derwent.-Alderman 

Labour candidate at Darlington.-Lo 

was raised to the Peerage in 19C6. H< 

Fund.-Mr. W. J. Disturnal represe 

furniture case.-In the war Sir Chai 

Dardanelles, and later commanded the i 
he was Commander-in-Chief in India.— 
Mackenzie). twenty-fourth Chief of Clar 

















INCE OLAF THE KING AND QUEEN OF NORWAY ON SKI : KING HAAKON ( 
1. THE FINISH OF A QUALIFYING RACE FOR THE INTERNATIONA 


as the photographs on these two 
■rds, just as football does in this 

■ present, along with some forty 
B competition held recently at 
H of the competitors. We gave 

■ in our issue of March 3, and 


above we give another, which indu 
and the great height above the grt 
viously recorded, Prince Olaf made 
round, but fell on reaching level g> 
a fine jump, but fell half-way dovj 
petitor must remain standing. On tj 


A SKI-JUMPER’S CAREER THROUGH THE AIR : THE SKI-ING CONTEST 
BELOW AND ON OPPOSITE HILLS ; FLAGS AND SCORING-BOARD. 


















ESULT OF INSTINCTIVE DEXTERITY RATHER THAN IN¬ 
DIGENCE: THE WONDERFUL WEB OF A SPIDER (ARANEA 
DIADEM AT A) DIAMONDED WITH DEW. 
rofessor Thomson points out, a young spider may make a perfect web 
$ first attempt, perhaps in the dark—a fact which indicates hereditary 
ct rather than reasoning thought. Photographs showing a spider spinning 
i web at night, in successive stages, appear on the opposite page. 

Photographs by James's Press Agency . 


the Polar bear got them all. Now this was ex¬ 
perimental or reflective behaviour. The bear 
adapted old means to a new end. 


Sensory 

Alertness. 


There are many pitfalls 
for the unwary student of 
animal intelligence, and 
we do not delude ourselves by supposing that 
we always escape them. One of these pitfalls 
is ascribing to intelligence what is readily 
explicable by sensory alertness. Thus the 
ants’ world is very largely a “ smell-world." 
The ant finds a honey treasure by smell ; it 
acquaints its neighbours of the fact by smell 
and by touch ; it acts as guide to the treasure- 
trove by smell ; it gets home again by smell. 
But there is not necessarily much intelligence 
about this. 

Two American investigators, Professor J. B. 
Watson and Dr. Lashlee. took marked sooty 
terns and noddy terns from their nests on the 
Tortugas Islands, and, put¬ 
ting them in well-provisioned 
closed baskets, conveyed 
them on board steamer to 
Havana, 108 miles to the 
north. Some of them were 
back on their nests next day, 
though normally these par- 
ilar terns do not go north of the 
tugas on their migratory move- 
lts. Even when they were taken 
th to near Cape Hatteras, 850 
es north of the Tortugas, there 
* a percentage r of safe returns, 
w we are quite in the dark as to 
physiological basis of this " hom- 
” capacity ; but there is no reason 
believe that pondering over the 
nts of the compass enters into the 
iness at all. It is a question of 
sory endowment. 


Forming 

Associations. 
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THE SPINNING 
A SPINNERET. 


Another pitfall 
in judging of the 
intellectual value 
particular instances of behaviour 
to do with the formation of asso- 
tions. Nothing is commoner than 
exclamation at the supposed 
leverness ” of a dog which acts in a precise way 
en it hears certain words uttered or when it sees 
master take a particular key off the peg. But 
re is little real cleverness here beyond the pre- 
on of the hearing or the seeing and the retentive 
istering of the association between the word or 
it, on the one hand, and a particular action on 
other. There is no doubt that certain dogs, asked 
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KING HIS TROUBLES LIGHTLY : AN ARMY MAN COMES DOWN 
I TRYING TO TACKLE AN OPPONENT, SEEN GETTING AWAY. 


A TACKLE AND A PASS: AN ARMY PLAYER (LEFT) BROUGH 
TO A COLLEAGUE (RIGHT) SHOWN ABOUT 


e annual " Rugger " match between the Royal Navy and the Army was played 
Twickenham, before the King, on Saturday, March 3. The Navy won by 
goals and 2 tries (16 points) to 1 goal and 2 tries (11 points). The teams were 
follows: Royal Navy—Chief-Shipwright F. Gilbert (H.M.S. “ Vivid ”), back; 
b-Lt. W. G. B. Mackenzie (Cambridge University), D. P. Evans (Cambridge 
liversity), Lt. J. Burnett (H.M.S. “ Excellent ”), and Sub-Lt. M. Richmond 
.M.S. “ Excellent ”), three-quarter backs; Constructional Lt.-Comr. W. J. A. Davies 
.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth), and Lt. C. A. Kershaw (R.N.C., Greenwich), half-backs; 
ymstr.-Lt. F. A. Haines (H.M.S. “ Vernon ’*), Pte. E. R. Gardner (R.M.L.I., H.M.S. 
defiance”). Regulating Petty Officer W. E. G. Luddington (H.M.S. “ Maidstone”), 


Lt. R. S. Benson (H.M.S. “ Excellent ” 
Lt. W. C. T. Eyres (H.M.S. “ Vivid '), 1 
Lt. D. Orr-Ewing (H.M.S. “ Victory ”), 
(R.A.S.C.), back ; Lt. R. K. Millar (R.I 
Day (R.F.A.), and Lt. Q. E. M. A. 
P. E. R. Baker-Jones (R.F.A.), and L 
backs; Capt. H. M. Hinde (R.A.S.C.) 
Lt P. E. C. Honeyman (Royal Scots), 
Lt. T. G. Rennie (Black Watch), Lt. G 
(R.F.A.), and Lt. K. L. Herbert (Bor< 


















IVENTOR OF HERCULE POIROT, THE GREATEST RIVAL TO SHERLOCK HOL 
5ATHA CHRISTIE, WHOSE NEW DETECTIVE -THRILLERS” ARE APPEARING 
THE ” SKETCH ” EACH WEEK. 

is remarkable that the author of the best detective fiction since the Sherlock Holmes tales shoi 
woman, for women writers have not hitherto been pre-eminent in that line. Agatha Chrisl 
ivate life, Mrs. Archibald Christie) introduced her now-famous crime-tracker, Hercule Poirot, in h< 
ok, The Mysterious Affair at Styles,” and he reappears in ** The Murder on the Links,” issuing 
e Bodley Head. A new and very thrilling series of his exploits has commenced in the *' Sketch 
ek under the general title, “ The Grey Cells of M. Poirot.” Mrs. Christie is also the author of 
Secret Adversary.”— [Photograph by Broolhorn, Melbourne.] 
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In these days, one hesitates to drag in the Greeks, 
but the parodies qf Aristophanes must not be omitted. 
Besides his verbal perversions, he indulged in a 
pantomimic parody that indicates an almost childish 
simplicity in the otherwise exquisitely acute and 
subtle Athenian audience. The Lamachus scene with 
its spear and sausage business, in “ The Achamians," 
is pure Harlequinade of a later type. Ancient classical 
parody is a subject by itself, and so, too, is parody 
of the classical French drama. Racine and Voltaire 
had to put up with it, although some natural squirms 
they gave. 

As the burlesque is the coarser, so the pastiche, 
or imitation, is the more delicate lorm of parody. 
To speak of these three as distinct forms is to confuse 
species with genus. Within the same work burlesque 
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A FEARSOME BEAST : THE HEAD OF A SAND SHARK. 


icreasing demand for leather cannot be 
:h, President and founder of the Ocean 
for making exceptionally durable leather 
aw-fish, ray, and so on ; and he is seeking 
United Spates by establishing tanneries 
At his ta.inery at Newark, U.S.A., anl at 
and the Bahamas, he has succeeded in 


deodorising the skins and hardeni^ 
satisfactorily separating the denticle i 
leaving the hide its characteristic 
200 shark skins a day. The hid4 
feet of leather ; on occasion the 
yields from 10 to 20 square feet, 
that between a million and a mill: 





























>ECORATED FOR GIVING SOME OF HIS BLOOD IN 
.N ATTEMPT TO SAVE THE LIFE OF REAR-ADMIRAL 
UMARESO. R.N.: AN AMERICAN SERGEANT HONOURED, 
ergeant Andrew Penland, Medical Corps, U.S. Army, is here seen 
eing decorated by Major-General C. P. Summerall, Commanding 
■\e Hawaiian Department. He received his honour—a gold 
endant presented by the Naval Comrades Association of New 
outh Wales, and Life Honorary Membership of that body—in 
xognition of his unselfish act in giving some of his blood in an 
ttempt to save the life of Rear-Admiral T. S. Dumaresq, R.N., 
who died in the Military Hospital at Manila. 

Photograph by U.S. Signal Corps. 



THE AUTHOR OF " HAIL, COLUMBIA,” MR. W. L, 
GEORGE .—[Photograph by Hopp/.\ 

the moon " ; the men and women who live on twentj r - 
four hours in the day, and seek " sprees,” many of 
them, in modern civilisation ; universities rising upon 
the prairie ; unexpected respect for art ; unabashed 
love of amusements ; sophistication an^J straw-in- 
thc-hair ; pioneering in every shape and form and of 
all magnitudes. 

As to New York, Mr. George finds it “ in America 
the only female city, a city of cynicism and of lace, 
a more intense Paris, a Vienna disguised in the gar¬ 
ments of respectability ” ; a place of first-impression 
shocks to the newcomer—with its sky-scrapers making 
it into ” a city of columns which support the sky ” ; 
its 2000-bedroom hotels, its stores of endless depart¬ 
ments, its luxurious restaurants, the bustle, the 
any-fool-can-find his-wav avenues and streets, the 
vulgarity, the clangour, and the crime. 
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HE GREATEST REVELATION ’’ OF ARCHAEOLOGY; PART OP 

r of the sealed door in Tutankhamen’s tomb was solved at last on February 16, with amazing results. 

, who was present and deciphered the seals, writes : “ We wera the first group of archaeologists to look ii 
ng essentially as it had looked when the priests and royal officers closed it up 3250 years ago. To step 
g the doorway, to pass along the front of the magnificent catafalque and look through its outer doors ai 
ras still unbroken, and to realise that the august dead still slept within—these were experiences which m 
... At last a great civilisation ... is adequately revealed to us in works of supreme beauty and p< 
l ever recovered in the entire history of archaeological discovery in any land.” The above photograph s 











FIRST STAGE IN THE OPENING OF TUTANKHAMEN’S SEPULCHRE: 
D CARNARVON (LEFT) PEERING THROUGH THE NARROW HOLE 
SO FAR MADE BY MR. HOWARD CARTER (RIGHT). 

\ later stage in the demolition of the sealed wall is shown on a preceding page. 

“ Times ” World Copyright, by Arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon. Photograph by 
Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art , New York, Expedition; Lent by 
tesy of the Trustees, the Director, and Mr. Lythgoe, Curator of the Egyptian Department. 

2, be a by the stone vase and its contents, but they will suffice 
tes of to show the kind of questions the archaeologist has to 

some- answer. 

3ach to The history of the arts and crafts of the ancient 

tunding world bristles with unsolved problems. Take, for 

ta will example, the history of the manufacture of glass. As 

hen, in early as 2000 b.c. it bore the name “ Tehent,” a word 

Greek, derived from Tehenu, the name of the north-w'estern 

eneath, Delta of Egypt, where glass was probably first 

iforma- produced. (We call porcelain “ china" because it 

archse- originally came to us from China.) But we know 

>ry and nothing about the early history of glass manu 
facture in the north-western Delta beyond the fact 
>w how that the Egyptian name for it means “ the product . 
>w and of Tehenu.” 

Is that In 1894 M. J. dc Morgan discovered the jewellery 

history of some Egyptian princesses dating from 1900-1850 b.c. 

reds of Among these objects were several gold pectorals 

ek, and exquisitely inlaid with lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and 

>f very carnelian. The lapis-lazuli must have been brought 

of the from Persia, the turquoise from Sinai. With these 
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PROFESSOR C. ELLIOT SMITH. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of London. 


per can, perhaps, claim the principal credit, for it was among the 
In dealing with it, we have always sought information from 
'traits appear above have, at one time or another, either contri 
ge at our disposal. The following are examples, the dates in 
neral (Jan. 27 , 1923 ) and supplied Egyptian photographs (July 
continued later) on research in Palestine, where he is now Director 
tphs of Askalon excavations (Oct. 9 , 1920 ). Mr. C. L. Woolley ha 
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feels ti»c _ 

Legat’s master touch and 
Nicolaeva's almost hyp¬ 
notic abandon. I thought 
of Nikisch and Gerhardt— 
that famous alliance now, 
alas ! severed by fate. 

These twain were one, in 
the most exalted sense of 
the word. 

I came away in strange 
enthusiasm, and when I was 
out in the wilderness of 
Cricklewood, the prosiest 
of prosy suburbs, I could 
hardly believe that all the 
beautiful things I had seen 
were not of dreamland; the contrast was 
of distracting violence. Yet it was, for¬ 
tunately, not chimera, but truth. There 
in the little drill-hall I had found tucked 
away in obscurity two of the greatest 
dancers alive, and I made up my mind 
to use this journal of light and leading 
to bring them into the open road to fame. 
For London cannot allow such artists to 
remain unknown. To produce them on one 
of our leading stages will be a revelation to 
the public as well as a treasure- 
trove to the manager who will 
be first in the field. For Legat 
and Nicolaeva are destined to 
shine in London as they did in 
pre-war days in Moscow and 
Petrograd. 


UNCHANGED, AND AGAIN 
KITTY": MISS MARIE TEA 

Miss Marie Tempest (now Mrs. 
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MAN," AT THE NEW 
PANCHO LOPEZ, 
he New Theatre, on Saturday, 
: comedy, by Porter Emerson 
order discovers an old friend 
i out of trouble. 

. Co. 
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Some time ago there was a 
discussion in one of our art 
papers anent the rights of ad¬ 
mission of a critic to the theatre 
of a manager unwilling to wel¬ 
come him for his candour. The 
opinions were very divided: 
some were in favour of the 
argument that the manager is 
the master in his own house; some held 
that the critic is a professional man 
whom to hamper would lead to an action 
for damages; others (in my opinion, 
rightly) contended that a manager 
can decline to invite a critic or even 
to admit him on a free ticket in¬ 
directly obtained, but no manager 
could resist the " contract ” with im¬ 
punity if the unbidden critic had 
purchased his ticket at the box-office 
or at a library. But, after much 

parlance, and in the face of managers 
and the big Press, evidently reluctant 
to discuss the matter, the question re¬ 
mained unsolved, until the Times pub¬ 
lished the other day the judgment 
of the Court of Liege, which may 
not be binding on us, but is sure 
to be brought up whenever there is 


A HEROINE OF SOUTHERN AR/Z 
AS LUCIA PELL IN “THE BAD 
Photograph i 











Yoru crepe and hand - printed Tyrian silk make the pretty frock on the left, 
:h hails from Liberty's, Regent Street ; while the other is embroidered with flax thread. 
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MAHOGANY DINI1 

simple square tape 
sertion of one leaf, 
by 3 ft. 6 in. wade. 
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Four Single ajid 1 
as Mahogany. Wi 
covered in hide. 
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)WING THE ORDER IN WHICH THE RADIAL THREADS 
RE SPUN: THE NUMBERED DIAGRAM MENTIONED IN 
ARTICLE .—[Photograph by Jamts's Puss Agency.] 

r seconds remained there, head down, for five minut< 

lught as 11.15 p.m. she was again stirring, until at n 

ould the right-hand support or border line had been fi 

well as twenty-two of the radial threads. The 
fi frame- seventh radius was fixed at 12.3 a.m., after which the ana 

5 from a spider returned to the centre and remained head exuded as it procw<__ 

>n as the downward. holding the section 

v settled 44 At 12.30 a.m. the last of the thirty-one radial that side so that it s 
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Kenilworth 


The tobaccos blended for 
Kenilworth Cigarettes are chosen 
from the heavy-bodied, rich-coloured 
crops which mature perfectly with age. 

These fine tobaccos are only made 
into Kenilworths when the moment 
of perfect maturity has been attained. 
1/6 for 20 : 3/8 for 50: 7/4 for 100 


Cope Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool and London. 
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The '* Merry Wives " w 
at King's College, Strai 


the whole book is arranged on 
similar lines. It is the experience 
of a consummate master of the game 
presented in a compact form, and 
illustrated by many games between 
famous players, himself among the number. Chess 
has a large literature of its own, and this is an 
important addition to it. 



PYORRHEA. -One of the 
heir to, -its ravages have bo 
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A dentifrice prepared on t 
Conferences by Dr. 13. 
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The intriguing variety of 
tasteful designs in the 
Jewellery Salon at Harrods 
makes your choosing, 
whether for presentation 
or for personal adornment, 
easy as it is delightful. 


and is strongly recommended as 
and cure of Alercuric 

and all 

Sanogyl is now extern 
clinics of Great Bril 
the leading West-Em 
“ Dr. Kritchevsky is to be congr; 
Profession but to the public at J 
may be conscientiously recommend 
" According to experiment and clii 
the pathological buccal bacteria, « 
periodontitis.” T 

Sold by all Chemists, Army &Nav 
Whiteleys, Bon Marche of Liverpoc 
or direct from the Sole 
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i a par with the music : 

5 its romantic features. "™ E MERRY wr 
erve, just as Mr. Walter u( 

serves in the role of Second from left is V 
ger, though he would others are Mr. 5 

ic better for being a 

omplished vocalist. The setting is Dutch, 

5 extremely picturesque. 

HE ORPHANS.” AT THE LYCEUM. 

illes have done a shrewd thing in reviving— 
with a slightly altered title—that oncc- 
melodrama of the ’seventies. " The Two 


" THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR ” AT KING'S COLLEGE, L 

UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY IN THE G t .. 

Second from left is Mr. Hall as Falstafl. and on the extreme right Mr. Moore as the Host of the Garter In 
others are Mr. Smart as Pistol. Mr. Borgeaud as Bardolph, and Mr. Miles as Nym.—[PfcXograp* by A Ifi. 

letting is Dutch, is blind and has fallen among rogues, makes ex- humour. 

cellent "sob stuff”; and the Lyceum management folic, the 

has secured a first-rate company for its interpreta- Lawrence 

LYCEUM. tion. Lady Tree heads the cast in the role of the each pita, 

ling in reviving— old harridan, La Frochard, and with repellent make- well as el 

title—that once- up and croaking voice offers a lurid study of the 

ties “ The Two monster. Miss Colette O'Neil and Miss Mary 
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SOUTTERWARE 

a complete range of electric fittings, electric 
toasters, cookers, kettles, irons, art metal 
vases, bowls, etc., in copper and brass. 
Soutterware is British made and is re¬ 
nowned for its quality and craftsmanship. 
Soutterware can be obtained from all the 
leading ironmongers, stores and electrical 
contractors. 

Soutterware showrooms are to be found 
in every large town. The address of the 
nearest Showroom and complete catalogue 
with over 300 fine illustrations will be sent 
on request. 

The TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Ltd., 

London Showrooms: 68, NEWMAN STREET, W. 1 

'Then* : Mns.am jjjfr 

Branches: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST. BRISTOL. 
CARDIFF. GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD. 

I,it a l llomt Exhibition, March 1-34. Stand //, Ram 1), Mam Hall: 
Stand IS, Xmt Hall Gallery. 


Send far booklet 
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our month's trial 
offtt. 
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World - Renowned 

LAWN MOWERS & ROLLER 

Make perfect LAWNS, Tennis 
Courts, Bowling and Golf Greens. 

For nearly a century GreiMi’s have been the pionee 
of all that is best in Lawn Mowers. Easy runnin 
yet producing perfect lawn surface. Adjustab 
to any cut. 

OVER A MILLION IN USE . 

The " Silens.Mes.sor.'’ illnstrated. is without eqi 
for high-class work. Its reversible cylinder h 
eight cutters. Sizes from 8 in. to 24 is. Mat 
other tjrpes of mowers supplied. 

Motor Mowers made ia sices froot 20 ia. to 42 i 

Obtainable fraai Irssniittn. Stares, 4c 

Write fur free illustrated Bocllet bio. t 

THOMAS GREEN ft SON. Lt<L, 

Smith field Ironworks LEEDS. 

And New Surrey Work,. 

Southwark Slreel. 

LONDON. S.K. I 
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NUNGESSER, THE 
THE WHEEL: 


ably does, im¬ 
part which requires re¬ 
newing. At least, we 
mean to find out what 
it means, in order that 
there may be no risk 
of incurring avoidable 
trouble at a time when 
the last thing in the 

world we desire is to have the car laid up in dock. 
It is now that we go carefully round such details as 
the steering, with all its joints and connections, with 
a view to replacing worn 
parts and supplying the 
whole system with its 
proper amount of lubri¬ 
cant. If we are wise and 
careful motorists, we 
examine with care all 
such details as universal 
joints, the shackle bolts 
of the suspension sys¬ 
tem, brake connections, 
and all the numerous 
joints and details which 
may have suffered from 
the use of the past year. 

The coachwork will 
also engage our atten¬ 
tion. That worn rubber 
on the running boards 
would look much better 
if it were renewed. The 
varnish may be dull and 
probably it will have 
suffered some damage 
from extraneous causes. 





TO CARRY 18 PASSENGERS: 
30-CWT. FIAT CHASSIS. 
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A 37.2-H.P. FAR 
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The mudguards, too, are 
almost certain to have 
incurred something ap¬ 
proaching disaster. This 
is not by way of re¬ 
flection on the driving 
capabilities of the reader. 
I speak rather feelingly, 
because it has been my 
bad luck to encounter 
experiences which I am 
afraid arc all too com¬ 
mon in these days of the 
new motorist. I have 
left my car among others 
at golf clubs, and in 
other public and semi- 
public places, to find, 
when I have come for it, 
that someone has barged 
into it and left behind 
him a smashed tail lamp 
ora crumpled mudguard, 



USED BY THE DUKE OF ABERCORN FOR 
GOVERNOR OF NORTHERN IRELAND: A 21-1 
TO HIM BY MESSRS. 







i why one's passengers should be exposed 
nents in an open car than there is for 
y journeys in a goods-truck, or the open 
riages that were in use ^t the commence- 
railway era. J have no doubt our 
hers thought that these open trucks 
word in travel luxury, in the same way 


tained at a very low cost. Now is 
the time to consider which type is 
the more adaptable, and to fit it. 
It is well worth while—in fact, I 
consider it essential. Another fitting 
which will be found to enhance 
comfort wonderfully is a pair of side 



SISTER IN-LAW OF THE NAWAB O 
OF PRINCE NASIR ALI KHJ 



"Medium 


P ERHAPS you require a larger an 
powerful car than the new 10-1 
Straker-Squire ? But you may not be p 
to invest in the famous 24-80 H.P. 
Then the car for you is the 15-20 H.P. 5 
Squire. It strikes the happy medium. Ol 
design, beautifully balanced and equipp 
finished throughout on the most lu 
scale, it is an outstanding example of 
superiority in automobile engineering, 
for details. Arrange for a trial. 


MODELS AND PRICES. 
15-24 H.P. 2 or 4 Scaler £650 

Speed 60 m.p.h. 
Consumption 20 m.p.g. 
24-80 h.p. Chassis - - ^850 

24-80 h.p. 2 or 4 Seater - £1 150 
10-12 h.p. 2 or 4 Seater - ,£400 



itrake 



STRAKF.R SQUIRI 

Angel Hoad, EDMONTC 

Telephone Telegram, 

Tottenham 239). Tori 

Sales Department : 60, Ifavmai 

Telephone.( 

Telegrams - - - “ Woodshorl, F 






1 gashes the tyre should be sent to a. 
L1M TJH10E KWIE WITH HIS reputable firm of repairers for expert 
R IN SOURABAYA, JAVA. attention. All the tyres should be 

taken right off the rims, and the 
lanual," from latter be thoroughly cleaned, all rust removed by rub- 
1 information bing with emery-paper, and the rims painted inside 

of an article with a good air-drying black enamel, which should 

re, that the be allowed to harden thoroughly before the tyres are 

bonising, and replaced. When replacing them, it is a very good tip 



London Show 
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A Post-War C 


a Pre-War Price 


£525, The Wolseley “ Fourte 
much the highest value yet 
high-grade touring car of real ly m 


^OTHING but the scientific organisation and immense 
resources of the 100-acre Wolseley factories could 
have produced a car of such quality at so low a price. 
In appearance, in road performance, and in comfort, it is 
superior to many cars of much higher price. The smart 
four - five sealer body is comfortably upholstered and 
beautifully finished, all metal work being nickel plated. In 
bad weather the very efficient and convenient all-weallier 
curtains transform it into the equivalent of a closed carriage. 


Price complete £525. 


H rift for Cu 
WOLSELE 
(Proprietor 
ADDERLEY 







f claims and counter-claims of 
md the personal bias of enthusi- 
at your disposal an unbiased 
careful selection of a car that 
1 economically, if you wish it — 
JN BIAS ED because, as open 
aake of car. It is not necessary 
cted makes. We have no axe 
e car in preference to another, 
md that ensures for you real 
will consult us. 
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ivantage of our Deferred Payment 
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Godfrey Davis way 


time it was the tirst light c 
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every civilised country. On 
a unique reputation in the j 

What of 1923 ? 

Since the inception of the S 
ments have been effected ye 
engine develops very con sic 
'ts predecessor, allowing a foi 
viding ample power for family 
The car is fully equipped wit 
screens (which are rigid and 
rear side screens being adjust 
rear screen when desired) and 
account the extra equipment) e 
Better value or more attract 
anywhere. 

The New 15 h.p. Six 

introduced for the first time at 
now available for those motorist 
power, more capacity and adde 
this Car was submitted to ever 
power and reliability, and it ha 
car capable of carrying five passe 
country, with a maximum of coraf 
regarding involuntary stoppages. 

The Coventry Premiei 

now manufactured by the Singer C< 
chassis, and body as the famous 5 
Electric Starter, Side Curtains, and 
account for the difference in the pr 

1923 Pric 

15-h.p. SINGER Six-Cylinder Four/F 
10-h.p. SINGER All-Weather Two & 
lo-h.p. COVENTRY PREMIER Two 
All the above Cars have Dunlop Tyre 
Illustrated Catalogues and full part in 

SINGER & CO., LTD., 
London Showrooms: 17, Holboi 
London Service Depot: York Works, Br 
^ The Car illustrated 

~~SINGER 15-h.p. Four 










our Digestion 

ig? If so, it will explain most 
health. Read what Mr. Stokes says. 

2, Cave House Cottages, High Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex, says :— 
•ts have made a new man of me. Eight years ago food began to 
ed a lot with wind and indigestion. Then one day, about 5 years 
iensation came over me, and from that time I was never well. From 
14 stone I went down to io, with no strength or energy 
I lost my work, and when I found another berth 
. couldn't keep it, I was so weak and ill. Always there 

\ was oppression and a load at my stomach, and often 

I I was in actual pain. Then 1 got Dr. Cassell's Tablets, 

; and almost at once there was improvement. I ate 

\ better, and my strength and energy returned. Now 

I am putting on flesh again, and feel in fine condition.” 

This testimony is by no means unique. 

Hundreds of thousands of others are prepared to pay the same tribute 
to the undoubted virtue of this most excellent medicine. 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are recommended with the utmost confidence 
in the case of 

Nervous Breakdown Headache 
Neuritis Anaemia 

. Indigestion Palpitation 

\ Sleeplessness Kidney Weakness 

V Neurasthenia Children’s Weakness 

\ Nerve Pains Wasting. 

1 Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers 
' and during the Critical Periods of Life. 

'assell’s 


id 3/- 

arld. Ask for 
bstitutes. 
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A Distinguished Portrait' 
Painter : 

Sir J J Shannon, R.A. 


ike. Politician, Farmer: 
Sir Owen Thomas. 


Saviour ok the Ckvstal 
Palace: 

Imp late Loro Plymouth. 


The New P»>: 
General: Sir 1 
Hicks, 


e late Brigadier-General Sir Owen Thomas. M.P. for Anglesey, had been actively interested in s 
uth ’African War. and had been Parliamentarian, stock-breeder and fanner, official of the Boa 

'icultural adviser in South Africa and Egypt.-The late Sir James J. Shannon was born in 

1862. He became A.R.A. in 1897, and Academician twelve years later.-Mr. Hayes (Labour) w 

vision of Liverpool by 1050 votes. At the General Election, the Conservative majority was 4666. 
rmouth was a many-sided man who will be remembered chiefly for having save I 'he Crystal Palace 
m the speculative builder. He is succeeded by his son, Viscount Windsor, F'.i tor the Ludlow C 
bom in 1889 .—[Photographs by Elliott, and Fry, C.S., Photopress, Russell and Vandyk. 

te. In practice I mean by saying that the indefinable impression is hav- 

iver. really more definite than the definition. The definition asyl 

is indefinite because it is infinite—that is, because it poet 
iples, so I will is elastic. A Saxon from Saxony is a fact; but an with 

mown to us in Anglo-Saxon from Anglo-Saxony raises all sorts of beinj 

mething faintly remote and subtle possibilities of type and test. The of th 

previous exist- popular impression was an impression of identity, as most 

e word German when men in the street swear to the identity of a at thi 

y educated man criminal. They may be mistaken ; but their chances times 

man. He may of mistake would be infinitely increased if they had the b 

them one year to swear to the racial or sociological type of the that t 

c them so much criminal. Now that is exactly the difficulty that the ds 

big indemnity, arises about scientific politics, otherwise politician’s dusky, 
they need not science ; and it has often been applied to criminals, less di 

But all through and still more often to criminal lunatics. As in the commc 

really exist—a case of the Teutonism of Mr. Harding, the popular still as 

neighbours as recognition is realistic, but the scientific generalisation most p 

i dressing and is much too general. As most men have a practical saying 

Id certain ways working notion of a German, so most men have a may b< 

that wc mean practical working notion of a madman. By a verbal the rek 

is a German if license he may sometimes have called every Hun a founded 

a German. If maniac ; for that matter, by the same verbal license, not get 

is a German we he would sometimes call any maniac a Hun. Some- calls a ! 

Japanese. But body said in a legal case recently that " Hunnish Quest L 

ding a German, scenes ” meant any sort of socially unpleasant scenes. were as 























[G FROM THE SIXTH TO THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. : GOLD EARRINC > AND SETTING 
i STONE, WITH A NECKLACE OF GOLD-CAPPED LAPIS AND BEADS OF CARNELIAN. 


WROUGHT IN THE SIXTH OR 
AND A BRONZE VASE (RIG 
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RT OF ANOTHER HOARD OF JEWELLERY OF STILL EARLIER DATE FOUND AT UR : BEADS AND PENDANTS 
OF GOLD AND LAPIS LAZULI (FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE SEVENTH CENTURY B.C.) 


g the highly important excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, conducted tV 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, under the leadership of Mr. C. L. Woolley, a quantity of je 
ate deposits of jewellery were found at different places among the ruins of the great temple of th 
1 to the seventh century B.C., and the later and larger one from the sixth to the fifth century B 
Id, and beads of lapis lazuli, carnelian, and other stones. In the later deposit, found beneath a f 
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ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY LINKED WITH AMERICAN 
SOCIETY: THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON. 

Lord Curzon married first, in 1895, Mary Victoria, daughter of 
the late Levi Zeigler Leiter, of Dupont Circle, Washington, U.S.A. 
She died in 1906. In 1917 he married Grace Elvina, daughter of 
the late J. Monroe Hinds, of Alabama, U.S.A., and widow of 
Alfred Duggan, of Buenos Aires. He has three daughters by his 
first marriage .—[Photograph by L.N.A. 1 
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RETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND EX-VICEROY OF II 
i MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
Photograph by E. O. Hoppi. 

*ars more frivolous incarnation of the stately figure that m 

ion. brought home to England the solemnity of the East re 

)ro- and revived in Lausanne old echoes of a style which pi 

ave had not been heard there since Mr. Gibbon left for it 
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H AGAINST THE ARMY. 


A VICTORY MAINLY DUE TO THE F( 
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W FINAN. SEC., TREASURY : 
tj. A. B. BOYD-CARPENTER. 
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ttle son on the opposite 
•tis mother ; his maternal 
idfather, the late King 
e blood royal are repre- 
>rmy in the " Rugger ” 
f (!J potn's) to 1 goal 
ship for the first time, 
p. Various new Mini- 
>n March 13. The Hon. 
sign the Financial Secre¬ 


taryship to the War Office and succ 
Party Executive, while Vice-Admi 
Vice-Chairman, in succession to Sir 
Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson has 
Home Secretary and to the Assis 
sioner. Mr. Henry Betterton actec 
Trade Intelligence Department, Adr 
Major Boyd-Carpenter, a son of the 
War and the South African War, 
liamentary Private Secretary to Mr. 












imous for its individuality and peaceful charm. Our photographs show it from a 
trical lines and squares formed by its dykes and polders present something of 
and here and there a village church, representing the larger pieces. Describin 
n “ Things Seen in Holland ” (Seeley and Co.) : 44 The feelings of the traveller wt 
nderment. Like a flash does it come through his mind that he is in a 
been wrested from an angry sea and overflowing rivers. . . . The endless netw< 
windmills, standing out against the sky, are seldom at rest. ... As they revolve 















DENTS: (1) HORN AND BASSOON; (2) AN ELOCUTION 

(7) BASS DRUM, TYM 

f Music, which kept its centenary last year and is the oldest British musical teaching institution, 
itish opera. Native operas, as well as singers trained in dramatic art and voice-production, are i 
ate theatrd for the training of operatic singers and for giving new British operas a critical hearing, 
nnection with the Academy, has become an urgent necessity. For the first time in its hundred yea 
ees, private donations and subscriptions, and an annual Government grant of £500), the R.A.M. is, 








LEADING THE FIELD IN THE GRENADIER GUARDS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACE AT HAWTHORN HILL, 
HE FINISHED A CLOSE SECOND : THE PRINCE OF WALES ON HIS JUST AN IDEA (tENTRE) 


MAKING Hi: 


the Brigade of Guards’ Point-to-Point meeting at Hawthorn Hill on March 9, the Prince of Wales, who showed himself o 
ntry, won the Welsh Guards’ Regimental Race by a short head on his own horse. Little Favourite, coming up strongly at 
ong a field of eight. In the Grenadier Guards' Race for the Manners Cup, he rode another of his horses, Just an I 
sh by half a length, by Mr. A. Hey wood-Lonsdale on Badger II., after having led at the last jump. The Prince recent 
ler National Hunt rules, as red, with blue sleeves and black cap. It was arranged that on March 13 he would ride i 



























PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION: 
l,” BY THE HON. JOHN COLLIER, 
giger daughter of Sir Adrian Pollock, the 
i<Jl Her elder sister is the wife of Captain 
Ion of the ex-Premier. 

Zfyright is Sir icily Reserved. Photograph by 
bon and Sons. 


the little house in West 
ort career, has a record 
—the repute of many 
standing. For at the 
balsworthy plays, “ The 


^uiy tfie uimuuu nxy 
of hope in the future, 
but I also find a very 
cogent answer to the 
question—or rather. I 
should say to the 
plaint—concerning the 
capacities of our 
dramatists. How often 
docs it not happen 
that a manager, or an 
actor or an actress 
about to start off their 
own bat, exclaims : ” I 
have the theatre, I 
have the money, but 
where do I find the 
plays ? ” Whenever I 
hear that, " 1 should 
smile," as the American 
puts it. 

The plays are there 
right enough. What 
is wanting is the find¬ 
ing of them. and. most 
important point of 
all, the encouragement 
needed for dramatists 
to carry on. llow 
many plays of quality 
are rejected because 
the issues are either 
undecided or catas¬ 
trophic instead of " a 
happy ending ’* ? 

Our commercial 
manager will always 
tell you that people, 
after the day's work, 
want to feel happy 
in the theatre and go 
home to happiness. 
But is it true ? Is 
there not as much and 
more pleasure to be 
derived from a logical, 
if sad, ending than 


TONY OF “THE DANCERS" IN THE R.S.P.P. 

THE PORTRAIT BY THE HOf 
The two portraits reproduced on this page have been c 
in the Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Suffolk Galleries. Sir Gerald du Maurier is at preser 
at Wyndham's Th< 
By Courtesy of the Artist, whose Copyright is Strictly Kesen 
London News " by Henry Dix 


from that absurd finale of a reconciliation- 
kiss which even the most unsophisticated 
playgoer in the gallery knows to be a sop to 
Cerberus, and merely the prelude to the 
misunderstanding which would begin once 
more immediately after the curtain has fallen, 
if the theatre were life ? 

There is as much enjoyment in the tear 
that wells up from the heart as in the guffaw 
brought forth by a farcical situation. Simple 
sentiment appeals to all sorts and conditions 
of men and women except the blasts, for 
whom no doctor has yet been able to find 
the remedy—except, perhaps, a dose of hard 
labour. Thus 1 hope that, in the selection 
of his plays, Mr. Basil Dean will prove the 
leader he proclaims he will be, and not that 
he will, should things go none too well in the 
beginning, yield to compromise. Nor, I hope, will 
he be enticed by clique or fashion to lend a too 
willing car to those who are always ready to blare 
*’ masterpiece" when a play is merely prtcieux. 
There is at least one foreign play in his list, which 


canvas instead of sper 
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egg of Columbus to 01 
“ several years have 1 
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thinks that it is wor 
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then, one can have \ 
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he is a man of imag 
stage-director. I P* ol | 
his address to his pla; 
have to take the les* 

harmonious picture, nij 
as it sounds like mill* 
temperament is averse^ 

but temporary and for 
while, here is good h? 
deserves a firm grip ® | 
who never tire of tel; 
they love our theatre,! 
to deeds I 





[he Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia is the annexe laid out in eight gardens designed, : 
een of Roumania, Queen Alexandra, Princess Alice Countess of Athlone, Princess Mary V 
ge. The royal designs have been carried out by various well - known firms of nurseryme 
the Queen of Spain's garden the white walls, fountains, and tiled path combine to give i 





inside and the blocks 
up by his assistants, 
lis is 4 well and truly 
the upper surface to 
ontinues building, but 
w and slightly sloping 
he has reached the top 
grown to be a dome 
)lock is deftly fitted in 
ind close it, and the 
celling is complete." 
hing is to cut a semi- 
ig in the side, for the 
this is followed by the 
f the sleeping-bench of 
solid snow shelves for 
oil, blubber, and the 
al. Follows the sukso, 

>med erection akin to 
before whose entrance 
storehouse for food, 
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entrance to this are an 
d a tunnel-like passage; 

:o defy the elements. A WINTER HOME OF 

tiing touch is the win- WIT 

s a necessity, but the The window w 

Tcely particular about Au lUuslrtltim , Rcproduced frc 

he less he gets of that. Author and of th* k 

essful his architecture 

A square opening is cut high up in the for feeding 

dome of the igloo, facing the sleep- blubber-ha 

ing-bench. It is then glazed after into oil; 

the fashion of the Arctic, with a needles; t 

4 pane ' of fresh-water ice. ... A and dogs’ 

small hole is cut in the dome for ven- In such 

tilation, and a snow block provided Reindeer A 
to stop it up again when necessary. enough, swe 
44 Finally, the interior has to be cleans and c 

glazed. Every joint and crevice in makes and 

the snow masonry has been packed stumps chev 

with loose snow, to make it wind- pliable for se 

tight. Now comes the moment when should—lean 
the doorways, too, are closed and the raw meal 
every entrance blocked. Two lamps, strength ; se 
well trimmed and w’ell supplied with returning wit] 
oil, have been carefully lit and left booted dogs 
burning inside. ... As the lamps kyaks and cor 
burn slowly away, the temperature Kabloonatyet, 
rises and all the surface of the snow by the Sleep 

is slightly melted. As the lamps die its interval oi 

out the temperature falls again, and weather by m 

the surface freezes to glass - like as in the wii 

smoothness. Every asperity of the by the scratch! 

of snow is annealed, and the dwelling beneath his iglc 

against draught as the inside of a So much for 

?r, too, is thrown on the floor, to make bom of twelve 
3 marble and as durable as cement.” primitive Eskim 
ere are none. ing work which > 

, a lengthy proceeding ; actually, not. not only keen c 

d can build an igloo large enough to things of whicl 

six people in a few hours, given some narrative of one 

in her turn had 

ishing is the women’s work : heather who had it froi 
the sleeping-bench, and winter skins of accustomed to na 




BUTED TO VARIOUS SECTIONS OF A GREAT EXHIBITION : A DIAGRAM OF THE SYSTEM OF 
DNTROL PANEL FITTED WITH THERMIONIC VALVES AND CONNECTED BY ELECTRIC WIRES TO 


illustrated on the opposite page is 
ion for distributing the music of a 
d sections of the great building and 
m and photographs. Thus the sound 
e Main Hall, in whose gallery the 
r in the New Hall, the Pillar Hall, 
in the street. One band thus does 
: wired telephony, and should not be 


confused with wireless. A Western Electric microph 
system, is suspended near the orchestra, ft is se 
several yards, and it conveys the electric moduiatic 
which is fitted with thermionic valves for intensifyini 
electric wires convey the current to loud-speakin 
the different parts of the exhibition mentioned abi 
are artistically “camouflaged" in bouquets susper 
in the top left-hand CopyrigU^in 









GIFT FROM THE DOOMED QUEEN TO GILLIES KEPT IN ONE FAMILY SINCE 1646: THE RETICULE G 
MOWBRAY: MARY'S SILK HANDKERCHIEF. BY QUEEN MARY TO GILLIES MOWBRAY. 
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int. Writing to Mr. 
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eading ' Renaissance ' 
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not tell whence it 
ould rather expect 
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, it will be very 
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>ptimistic seers is 
•st and attractive- 
t should not have 
i. The Promised 
fterent from any- 
t may be possible 
3 leading thither, 
is that of Science, 
liscussed by Pro- 
->n to the race by 
essay, 14 Towards 
st, is something 
3 . " There must 

Thomson admits. 



RELICS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS COMING UNDER 
THE HAMMER: A CASKET CONTAINING HER RETICULE 
AND SILK HANDKERCHIEF, GIVEN TO A LADY-IN-WAITING 
SHORTLY BEFORE HER EXECUTION. 

Personal relics of Mary Queen of Scots, of great historical interest, 
are to be offered for sale by auction towards the end of this 
month, by Mr. W. E. Hurcomb, at Calder House, Piccadilly, 
where they are now on view. The articles here illustrated, along 
with two pendants, a gold necklace, a silver medallion, and a 
tortoiseshell fan, were given by Mary, shortly before her execution, 
to one of her Ladies-in-Waiting, Gillies, daughter of Sir John 
Mowbray. Gillies Mowbray left them to her granddaughter, Mary 
Gray, who married John Clerk, and it is their descendant, Sir 
GeoTge J. Clerk of Penicuik, for whom they are to be sold. Two 
other relics, a pendant and a gold watch, given by the Queen to 
one of her French attendants, are also in the sale, on behalf of 
Major Fraser-Tytler, to whom they have descended. 

in the field of morals would advance us aeons forward 
in all that concerns spiritual life. We beat about the 
bush so long because we have not found the scientific starting 
point in Ethics. This is what I meant when I said in my 
Greek book [‘The Greek Poets”] that science was to be 
our Deliverer. 

A large portion of “ The Coming Renaissance " 
is concerned with the question of a Renaissance in 
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lutes, and waits are to the United Services and London Museums. There guests charmingly, a 

is a large house full of fine furniture and beautiful British men and Bri 

things which will l>e dispersed by the auction on the in having their con 

i aid of good causes 21st. Unlike Lord Roberts, who hated felines, Sir international Olymp 

insdownc House on Henry had a devoted attendant in the shape of a that the King had 

's wedding day will fine big black cat, w-hich has been so long domiciled President; while th 

i because it is for the at 36. Eaton Place that some doubt is entertained if York, and Prince H 

pioneer organisation he will settle down at Bagshot. Certainly puss will subscribed. The ne: 

after in their own not be sold by auction—he is much too precious. Paris next year, and 

istiniable benefit in to go and expericnc 

Real good music does seem to be coming into its national athletic con 


own again. It would be difficult to have misread not only handsome 



the signs of real pleasure in the audience of the 
concert at 10, Downing Street, lent by the Prime 
Minister, to help that splendid hospital for children, 
the Queen's, in Hackney 
Road. It was a distin¬ 
guished audience too, in¬ 
cluding their Graces of 
Somerset and Bucking¬ 
ham, Albertha Marchioness 
of Bland ford, the Dowager 
Countess Granville, l^idv 


he knitted suits and dress which Jay's, Regent Street, have contributed to this page. Navy-blue $ 
while the three attractive suits are of silk and woo/. (See page 440.) 








4 fashionable saxe-blue artificial silk dress with a cape to match . 
Debenham and Freebody's, Wigmorc Street , have used gold 
silk for the decorative patterns on sleeves and hem. 


Photograph by Elwin Neame. 
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THE KITCHENER MEMORIAL IN ST. PAUL’S: MR. 
SCULPTOR, PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES TO HIS 
STATUE OF THE GREAT SOLDIER. 

Pholograph supplied by Harris's Picture Agency. 

dr. Holst's songs with violin soli have been given 
concert of the Society Nationale in Paris, 
aul Hindemith is one of the few '* German ” 
osers who are of pure German blood. He is 


REID DICK, an interesting contrast. It was a 

RECUMBENT new work by a hitherto unknown 

composer, H. E. Randerson, who has 
been a pupil of Mr. John Ireland. Mr. 
Randerson has not had the practice 
and experience of Hindemith ; the work was his first 
quartet, and, I believe, his first work on a large scale. 
Yet it was decidedly original in style, and showed that 
the composer knew quite definitely what he wanted to 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF I 

1822-1923 

patrons: 

His Majesty the King. Her Majesty the Queen. Her Majesty Queen Ale 

H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G. Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian. Her Royal Highness the Princess 

presi&ent: 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G. 


Bn Hppeal 

T HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, oldest of all the schools dev< 
education in this country, has been compelled to issue a public af 
Hitherto the Academy has been largely supported by private subscriptions and donal 
a century of activity the nation at large has never been asked for help. But the growing 
music, and the constant increase in the numbers of those who seek admission to the Aca 
the provision of a small theatre, wherein British Opera may be adequately studied and pe 
of urgent necessity. 

The Academy itself and its patrons have subscribed to the full extent of their resourct 
still remains outstanding for which your contributions are asked. This balance amoun 
No doubt the calls upon your generosity are many. Yet the just claims of British music, 
by the world, cannot now be denied. There is a patriotism in Art, and I am confident 
loves music—and who does not ?—will refuse the slight self-sacrifice that may be the 


THE ROYA 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 

TO TUF. SECRETARY, ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, .V. IV. 

I enclose cheque for £ -1 promise to give £ -as a contribution to 1 

for the Centenary Theatre. 

Name _ Address. _______ j 




Cheques and Postal Orders to hr crossed Westminster Band-, Ltd. 









nd elegance, to his future productions. Edward J. Dent. the fifty-severwi 

- — = tion and a change 

nglish in its “ Willing's Press Guide " for 1923 (Willing, Ltd. ; than ever indisper 

four people 2s. 6d.) is the jubilee issue of that very useful publica- of all the new Me 

nces and use tion, which has now existed for fifty years. It con- much other fresh 

not like the tains, as usual, a full and concise index to the Press is the list of Minis 

French com- of this country, a list of telegraphic news and report- Free State and of 

an two bars ing agencies, lists of the principal colonial and foreign of Peers and Peerc 

a brick wall. journals, and a variety of general information. It is trates, combine t< 

hem phrases, admirably arranged, and easy of reference. to Parliament and 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON: HER «,« 

OF THE HOUSES SHE INSPECTED. 

The Queen spent the afternoon of Saturday, March 10, in the Royal Borough of Kensington, wh 
working men and women of the Borough, seeing the conditions under which they live. Amongst c 
inspected the “ Venture,” which is the Toynbee Hall of the district; the St. Quentin Estate, scene oi 
assisted housing scheme; the new hall at the Public Baths; the public wash-house; and the new cottages i 
men’s families, in Avondale Park Gardens .—[Photograph by C.N.] 
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nature of these bodies, he sent them on, with the “ Apple-seed l 

beetle-larvae, for identification to the British Museum bred from hawv. 

of Natural History. It took four experts some little through blackbir 

time before they could unravel the mystery which the cup-shaped 1 

these “ small, hard bodies " concealed. They proved expelled. But 

to be the stones of hawthorn berries, which had been but—a flea ! 

carried to the place of their discovery by mice. But Here was a ne 

this is only the beginning of the story. a bird's flea, an 
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AND and SCOTTISH RAILWAY. 


COOK’S 

R EXCURSIONS 

ST. PANCRAS 

EDUCED FARES "W 

_ DESTINATION AND FARE. __ 

For 5, 6, 9, or 15 days. 

SCOTLAND by Corridor Train : Glasgow, 66/- ; Edin¬ 
burgh, 65/6; also to Carlisle, 48/6. 

IELFAST for 15 days, 4 7/- 3rd class and steerage; 
3rd class and saloon, 63/-. 

For 5, 6, 8, 10, or 15 days. 

ME MIDLANDS: Bedford, 8/3; Kettering, 12/-; 

Nottingham, 20/9 ; Wcllingboro’, 10/9'; and Newark, 20/-. 
And at 9.20 a.m. and 3.0 p.m. j to Loughboro’, 18/6; 
Leicester, 16/3; Northampton, 10/9; and Burton-on- 
Trent, 20/6. 

Buxton, 27/3 ; Matlock, 24/-; Derby, 21/3, etc. 

Also at 10.40 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. to Market Harboro’, 
13/9; and Chesterfield, 24/3. 

To above stations in the Midlands, except Northampton, 
and Newark. 

.ANCASHIRE —Liverpool, 33/-; Manchester, 31/-; South- 
port, 35/3 ; Stockport, 30/3 ; and Warrington, 30/3. 

Also at 10.40 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. to Lancaster, 38/3 ; 
and Morecambe, 39/-. 

To Manchester, Liverpool, Stockport, and Warrington. 

fORKSHIRE: Barnsley, 28/9; Ben Rhydding, 33/3; 
Bradford, 32/- ; Halifax, 32/- ; Harrogate, 33/- ; Hudders¬ 
field, 30/3; Keighley, 32/9; Leeds, 31 /- ; Sheffield, 26/3; 
Shipley, 32/- ; Skipton, 34/- ; Wakefield, 29/3 ; and York, 

31 / 6 . 

Sheffield, Leeds, Shipley, and Bradford. For ojher 
stations, see bills. 

>AY EXCURSIONS: 

SOUTHEND, 3/3 ; WESTCLIFF, 3/3 ; and 
LEIGH. 3/-. 

Also from FENCHURCH STREET 
(The shortest route). 


Y> St. Albans, 2/6; Luton, 3/9; Bedford, 6/1; Wclling- 
boro’, 7/11 ; Kettering, 8/10; Market Harboro’, 10/2; 
and I^icester, 12/1. 


OF WEEK-END TICKETS. 

AYS these tickets will be available for return on TUESDAY, 


nay be obtained at ST. I'ANCKAS STA1 ION and the COMPANY ’S 
Iffices of THOS. COOK & SON. 

_ARTHUR WATSON, General Manager. 
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taxed to a degree that restricts its use, and 
very baneful effect on one of the principal 
ies of the country. Taking the case of the 
car, while it is impossible to arrive at any 
gurc of the amount paid in taxation per mile 
think it would be fair to take the assumption, 
)n what we know of average annual mileage, 
le motorist pays at least a penny per car- 
avelled. I think this is a very conservative 


carried by road—and by no means 
always by motor transport. In a 
word, the roads are the main arteries 
along which the life-blood of the 
country flows. Yet we are asked to 
accept the principle, which cannot 
be too strongly combated, that the 
whole onus of maintaining these 
arteries should be on one section. 


OUTSIDE ICKLEFORD MANOR AFTE 
DOUGHTY’S FLEET OF 40-50-H.P. 

MRS. DOUGHTY AT THE 
The above photograph shows all that rema 
Manor, Hitchin, Herts, the residence of Mr. 
by fire. Mr. Doughty possesses a fleet of 
two of which can be seen in the photogra 
the open car, which was on view at the re 
most distinctive cars there - 




At Llandarcy—where " B 
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made every day. 

These tests cover every j 
gress of the oil through tl 
British chemists carrying 
are sentinels protecting 
the British motorist. 


British Petroleum G » Ii j 

22, UNCHURCH ST. LONDON E.C.3 
Distributing Organi3ation of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD, 


For power, purity, and 
a good Motor Spirit, "B 
same—and always the 

" BP ” is the only entirely ftri, 
every stage from the Crude Ot 
Khaki Can. 

British Capital—British Enter] 












image Dy attempting to set THE PRINCE OF 

cords between factory and OF THE QUEE 

m. That by the way. The - t ~. . . . .. 

J J The window to the 

n applies, of course, to R(flra who fell in , 

ar running, but nothing is Prince of Wales, as 

s to road or engine speed 
e lower gears. Obviously, 

damage can be done by turning the engine 
fast on a low gear than by doing twenty-five 
an hour on top. It w r ould be well if the 
s who issue the warning would elaborate it a 
For the information of the novice. W. W. 


to slight errors crept into the double-page of 
its of famous British archaeologists in our issue 


THE PRINCE OF WALES UNVEILS THE WINDOW TO Tl 
OF THE QUEEN'S WESTMINSTER RIFLES: H.R.H. GREITl 
The window to the memory of those officers, non-commissioned officers 
Rifles who fell in the Great War was unveiled in St. Benedict's Chape. 
Prince of Wales, as Hon. Colonel of the Queen's Westminster and Civil S 
to accept the Memorial .—[Photograph by 


It has been kindly pointed out by a cor 
that, in our issue of March 3, we inadvertently refern 
to the King of Norway as " King Christian," instes 
of King Haakon. He is a brother of King Ohristia 
of Denmark, and son of the late King Frederick VII . 
of Denmark. Before he was elected King of Norway 
with the title of Haakon VII., in 1905, he was knowi 
as Prince Charles of Denmark, his full names t>eing 
Christian Frederick Charles George Waldemar Axel. 
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Also Prizes of d^lOO, ^50, and five 

Many other interesting prizes will also be given (for details of which s 
Competition) for a few minutes' thought in connection with the recent Cc 


All you have to do is to write twelve numbers under twelve pictures, and 

THERE IS NO CATCH IN THIS C 

N.B.—Do not think that this prize is likely to be won by more than one person 
two or three are likely to be successful—as there are many possible combinati 

NO ENTRANCE FEE. SIMPL 

For full details of this amazing gift see the Sketch of Feb. 21, and 

N.B.—The SKETCH is published every Wednesday, price One Shilling. Order early 
Publishing Office, 172, Strand; or you may lose your chance of competing in 
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EASTER »T-, 

GRAND HOTEL 

Premier Hotel of Island. Continental Cuisine, 
Choice Wines, Golf, .Orchestra, tireless, 
Dancing. Write Man-_- _ ,_ r -—. -m 1 

EU" JERSEY 


-CRANE- 

Satisfactory Sanitary Service. 

CRANE * NENNETT, 111., 

Sanitary Fitting* Specialist*. 

Head Office A SkiwriM: 45-51. Icmas SI..LmAm. 1.1. 


PRICES REDUCED—Estimates Free. 

CARPETS BEATEN. 


Company LT? 

196. York Road. Ring’s Cross.N. 7 

ARPETS SHAMP OOED. CARPETS DYED. 

COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 


Parish of St. Clement Danes. In the County of London, by jn" lt'-'-'STR«eD 
etch Ltd. Milford Lane. W.C.a-SATURliAV. March 17, .923- Entered as Sceond-Llass m 


Agents Everywhere. 

Send a Postcard for our Latest Catalogue. 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO.. LTD.. COVENTRY. 

London : 218, Great Portland Street. W l; and at Le eds, Manchester and Glasgow. 


“ STURDIBiLT ” 

—that’s the Motor House for your Car- 
Handsome, sturdy, weatherproof and 
durable, the “ Sturdibilt ” gives ample 
car space and full freedom for over¬ 
hauling. Obtainable at a considerable 
reduction in price. Easily and quickly 
erected and “ there to stay.” A private 
garage in your own home premises. 
Sizes to bouse one or more cars. 

Write to dav/or beautifully illustrated cata¬ 
logue of portable buildings . including the 
" Cottabunga." our toorld• famous Cottage 
Home. Sent by return. 

BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 

Manufacturers and Exporters. 

THAMES SIPS, RBAPIMO. 


If you suffer from Aathena. Catarrh or Ordinary 
Colds. Buy a tin today at your chemist*. 

4a. 6d. a tin . 


i OUuXUf6 CL&AJ&- 


SPHERE 

I BRACES GARTERS. 5USPEN DERSl 


Each poir bears manufacturer's guarantee 
Obtainable from all Drapers £ Outfitters 


J__ _ _ 

; GLORIOUS OPEN ROAD 

broken and battered in places but with an 
attraction that throws a glamour over every 
thing—the distant view radiant under the noonday 
sun, the city, with its ceaseless activities and 
noise left behind—such is the heritage of the cyclist, 
the lover of the open road. Do not mar your 
leisure hours by riding an unsuitable mount when 
a Triumph smooths out the roughest road, leaves 
one refreshed after the longest ride and can he had 
as low as £7 17s. 6d. or on liberal Monthly Terms, 
im'iiwta' a comorehensive Insurance Policy. 


The Trusty TRIUMPH Motot Cycles, equipped 
Reedy lor the Road, it Pre-War Prices. 




















E DUKE OF YORK'S BRIDE AND HER MOTHER: LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON WITH TI 
STRATHMORE. BESIDE A DIAL “CARVED OUT QUAINTLY ” IN THE GROUNDS OF GLAr* 
y Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon recently spent a quiet time at home at Glamis Castle, the Forfarshire seat of her 
ithmore and Kinghome, before the bustle of her wedding preparations. Glamis Castle is the traditional s< 
the photograph recalls Shakespeare’s lines in " Henry VI.’’: " Methinks it were a happy life To carve out 
by point .”—[Photograph by Central Press.] 

;nt and the quench- they were qualities which were practical, whether or is not 

ight no more of the no they arc now practicable. One of these definite it is a 

an we think of the qualities was a domestic quality. The master and the perforr. 

)f tea. That is the apprentice were in a domestic relation, devolved from was us 

ohibitionist history and approximating to the real domestic relation which institul 

oughly bad history. had established it—the relation of the father and the the iro: 

pected to be very son. Nor was the domestic relation unreal even on a volun 

>rv of Christendom, the sentimental side. Nobody can read one of the which \ 

Liiey may naturally old English plays or stories, such as the sublime comedy serious , 

of “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” without seeing of the gj 

that it was taken for granted that people would have many 1 

lem which attracted a sort of family pride in the family apprentice. It trates. 

k stor may reply that was but a part of the same thing that there should magistra 

lall beer to a school- he family precautions about the family apprentice. instance, 

benighted age which Biit whether the precautions proceeded from the tices if! 

1 ideas of progress. individual family or the guild or the parish, their severely, 

ink it only too prob- precautions were quite different from our prohibitions. prejudice 

cannot have it both They had nothing of that spirit which gives to the guild acc< 

as to be our model huge modern State a sort of power of scientific general- in sicknc* 

barbarous to be our isation. They were not the invention of State rights supposed 

If we have pro- that did not exist, but rather the protection of family It did a g 

1 master-craftsman rights that already’ existed. The law was an extension done by c 

own son, we may of parental powder, just as the apprenticeship itself was is that, a 1 

j imitate him when already an extension of parental power. This may almost as 

his apprentice most have been right or wrong ; but if it was right the secondary 

had been drinking modern system is wrong, and if it was wrong the questions; 

the inn round the modern system may be right. The modern position considerati 

tte T ' to us w'hat was is not only totally different, but totally opposite; fads which 




NCHMEN WERE MURDERED IN BUER : (ON THE RIGHT) GENERAL PUTOIS (BACK TO THE 
a M. JOLY'S BODY WAS FOUND, AND (ON THE LEFT) THE CORNER WHERE LIEUTENANT CC 



IRST SEIZURE OF GERMAN COKE UNDER THE HEAD OF REPARATIONS : SOME OF THE FIFTY FRENCH, ITAI 
LOADING TRUCKS AT WESTERHOLT, NEAR BUER, UNDER FRENCH MILITARY PROTECTIOl 


rch 11, the bodies of two Frenchmen, Sub-Lieutenant Colpin, of 
and M. Joly, acting stationmaster at Buer, were found in the 
dead from revolver wounds. The French authorities arrested the 
. the chief of police, and two of the leading citizens, as hostages, 
stated that two Germans arrested on suspicion of having committed 
ere arrested by the French and afterwards shot dead while attempting 
so that a hostile crowd had then threatened the French post, who 
nd killed five civilians. Street traffic at Buer and Recklinghausen 
i between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., shops and restaurants were closed, and 


post and telegraph offices occupied. T 
near Buer, was also occupied by Fr< 
statement of a French Army Corps Co 
killed, he would shoot the chief Burj 
murder was a cross roads in the cer 
Hochstrasse and the Hagenstrasse. ( 
French statement that the two men u 
the “ Green ” police, who have since 1 
of local police being formed to replaci 












FRANCIS n. OF FRANCE : A PORTRAIT IN THE WALLACE 
AFTER AN ORIGINAL BY FRANCOIS CLOUET (JANET). 


NDE MUSEUM AT CHANTILLY: A PORIKaii 
EN OF SCOTS OF THE SCHOOL OF CLOUET 


7. IN THE PICTURE GALLERY AT HA] 
QUEEN OF SCOT 


f Mary Queen of Scots has been recalled at the moment by the auction sale of personal relics of her ^ 
ree of these relics, which Mary gave to some of her attendant ladies shortly before her execution, were 
de to secure the relics for Scotland. The Prince of Wales, as Duke of Rothesay, and the Duke of ' 
he purpose by Dr. Walter Seton (University College Hall, Ealing), and in Scotland by Colonel Sir Bru< 
;h). The announcement of the sale prompted an interesting article by a “ Times ” leader-writer, who 
Mary Stuart’s personality and pitiful fate exercises over her countless admirers. The writer considered 
sliness, and commented on the strange fact that her reputation for beauty is not borne out by her p 
























WHERE FATHERS ARE MORE PROTECTIVE THAN MOTHERS, AND RACE - CONTINUANCE DE, 


ON PROLIFIC SPAWNING: CURIOSITIES OF PARENTAL CARE AMONG FISHES. 
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Drains by W. b. Robinson to illustrate Professor Thomson's Article. 


The Paternal 
Cock-Paidle. 


Another step has been taken by 
the Lumpsucker or Cock-Paidle. 
The brightly coloured pinkish or 
yellowish eggs are laid in a large mass in a niche 
among the low-tide rocks. The male pushes the 
mass firmly into the crevice, and makes deep conical 
depressions on the surface, which allow the water to 
get well in towards the centre of the clump. He 
then mounts guard over the spawn, driving away 
hostile intruders, removing crawling creatures like 
crabs and whelks, and aerating the eggs by driving 
’ in currents of water by an energetic contraction of 
his gill-cover. During this energetic aeration the 
male holds on to the rock by means of a ventral 
sucker, due to a transformation of the pelvic fins, 
and at times he vibrates his body so excitedly that a 
sound is produced. 


.. . , . The Bow-fin (Amia calva) of the 

Nests of F,shes. great lakcs ( \ f North ' Am erica 

makes a nest among the reeds and rushes by biting 
off the stems over a circular area (Fig. 7). The eggs 
arc laid on the floor of the clearing, and the male 
mounts guard. He is sometimes quiet for hours; 
but, at intervals, he effects artificial aeration of the 
eggs by very energetic respiratory movements. After 
the young fishes are hatched, they are led about and 
defended by the male. Dr. Bashford Dean writes: 
“ He appears to be constantly watchful, and when 
alarmed exhibits the greatest solicitude for his 
charges. Sometimes he backs quietly into some reed- 
scrcened pool, hiding below in the shadow of floating 
weeds, his presence only betrayed by the black mass 
of larvae about him ; at other times he will sulk 
cautiously away, drawing the swarm after hint as 
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SIR WILLIAM ORPEN AT WORK ON HIS PORTRAIT OF VISCOUNT YOUNGER 
AN INTERESTING COMPARISON WITH THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH. 



symphony, at the Queen's Hall, with 
hony, in B minor, and was composed 
Rhoades published many books of 
and " Out of the Silence. ’ He also 
I the Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne has repre- 
)n Bottomley has been awarded a 
>f imagination, for his book, “ Gruach 
Lias was the author of many theo- 
f Modern Literature at St. David’s 
iegro, a famous beauty in her youth, 


was born in 1847, and was married at tl 
King Nicholas, died in 1921, at Antibes. 
Sir William Orpen was commissioned by the 
of Lord Younger, who, as Sir William Yoi 
organisation. He was lately succeeded in 
Later it was announced that he had been 
Farquhar, but the latter refused to resign.- 
suddenly on March 16, from after-effects o 
Lord Great Chamberlain in King Edwarc 
Rocksavage, a famous polo player, served 
in the R.A.F. His wife is a sister of Sir 



























ce of this year, which it was arranged to row on March 24 over the usual course 
Of the previous races Oxford had won 39 and Cambridge 34 , while in 1877 th 
se of the three following years ( 1920 - 22 ) were won by Cambridge. One interestir 
is an American, Mr. W. P. Mellen, who was at Middlesex School, Concord, U.S.A., t 
illow, and shipped water when the crew came to practise at Putney. Another new 
iting, the crews are as follows: Oxford—Bow, P. C. Mallam (Lancing and Queen’s) ; 
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A MAP SHOWING THE POSI¬ 
TION OF THE MAYA CULTURE 
FIFTEEN CENTURIES AGO. 

deities, rulers, and priests, 
engaged in various religious 
ceremonies, the backs and sides 
being carved with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The facades of 
the principal buildings were 
also sculptured with geometric 
and naturalistic designs, both 
in stone and stucco, and were 
then painted in a variety of 
colours—red, green, blue, yel¬ 
low, brown, black, and white. 

Their knowledge of astronomy was extraordinary, equal¬ 
ling, if not excelling, that of the ancient Egyptians and Baby¬ 
lonians. They devised a mathematical system which em¬ 
ployed two different kinds of numbers, the so-called “ bar- 
and-dot numerals," which may be likened to our own Homan 
notation, and the “ head numerals " (different types of the 
human head) which may be compared with our Arabic 
^ notation. (See the drawings on page 469.) 

With this numerical system, the Maya recorded the dates 
of their principal events in a chronology which in some 
respects was far more accurate than our own, since, by 
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WING-GUM IN ALLIANCE WITH ARCHEOLOGY: CHICLE - BLEEDERS AS PIONEERS OF E 
fcTION — MEN WHO “BLAZE THE TRAIL" FOR THE SEEKERS OF DEAD CITIES IN Tt 
DENSE FORESTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

)r. Sylvanus Morley explains in his article, the archaeologist seeking Maya ruins in the Central American bu 
ids on the chicle - bleeder to ** blaze the trail." Above is seen a typical chicle (or chewing - gum) camp in 
mg of the Peten forests, near a water-hole. The camps consist of little more than shacks of palm-leaf, hasti 
m together, but yet surprisingly adequate as a protection against rain. Here the chicle is boiled in lar 
»s until it solidifies into pure chewing-gum, and it is then carried out by mule-trains to the edge of the bus 
200 pounds of chewing-gum to the mule. 

Illustrations by CourUsy of Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 











A MAYA COUNTERPART TO THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT : THE CHIEF TEMPLE AT CHICHEN-ITZA, AT THE TOP OF A PYR/ 
BY FOUR BROAD STAIRWAYS—A SCENE OF SACRIFICES TO THE RAIN-GODS IN TIME OF 


western hemisphere has an antiquity of its own whose relics are as wonderful as those of Egypt, Assyria, or Bab> 
Maya civilisation of Central America, described by Dr. Sylvanus Morley in his article on a previous page, has lain 
• desert sand, but choked amid a tangle of tropical vegetation. Its treasures are being gradually revealed from ci 
ne dense forest growth. Dr. Morley believes that the original Maya civilisation, which was based on maize-growii 
tial product and finally fell a prey to the Spanish conquest. Describing the ball-court at Chichen-Itza (in t\ 
Morley writes: “In this immense court, large as a football field, a game of ball was played called ‘ tlachtli,’ not 
player who succeeded in driving the ball through the ring attached to the centre of each wall (that on the rig 
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another dimension. 

Mr. Wells has never been so plausible. His 
machinery creaks not at all, and it never bedevils 
the understanding like " The Time Machine." One 
takes the story with the same delighted and goggling- 
eyed wonder with which one used to watch the coming 
out of a mysterious and unaccountable quantity in 
a process of co-ordinate geometry. I think if was 
known as " the Magical Equation* to the Tangent." 
but to that I cannot now swear. It was said to 
indicate the existence of a fourth dimension, and that 
gave it a romantic interest to an idle person whose 
bent was literary rather than mathematical, and who 
straightway wrote a Ballade in the French manner 
with the lilting phrase, " the Magical Equation to the 
Tangent," as the refrain. That was long before the 
days of Einstein, who has made old romances of 
dimension seem tame by comparison with his. 

Across the pages of " Men Like Gods " the shadow 
of Einstein falls, but passes lightly by, and no reader 
need fear that his enjoyment will be spoiled by 
abstruse mathematics. We move in a beautiful 
world, swept clear of dirt and disease germs, and so 
intellectually advanced that the Utopians can com¬ 
municate thought without much aid from speech. 
Yet even there the human comedy still continues. 
Little Mr. Barnstaple, jaded with Earthly routine 
and seeking change and rest, finds it with a vengeance. 
But he is a sympathetic intelligence, and does not 
jar upon the Utopians. The comedy of contrast is 
supplied by the other transported Earthlings—a philo¬ 
sophical and sceptical Elder Statesman; a fanatical 
Imperialist Secretary for War; Freddy Mush, his 
Secretary, " awfully clever at finding out young poets 
and that sort of literary thing " ; a society woman, 
a revue actress, a proselytising High Church clergy¬ 
man, a profiteer peer, and two chauffeurs. These 
are the tempting ingredients, plus the amiable 
Utopian people. For the mixing of this delectable 
dish, apply direct to Mr. Wells. Never has his hand 
been so light. 

Utopia rejuvenates Mr. Barnstaple to some extent, 
and we hope one day to hear more about the 
results of that process. It is, however, a side issue, 
not the main theme of the novel. An elaborate study 
in physical rejuvenation, rebirth, renaissance—call 
it what you will—of the individual and the clash 
of a being so renewed with her contemporaries who 
have no armour against age, has been made by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton in her new novel, " Black Oxen " 
(Murray;*7s. 6d.). Assuming that modem science 
really can give back thirty years to a woman of 
fifty-eight, we shall follow without misgiving the 
Countess Zattiany's great adventure, social and amor¬ 
ous, when she returned in the disguise of restored 
young womanhood to a New York that had known 
her as a girl. 

Mrs. Atherton’s sense of comedy, lightening her 
mordant satire, soon persuades the reader to l>elieve 
in the extraordinary initial situation, or at least to 
cease worrying about probability. The characters are 
probable to life-likeness in an issue complicated by 
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stable foundation 
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LENTINE'S BROOK (9 AND 25) - A 4 FT. 10 IN THORN FENCE, WITH A NATURAL BROOK ON FAR 
SIDE 51 FT. WIDE, AND A DROP OF 6 FT. 1 IN.—A FAVOURITE SPOT FOR SPECTATORS. 


is often been asked why so many horses usually come to grief in the Grand National. A writer in the “ Ob: 
(1) the fences are not unfairly large, and that a good hunter schooled a few times over steeplechase fences cat 
is not customary to school horses over fences quite as high as they will meet in a race, for fear of over-straii 
cter of courses have changed from the “ hunting country ” type (now confined to point-to-points) to the gallopii 
modern steeplechase jockeys have ever hunted. “Why,’’ he asks, “do so few horses get round? It is simply 

)utine and daily training of horses and jockeys. And it cannot be otherwise. ‘It isn’t a steeplechase; it’s a- 






























AN “ OBSTACLE" THAT USUALLY ACCOUNTS 

THE WATER JUMP 

! Water at Aintree.” writes Mr. Lionel Edwards in a note on his drawing, “ is not of exceptional size 
to. so the scene I have depicted is of normal occurrence.” The water jump, it may &e added, is 16 
high by 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and a 12 -ft. stretch of water 3 ft. in depth. On another double-page in 







35e scrum neeo* the English touch-line. 

OSES A CHANCE TO REGAIN THE CALCUTTA CUP: THI 

d Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon were the principal figures among 30,000 spectators at the great 
nverleith,. near Edinburgh, on March 17. It was one of the most exciting and evenly contested 
victory was due to the fact that one of their tries was converted into a goal by a brilliant place 
was converted, though one was comparatively easy. England thus won by a goal and a try < 
:d for England by A. T. Voyce, when Scotland was leading by three points, about a quarter of 
by W. E. G. Luddington. In the photographs, the English players may be distinguished by t! 






HE HOLY OF HOLIES OF ALL THE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS OF THE 
/ORLD: THE DALADA MALIGAWA. OR TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH. AT 
KANDY. 

The Tooth," says Mr. Gibson. " is not only not the tooth of the Buddha, but not a 
uman tooth at all. The polished tush, in fact, of some pig or boar that roamed the 
iandyan jungles perhaps some four hundred years ago." The original was certainly 
destroyed by the Portuguese in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

n only true pearls, but are intrinsically likely to be as 

d superior to the natural product as are the artificially 

i. cultivated varieties of the horse, the ox, the pine- 

s. apple, the cabbage, or the rose. . . . Hatton Garden 

s, experts and others claim to be able to detect any 

ts Japanese culture pearl placed among a parcel of 

i- natural pearls. Mr. Solomon admits that this can be 
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THE LAND OF CINNAMON AND FRANGIPANNI : BUDDHA—CARVED IN sol 
THE LIVING ROCK. 


he 

es, 


eet 
Id ; 


Illustrations from “ ( innamon and Frangipanm," by Courtesy of the Author 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Dodd. 

done by any expert, but states that this is only on 
account of the greenish-yellow tinge of all pearls 
ripening in Japanese waters, a peculiarity shared with 
the product of the Venezuelan fisheries. Arguing 
from this, one would assume that the expert cannot 
distinguish the Japanese culture pearl from the 
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F MUSIC,: (1) THE GOETZ LIBRARY; (2) THE LADY STUDEN 
•DGE; (4) THE LENDING LIBRARY; (5) THE MEN STUDENTS* 


Drated its centenary last year, is the 
il education in this country. It was 
ts of the eleventh Earl of Westmor- 
IV., who granted it a Royal Charter 
i only twenty students, whereas now 
ing fact that the house in which the 
—No. 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover 


Square—was in 1823 the town house of tf 
grandfather of the discoverer of Tutankhame 
the present fine building in Marylebone 
Strathcona on July 14, 1910, and it wa.s f 
Connaught on June 22, 1912. Further exte: 
page 483, and in our issue of March 10. The 
founded in memory of Angelina Goetz.- [.Copy 
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that they accom- 
, a great success. 

thought that any- 
;e entertainment was 
was herself wearing 
immering with silver. 
*d diamond ornaments 
id other of the famous 
quite a picture of a 
s. These were, for the 
he hostess. There was 
ce in the long ball-room, 
£ of annexe at the top. 
iand made the dancers 
dance found plenty to 
and interesting pictures, 
nating portrait by Laszlo 
two-year-old daughter of 
asel in the Red Drawing- 
m, where was a buffet for 
y dancers. The little lady 
eyes weary and otherwise. 
It is a delightful thing, 
and took the artist only 
two hours to do. The 
pretty wee girl is very 
like what Theresa Marchio¬ 
ness of Londonderry was. 
A lady who remembers 
her when she was about 
six, says this grandchild 
of hers is most extra¬ 
ordinarily like her. The 
scene in the big dining¬ 
room on the ground floor 
at supper-time was gay 
and beautiful. The room, 
of fine proportions, is 
panelled in dull wood— 
walnut, I think—and the 



A beige wool 
marocain three- 
piece suit, with 
a Paisley 
crSpe-de-Chine 
bodice, which 
stands to the 
credit of 

Harrods. 

some lines I 
read recently : 

" The artist is 
a horrid man ; 

He will not do 
the things he 
can : He does 
the things he 
cannot do. 

And we all 
attend the pri¬ 
vate view ! " 

Private - view¬ 
ers are odd 
crowds. 

The smartest hats of the coming season will be of 
strictly medium size. This wrill be a great con¬ 
venience. A girl in a crowded carriage, going to the 

Grand Military at Sundown, had a hat of sunshade¬ 
like proportions. It received quite a number of 
knocks and pushes, and its wearer's temper wore 
thin ; while the offenders were also somewhat irri¬ 
tated. When the wearers of wide-brimmed hats 
have the outer of the so-called double scats on the 
latest omnibuses, and of necessity overflow into the 
gangway, there is ruffling of the atmosphere of peace 
every time the conductor comes along for “ Any 
more fares, please ! or a passenger goes past to a 
seat. Even the higher grades of Peeresses arc at times 
pleased to travel by bus, and not even blue blood 
can permit its hat to be knocked to one side, with a 


Harrods have chosen sand-coloured 
cr&pe marocain for this attractive 
three-piece suit. 


A lovely Frenc, 
ihrec - p i ec 
model to t 
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ardine rep is 11 
material, a*n 
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is the colon 
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REPEATS A PAST TRIUMPH: (L. TO R.) MR. GRAHAM BROWNE AS SIR 
IISS TEMPEST AS MISS KATHERINE SILVERTON; AND MISS HILDA MOORE 
MIANO, IN " THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY/’ AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 

Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 

lg over my file the other day, 
ring the last twelve months I 
ing of several things which then 
ibus and have since materialised. 

;’s Theatre, the stage lighting 
and adopted by Reandean for 
guc of Ibaficz and his famous 
semen " ; the establishment of 
m the Riviera ; the return of 
i few more which can remain 


sure that if 
a manager 
offers you the 
right part you 
will draw all 
London." 
And she inter¬ 
posed quietly: 
“ And I am 
a much better 
actress now 
than I ever 
was. My 
memory acts 
like a charm. 


d speak of the English theatre 
ie campaign which began with 
}ur Lily in the Sketch, and has 
ilies and led to a symposium 
’suit : " Come, and you will be 

zighbourhood, I hied myself to 
ys "—the charming villa which 
rock overlooking the Bay of 
production of which was the 
it of that much-discussed film, 
deed, for once the film was so 
l thing that I heard a nouveau 
y : “ What's the good of my 
n the blue-and-gold train first 
iis!) “ if I can have it for two- 
ic ? " Generally our exchange 
are priceless this year. My 
)f a little English provincial 
asked : " How much is mani- 
i, Madame." " It s very dear, 
ive never had it before, I will 

Mrs. Langtry without notice, 
garden, watering the glyceria 
ook like an enchanted cottage, 
te caught my name, and very 
. me a grande dame whom Ibafiez 
?d in his picturesque way as 
ill queen. " How do I look ? " 
do the English papers worry 
»t a question of figures, but of 
: her straight in the face and 
ever, and at least ten years 
how do you manage it ? " 
med, with a roguish smile ; 
i*sh air, the flowers, and—that 
1 plunged into medias res. 
If 1 am wanted." " You are 
ng for you. Have you seen 


I have merely to look at a part and it is firmly 
lodged in my head." 

Then we came to the repertoire, and we agreed 
on two plays in which Rdjane shone which would 
fit Mrs. Langtry like the proverbial glove. The one, 
“ La Course dif Flambeau ” ; the other, " La Come¬ 
dienne ”—the 
former, the 
story of a 
young grand¬ 
mother ; the 
other, some 
pages from the 
life of a great 
actress. Two 
delightful 
plays, which 
so far have 
escaped the 
vigilance (if 
the word be 
rightly chosen 
when we al¬ 
ways discover 
novelties 
a bou t ten 
years behind 
the calendar) 
of our man¬ 
agers. 

" Now, will 
you tell your 
readers that 
I am not as 
old as some 
papers make 
me; that I 
still look toler¬ 
ably well; that 
my figure is— 
well, judge for 
yourself,” and 
she pirouetted 
round me with 
the grace of a 
lady of qual¬ 
ity when Ver¬ 
sailles was in 
flower. "That 
1 can act; 
that I can 
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POTASH AND PERLMUTTER REVIVED ONCE MORE 
PERLMUTTER AND MR. PHILIP WHITE AS AB 

GARF 

Those celebrated American Jews. Abe Potash and Mawruss 
they first amused London in " Potash and Perlmutter/' at 
and Perlmutter in Society,” and now they have reappearec 
part, but Mr. Augustus Yorke, the original Abe Potash, b 
Photograph by Fouls 





f WAR MEMORIAL UNVEILED: THE SCENE JUST AFTER THE CEREMONY 
PERFORMED BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD METHUEN, 
ir Memorial was unveiled by Lord Methuen on March 15. He is seen in the photograph 
uniform and plumed hat) standing on the raised base of the monument, immediately to the 
left of it .—|Photograph by Topical .J 

immortal as Schubert’s, he has an unfailing sense of impress of his 

humour and a very vivacious charm. The Viennese of style as wel 

operetta is a patchwork of favourite tunes, put together thing to us to 

by a later hand ; it is certainly clever, but it appeals chorus ; it is 

mainly to the sentimental side of its hearers. This there are hart 

.1 is more obvious in a Viennese performance; the Eng- of "ThcCous 

lish production has given it a consistently humorous pieces, some < 

31 character which to us English people is very agreeable, poser wants 


PICTURES BY THE OLD 

E FURNITURE AND OBJECTS 

The Property of the late 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON, 3rd EARL 

removed from Ashridge Park, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

S SALE. SECOND AND TH1 

ct* of Art and Porcelain. Pictures by the 



1. Jardiniere Sale May 4.—Landscape with Groups of Houses, 

orcelain. by J. Van Ruisdael. 

which will be sold by auction by 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOOD 

ieir Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, Londoi 

\Y, MAY 3rd, FRIDAY, MAY 4th, and MONDAY 

jues may be had of the Auctioneers (Illustrated Catalogues of Pictures 7/6 each, of Furniture 





when revived in England, runs 
; flat unless the singers have 
e of personality to carry it off. 
fie Cousin from Nowhere " are 
e would call operatic singers. 
3 and actresses who can sing 
of ability. Mr. Kiinncke’s 
them the chance of using their 
ose too dangerously the weak 
“chnique. He gives them, too, 
11 the time, instead of making 


tain en¬ 
cores ; but 
there is no 
doubt that 
audiences— 
and, above 
all, English 
audiences— 
thoroughly 
enjoy them, 
provid e d 


A “CHEQUERS*' FOR THE LABOUR PARTY: EASTON LODG 
THEIR DISPOSAL FOR CONFERENCES BY THE COUNTESS 
Following, to some extent, the example of Lord Lee of Fareham in pres 
the Nation as a rural retreat for the Premier of the day, the Countess oi 
invited the Labour Party, to which she belongs, to make use of her E 
Lodge, near Dunmow, for the purpose of political conferences. The Lab 
the offer, and deputed a sub-committee, including Mr. Ramsay MacD< 
Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Sidney Webb, to visit Easton Lodge on Saturday, 
week-end, and arrange details with Lady Warwick. Mr H. G. Wells, who i 
is much interested in the scheme .—[Photographs by L.S.A 


Bedsteads of Queen. 
Design at Harrot 



Harrods Ltd Knightsbridge London IV r 


H ARMONY in bedroom furnishing- focusses naturally on the bedstead; 

and dignity of design as Harrods offer throughout their Galleries 

Yet not so essential, perh 
of all Bedstead virtues- 
Harrods achieve an unqi 

The secret of these manif 
far to seek. Choice of 
experience in construct! 
fashioning—these give i 
surpassed Quality of 


Typical of the , 
Queen Anne, thes 
refinement. The 
and elegantly ca 
of this much sou 




Cnightsbridgc, have utilised 
n suit depicted on the left 
» it may seem, this suit is 
as ; 14 i guineas is the sum 
11 just below, in which the 
in ted crepe-de-Chine. The 


A n admirably tailored suit of almond-green wool marocain, 
showing the fashionable short coat and the new “ crescent- 
moon ” pockets. 


_ 1 .— —n, quite 1 

tection against ad\ 
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tints from all cher 
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T HE day of the useless, < 
decorated Easter Egg i 
not already passed. The 
to the gorgeous bonbonniere 
To-day one looks for mo 
which in the case of Charbo 
the form of “ Boites Blanch* 
mottoes ; chocolates by weigh 
late eggs, sabots, hares, tis 
be noted that the outside she 
the contents, consists of the 

PRICE LISTS AS FOLLOWS 

Boites Blanches. Green list. Choc 
Chocolate Eggs, &c. 

CHARBONNEL £ 

Court Confect! 

31, OLD BON! 

LONDON, 


Mapplo & Webb are 
offering special value 
In Inexpensive Tea 
Services. A typical 
example is illustrated. 
Catalogues post free. 


worries, but 
and an ec 

15 9 h.p. 5 
a Touring 


rling Silver Tea Service (l&Pts) 9:9:0 
rling Silver Salver (14'Die.m) 15:15:0 


PIN &WEBB 


HUMBER, LTD , Corentry. 

LONDON ; 

32. Holbom Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


/Ud 


WEST END SHOWROOMS: 

Humber Ho.. 


Oxford 5t,wi. 2. Queen Victoria St, EC4 172,Reeent St.wi 
Condon 




Mappin 

LVERWARE 
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a single-valve set, the valve- 

extent amplifies the effect of the incomjj.g ... 

not to sufficient intensity to give adequate results Broadcasts arc tr 

through a loud speaker. Additional strength of the following station 


sound may be obtained by passing the detected London il.C 

currents through a transformer working in con- Birmingham 5IT 

junction with a second valve, and the added strength Manchester 2'/,} 

derived in this way may be magnified again through Newcastle 5N< 

another transformer and valve. The process of Cardiff 5W 

magnification may be continued a number of times Glasgow 5SC 


iRRYS 

TOPCOAT 

WEATHERPROOFS 
Naturally Ventilating 

Burbcrrys are showing a most elab¬ 
orate set of Weatherproof Topcoats 
for the Spring, designed with that 
excellent taste associated with their 
name throughout the world. 

EVERY LADY 

should most certainly pay a visit 
to the Haymarkct and see for her¬ 
self these 

BURBERRY MODELS 

They are so distinctly new, and 
charmingly designed that they are 
bound to please the artistic tem¬ 
perament and those who know and 
appreciate the work of the master 
in his art. 

THE GREAT VARIETIES 

of these Spring models are supple¬ 
mented by a galaxy of exquisite 
cloths, soft, supple, light and pleasant 
to wear, in rich new colourings and 
beautiful designs. 

PROOFED BY BURBERRYS 

and therefore impenetrable by wet. per¬ 
fect safeguards against chilling winds 
yet airylight and self-ventilating. 

Illustrated catalogues and 
patterns sent on request. 

BURBERRYS 

I lavmarket, S.W. i LONDON 

8 & 10, Boul. Malcsherbes, PARIS: 

Burberrys Limited. 
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A T.M.C. Wireless Set 
you the full account of th« 
it proceeds, round by rot 
Or you may be in teres tec 
ball, the latest news, St 
change quotations, the 
forecast, ileiighilu] conce 
evening of dancing. 

You can have all thes 
ably and pleasurably, in 
fort of vour own honv 
T.M.C. Wireless Kcceiv* 
There s no trouble to you—T.AI.C. have c 
town w 10 will install and periodically inspe 
LM.C. Wireless is particularly simple to 
satisfaction. 

T.M.C. Wireless Receivers, which are fully 
raastcr-General, bear the seal of the British 


The wide variety of models are entirely Bntis 

From £4 5 O u 

lNCI l OINC. Al.l. KUYAI.I 
London, Birmingham, Mancheiti.r % Neivcast 
art broadcasting vow. 

Come and listen to them any evening up 
rooms in London, Birmingham. Belfast, IV 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester. Newcastle, 












_egtjuu.iu basis to produce the balance of the 

Bill. revenue ; (3) A continuance of the 

a used great in- vehicle duty on an agreed scale 

ing a reversion for other mechanically propelled road vehicles; 

ed have passed (4) All hydrocarbon motor spirit produced in Great 

Motpr Organisa- Britain to be dutiable, if the Government so desire; 

e reaffirm their (5) Permits or rebates for duty-free spirit to be issued 

or the adoption under a system controlled by the Commissioners of 


surrounded by machine suui**, _ 
enable all repair work to be carried out 1.. , 
are well lighted, and there is ar 


A Lonely 
Tourists’ 'Phone. 

Hampstead. Thed 
teen miles; the nej 



Petroleum 

RCH ST* LONDON E.C.,3 
rtg 0rgani3ation of the 

:rsian oil co. ltd. 


A Refine 
at your c 

The sort of motor spirit 
you want it, and when 
manufactured in Britai 
the world’s newest and 1 

-That is what the gret 
prise of the Anglo-Pe 
Ltd., at Llandarcy, Wc 
the British motorist. 

It guarantees to him a consl 
finest and most uniform spi 
danger of admixture or 1 
transport, produced to meet 
and backed up by the skill a 
have made British industry 

" BP ” is the only entirely Bri 
in every stage from, the Cri 
familiar Khaki Can. 

British Capital — British J 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL CUP: A FINE TROPHY. 

The body of the cup, which is surmounted by a figure of Fame, is 
supported by figures representing Britannia and the City of Liver¬ 
pool. The trophy is a notable addition to the series of Grand National 
Cups manufactured by Messrs. Elkington and Co, of Liverpool, 
London, and Birmingham. 
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Theres w 
Kenilw< 


The tobaccos blended 
Kenilworth Cigarettes are cl 
from the heavy-bodied, rich-col 
crops which mature perfectly wii 
These fine tobaccos are only 
into Kenilworths when the m 
of perfect maturity has been att 
1/6 for 20 ; 3/8 for 50; 7/4 f 

Cope Bros. & Co.. Ltd.. 

Liverpool and London. 


A little Lemco 
goes a long way 

for 

Sick-room 

Kitchen 

Nursery 


ad thinly on buttered 
a delicious “ snack,” 
ipetising digestive of 
lue. 

s Lemco toast - sand- 
n acceptable change 
r sickroom diet and 















..uuuuu any bother. For those wishing 
;nd Easter amongst the Swiss mountains, a 
1 service has been arranged. The Casinos at 
gne, Dieppe, and Ostend will open specially 
ister. 


daily service (bunda; 
Antwerp, which inch 
and Brussels on Marc 
Continental dining a 
Liverpool Street Stat 




Your skin 
will be J 
perfect# 

if you use Germolene. \\ 


This aseptic dressing 
removes every blemish 
arising from rashes 
and eruptions, eczema, 
pimples, rough, red or 
chapped skin. 

INVISIBLE WHEN APPLIED 

It will clear away every dis¬ 
figuring blemish from your com¬ 
plexion. It will remove every trace 
of eczema, rash, sun-burn, cleanse 
the skin of acne, pimples redness, 
and roughness, and give you per¬ 
fect skin health. 

Take a little Germolene on the 
tips of the fingers and gently rub 
it in—operation two minutes. It 
will sink into the pores. It is not 
unsightly, because it is flesh-tinted, 
and invisible when applied. No 
germs, no irritation, no pain can 
remain, for it is aseptic, cleans¬ 
ing, comforting, southing, healing. 



Get rn 
a firs 

AWAI 

FOUR 


Prices : ifj and jf- of a 



itrand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tnr. Illustrated London News a 
fws and Sketch Ltd. Milford Lane, W.C. ’ — Saturdav March 24, 1Q23. Entered as Second-Class Matter 

















ARMY AT “ RUGGER ” BEFORE THE PRINCE 
CES A PASS AS A SCRUM BREAKS UP. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH BATTLE OF 
(BACK TO CAMERA) WITH 


THE WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL : MR. S. SANFORD’S 
SERGEANT MURPHY (CAPTAIN BENNET UP). 


OWNER 

WIN1 


FINAL : THE BOLTON WANDERERS TEAM TO MEET THE BOLTON WANDERERS 
FIELD UNITED IN THE SEMI-FINAL. HAM UNITED TEAM, WHO BEAT 


it the Foreign Office in 1894, the sudden increase in magnitude of the star 

-Major W. Cope, who has of March 10 under a drawing of the Pleiads. 

lry (unpaid), is the Unionist Flammarion in Paris.-The French Army be 

ray, who was raised to the on March 24 by 5 tries (15 points) to 2 tri» 

st of our Judges.-General was present.-After winning the Grand Ns 

dia, 1914-16, Chief of General Bennet were presented to the King.—-—The 

^hina, 1920-1.-Mr. B. W. (1. to r.) Brown, Ruffel, Richards, Tresadern 

re of the Royal Academy for Kay, Bishop, and Hufton (goalkeeper). The 

ires last year.-Mr. W. N. up with so many other players in the grou 

first to observe (from Athens) I to indicate their position) leave it to their fr 

















THE RACE AS SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE : A REMARKABLE VIEW SHOWING THE RIVER LIKE A WRI1 
LIKE CENTIPEDES, WITH THE UMPIRE’S BOAT AND OTHER CRAFT FOLLOWING IN 


ord beat Cambridge in the Boat Race on March 24 by three quarters of a length, thus breaking the spell of Light 
5 since 1913. Of the 75 races that have been rowed, Oxford have now won 40 and Cambridge 34, and there was 
toss and chose the Surrey side, thus getting the inside of the long bend above Hammersmith, and giving Cambridg 
ibridge led slightly at the start, but Oxford drew ahead near the Mile Post, and kept the lead for the rest of the 
rt towards the end, and. after being over 2 lengths behind, reduced the distance to half a length at Mortlake Brewe 




















THE 120 YARDS HURDLES : R. STAPLEDOH (OXFORD), THE WINNER (EXTREME RIGHT) 
AND THE OTHER COMPETITORS AT THE FIRST FLIGHT. 


THE HIGH JUMP: R. J. DICKINSON (OXFORD), THE WINNER, JHE THREE 1 

WHO NEARLY CLEARED 6 FT. WINNER, BRE 


FORD), THE 
JUDGMENT. 


ub on March 24, the Dark Blues won seven 
ridge four. Oxford secured the Mile (W. R. 
ing the Weight (F. K. Brown : 42 ft. 8 in.), 
11 in.), 120 Yards Hurdles (R. Stapledon : 
Innes : 15 min. 22 sec.), Pole Jump (D. R. 
Yards Low Hurdles (T. Huhn : 24 4-5 sec.), 
i (H. M. Abrahams : 10 sec.), Long Jump 
nter-University record), Quarter Mile (H. M. 
le (D. G. A. Lowe : 2 min. 4-5 sec.). It was 


a great day for the Cambridge President, Mr. 
only did he beat by an inch the late Mr. H. 
of. 1914, but he also beat Ashington's record 
career by bringing his total of events to eigh 
1 Quarter). Yet another record was his wi 
year in succession. But his greatest triumph 
by 3 yards, from Stevenson, of Oxford, who 
49 seconds, in America, and was regarded 
Mr. Lowe finished only a few inches in front 

























































ROWNED WITH A SILVER CRADLE AND DECORATED WITH CUPIDS BEARING THE TORCH ic 
OF LIFE: A FINE CHRISTENING CAKE FOR PRINCESS MARY’S BABY. P 

l 

his handsome cake, which weighed 1801b., was cut at Goldsborough Hall on Palm Sunday on the 
:casion of the christening of Princess Mary’s son. It is octagonal in shape, and ornamented with lace, sprays n 

flowers, and symbolic Cupids. The silver cradle at the top is inscribed with the baby’s initials. The cake P 

as made by Messrs. McVitie and Price, whose works at Edinburgh the Duke of York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes- S 

Lyon recently visited to choose a design for their wedding-cake.- [Photograph by C.N.] t 
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owner can no longer get even a small living out of 
growing cabbages for himself, and is obliged to take 
a wage to grow cabbages for somebody else. About 
whether this capitalist change in property need come, 
about why it does come, about how it can be prevented 
from coming, there is a great deal more to be said 
and a great deal of nonsense to be answered. As a 
historical fact, it never does come except by crime or 
conspiracy. Peasants have lived side by side in prac¬ 
tical equality for countless centuries, without one of 
them buying up the rest or the rest becoming servants 
of the one. Small property never does evolve into 
capitalism, except where the hot, unhealthy atmosphere 
of capitalism is already present, and quickening the 
evolution as rapidly as a revolution. Where property 
is roughly equal it remains roughly equal, except 
under some actual raid of the rich, such as took place 
in the sixteenth century. But however this may be, 
the condition of capital widely scattered among the 
commons is obviously not the same as that of capital 
chiefly concentrated in the few capitalists ; and the 
latter for convenience is called capitalism. If Sir 
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THE INDIAN TRAPPER FAR TO THE NORTH OF WIN* 

gives a glimpse of everyday life in a remote corner of the Empire which yet has its link with 
windows. The correspondent who sends the photograph, Mr. J. R. Scoby, of The Pas, Manitob 
is composed of 178,000 square miles, and the total population is less than 5000. This includes 
1 by a Commissioner, whose headquarters are at The Pas. The policing is done by three detachr 
nd five constables. This territory is not yet represented in the Federal Parliament.” The Pas, 
l described] as “ the last township in Canada.” Beyond it is a wilderness only inhabited by scj 
way which was built before the war for 350 miles north-eastward from Le Pas to a point on tl 













THE HON. CECILIA 
Daughter of Lord and 


of York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Strati 
Vbbey. The full list of bridesmaids was announced on March 22. Three of them—Lady 
maids at the marriage of Princess Mary in the Abbey last year. Lady Mary and Lady M, 
pacity at the wedding of Princess Patricia of Connaught in 1919. Lady Mary Cambridge 

-Lady May Cambridge is the only daughter of Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, an 

and only unmarried daughter of the Duke of Abercorn, Governor-General of Northern Ire 

















banquet, the beautiful victim’s song, the too-warm 
but innocuous wine offered to him, his call for water 
to cool it, and his mysterious death agony immedi¬ 
ately following the draught, provide all the elements 
of pity and terror. And the explanation makes the 
incident a “ Tale with a Sting.” The theory of 
epilepsy deceives nobody. The hand of Locusta, 
the lady expert who managed these little matters 
for Nero, is to be detected in the cooling water. 

The poison trial, considered by itself, is fascinating 
enough, but the subject gains in interest when not 
one but several instances are examined collectively. 
This has been done by Mr. Harold Eaton in " Famous 
Poison Trails ” (Collins ; 7 s. 6 d.), quite a little book 
as books go, but full of matter. He considers five 
notorious criminals. His chapter headings, named for 
the five separate poisons employed. Aconitine, Anti¬ 
mony, Arsenic, Hyostin, and Strychnine, will pretty 
readily suggest the names of at least three of the 
murderers to those who are curious in such gruesome 
chapters of the Newgate Calendar. 

Mr. Eaton's study leads him to find a uniform 
process in the mentality of his poisoners except 
Palmer— 

Each must have appreciated that he would derive 
some great advantage from the death of his victim : each 
must have hoped for that death, have been ashamed of 
his hopes, have abandoned them, have rcadopted them : 
to each must have come this idea of poison, first, probably, 
as something rather amusing, later as something that might 
provide a solution of the difficulty ; each must have revised 
some scheme, half-seriously, half-jokingly, have seen the 
flaws in it, have developed it, have improved it; each 
must have bought poison, have hesitated, have tried 
perhaps some half-hearted experiment and have thanked 
Cod when it failed. And yet having gone so far could 
he halt now ? This was squeamish, cowardly; it only 
needed determination to succeed. And so with the solu¬ 
tion born of irresolution, and with a mind innocent alike of 
mercy and fear, each must have taken that final step which 
led to his goal—and to the gallows. 

With the exception of Seddon. all Mr. Eaton’s 
awful examples were men of considerable accom¬ 
plishment, and in some cases even great charm of 
manner. He does not include the most charming of 
all, Thomas Wainewright. for the very good reason 
that he was never brought to trial on the capital 
charge; but Palmer, Lamson, Pritchard, and Crippen 
were agreeable fellows enough, apart from their little 
obliquity in chemical experiments. Of the same 
kidney was Chantrelle, whose earlier portraits show 
a singularly beautiful and refined type of man. Yet 
in his case the post-mortem phrenological examination 
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Mr. Eaton concludes, 
nor interpreter. His 
title of Prince of 
Poisoners ; it is 
to be hoped that 
there will be no 
pretenders to that 
throne." 
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Probably his 
supremacy is un¬ 
assailable, but in 
number of victims 
and length of trial, 
as the editor of a 
recent volume of 
the "Notable 
Trials" pointed 
out, the late ablu¬ 
tionary Mr. Smith 
ran Palmer a good 
second. And in 
point of numbers 
slain, Palmer must 
be almost sure of 
the palm, for there 
is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that all 
his notable acts 
were not brought 
to light. If it be 
true, as Henry 
Fielding says in 
" Jonathan Wild,” 
that a man’s 
"greatness” seems 
to depend on his 
homicidal capa¬ 
city, Palmer is cer¬ 
tainly well up on 
the green. Legend, 
however, credits 
Toffama with six 
hundred victims. 
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CAL OF THE FRAGMENTARY STATE OF MANY ANCIENT MSS, 
;H MAY EXPLAIN GOSPEL DISCREPANCIES: A PAPYRUS MS. 
OF A COMMENTARY ON THUCYDIDES (2ND CENTURY A.D > 
m the ruins of Pompeii,” says a writer in the “ Scientific Ar "' r “" “ 

i, “ have been brought to light business documents in ta e p 

had three leaves of wood. Pages 1, 4 and 6 were left unmsenbed. ag«a 
and 5 had a sunk space for inscriptions . . . made on dark wax. - • ■ 
sonable to suppose that in the 1st Century men produced the Co*P«“ ' 
of a tablet-codex of papyrus or parchment . . . further, that in ma 
of either material, small sheets were often inscribed in a vance .. 

. . . . (There was) a tendency of leaves to come loose, and of ro o 
_i.. i. that in onrne early copy of Mark, the first 


That quotation 
from Fielding has 
been used very 
neatly with refer¬ 
ence to Napoleon 
in a new book of 
essays, " Post 
Mortem,” by the 
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LEADER OF THE PARLIAMENTARY LABOUR PARTY AND THE OPPOSITION AS A FAMILY M/ 
MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD WITH HIS DAUGHTERS IN HIS HOME AT HAMPSTEAD, 
imsay MacDonald is a widower, with two sons and three daughters. His wife, who was a daughter of the late Dr. J. 
>ne, F.R.S., died in 1911. With him in the above photograph are seen (from left to right) the Misses Sheila, J 
and Ishbel MacDonald .—[Photograph by L.N.A.) 

ate. The story sparing of such meretricious aids to the national MacDonald has 

nest gentlemen memory. Refusing resolutely to be identified with position. His pc 

transformation the personal characteristics of Mr. Keir Hardie, it the dark masse* 

the Boer War, appears ever since to have selected its leaders accord- tent unattainabh 

:he wings as Mr. ing to their lack of idiosyncrasies. Inconspicuousness, Intellectuals ; wl 

stage, and then in one quarter of the House at least, seems to have books on Sociali 

filled the scene been elevated into a political virtue. Whilst the among the propl 

5 boards. One Unionists chose a leader because he wore an eye- as it so often is, 

will be a happy glass with hereditary aptitude, and Liberal statesmen blems ; and Mr 

vied with one another in the wild exuberance of circle of his adn 

we shall never their Gladstonian coiffure, Labour remained faithful Jingoes for wh< 

ion that history to the less adventurous charms of Mr. Henderson upon which the 

reading. Most and Mr. Clynes. Other parties might seek figure- Englishman, if 

; story of man- heads in the rich pictorial manner of Sir John discretion of eni 

mger and more Tenniel and F.C.G. But Labour, so far as one can do right. The 

penetrated the judge by results, has set its heart on a Front Bench tribution to his 

ceivable that in designed by the sober pencil of Mr. George Morrow. (as to so many 

tools they have Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a brave continuation of useful capacitie 

yard VII. But this austere tradition. In a party which abounds in tion of high coi 

ten until we are rich curves and sudden contrasts of emotion (and even Himself a q^ 

; and recurrent of colour) he presents a plain rectangular appearance, is an apt leaderl 

the generation a warning, it may be, to the more rococo figures to amalgam as Bui 

tient researches which other parties have vowed allegiance. Mr. H. G. to the work a se 

:cite our wildest Wells somewhere denounced the politics of the Nine- that he will sue*! 

secret motives teenth Century as a sort of procession of big-heads of proportion, 

ord Y., will be from a pantomime, and rejoiced over the disappear- caricaturist of g 

jdents ; and our afnee of the • figy. Perhaps we are arriving slowly at of depicting th 

mpty operating an age of pure reason, when the public will be equal all too human 

rill pour revela- to distinguishing the rival leaders of political thought moustache, thai 

ision before our by their ideas without relying, as at present it has beauty and sup 

d posterity will come to rely almost entirely, on the competing him with bad 

»ry of Mr. Lloyd achievements of their barbers and their tailors. George Lansbu 













SAVED FOR SCOTLAND WITH THE HELP OF ROYAL CONTRIBUTIONS: 

PERSONAL RELICS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

King and Queen gave £50 each, and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York also contributed, towards the f 
Valter Seton to acquire, as a national possession for Scotland, the personal relics of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
5n in London on March 22. The effort was successful as regards Sir George Clerk’s collection, including a tor 
necklace, pendants, and medal (top left, above) struck to celebrate Mary’s betrothal to Darnley in 1565. The 
to Sir George’s family direct through one of the Queen’s ladies, were bought by Messrs. Spink and Son for Dr. 1 

of the subscribers. 
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discovery of this oiliness is hastening the massive 
creature to its doom. What was primarily of survival- 
value in the icy water has proved a curse. There is 
also commercial value in the skin and in the ivory 
of the teeth. 

The walrus is a bulky animal, ten or eleven feet 
in length. It is able, like the eared seals, to turn 
its hind legs forwards, so that they can be used in 
locomotion on land, or on the floating ice-floe. Very 
striking are the upper canines, which form huge 
tusks that are used in digging up bivalves for food 
and in clambering on to the ice. While bivalves 
seem to form the staple food, the walrus wdll also 
utilise fishes, swimming birds, and even seals. As in 
the case of seals, a good deal of time is spent out of 
the water, and the young are always born on land. 

Seals The evolutionary transformation 

has gone further in seals than 
in the w’alrus, for the hind legs arc turned back¬ 
wards and connected with the short tail, to form a 
powerful propeller. As the hind-legs cannot be used, 
for terrestrial locomotion, the seal is at a great dis¬ 
advantage when out of water, and its awkwardness 
is often its undoing. The movements seen on a 
sandbank are rather complex : the fore-limbs arc used 
to lift the front of the body off the ground and to 
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A LINER “LIKE A GRAND HOTEL” AND A TRAMP STE 

severe this winter, affecting in different degrees all “ these that go down to the sea in ships am 
no great disaster, the papers have teemed with little paragraphs describing wrecks of humbler craft, 
came home. It makes all the difference what kind cf a vessel one is in during an ocean storm, 
ared recently that he had known no worse weather in thirty years of seafaring, with these of a small 













>EN TO VICTORY IN FINE STYLE BY CAPTAIN BENNET FOR HIS YOUNG AMERICAN OWNER, 1 
SERGEANT MURPHY (ON LEFT) LEADING AT BECHER’S BROOK THE SECOND TIME RO 



* AND THE HORSE THAT TOOK THIRD PLACE : SERGEANT MURPHY (ON THE LEFT) 
CONJUROR II. (MR. P. DEWHURST UP) AT THE CANAL TUR1 

ational, run at Aintree, on March 23, before the King, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Get 
is notable, for one thing, as a triumph for the veterans. Sergeant Murphy, the winner, 
only 12 took the water jump, and only seven completed the course. Shaun Spadah, wl 
ho won the Grand National in 1921. This year he carried top weight, and conceded 18 It 
5 came in six lengths behind Shaun Spadah. The others who finished were Punt Gun (foi 









2 BEAUTIFUL GREEN PATINA OF OVER 3000 YEARS: ANCIENT GREEK! 
MYCENAEAN TOMBS, INCLUDING “A BRONZE DAGGER IN EXCELLENT 


of the daggers here illustrated was the actual weapon 
slew her lord, Agamemnon, in his bath. But such a 
wholly fantastic or impossible, for the weapons were 
cenae, where that historic murder was committed, and 
t the same period (1500 to 1200 B.C.) as the so-called 
and her paramour, Aigisthus, at Mycenae. These 
from another part of the site, the newly discovered 
tioned by Mr. A. J. B. Wace in his article on another 
’ he writes, 41 include a bronze dagger in excellent 
above objects are a wood-handled dagger (third from 


left), dagger-points (on left, belowt, an iv- 
on the right), and part of a handle 
account of early Greek metal-work and 
44 Ancient History of the Near East.** 4 * 
44 the whole development of prehistoric 
how Mycenaean art, both in metal am 
Aegean or Minoan civilisation of Crete, 
by the short copper or bronze dagger, 
sword. The spear-head soon followed, 
armed as the Babylonian, and better th 








TOMB 529, WITH 
i DESIGN. 


A HIGHLY REALISTIC 


AFTER CLYTEMNESTRA'S PAR 
THE DROMOS (El 


‘where” (in the words of Schliemann, quoted by Mr. A. J. B. Wace in 
: absorbing interest have been opened during the recent excavations cone 
),” writes* Mr. Wace, “ a tank-bath, lined with red stucco, was discover 
We may recall that a photograph of a bath found at Mycenae durin 
20, along with other illustrations and an account of the work ; also in < 
or D. G. Hogarth. Here it may be well to repeat, in explanation 
he Tholos (domed) tombs of the later dynasty (1500 — 1200 B.C.). “ 
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?tty little frocks are of organdie muslin , and 
i P. Steinmann's, 185 , Piccadilly. Bright* silk 

ork decorates the dress on the left ; while self-coloured Swiss embroidery 
or the daffodil-yellow frock on the. right. In the centre, a coral-pink hem is allied to a white foundation . (, 
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Jubilee Dinner u. . 

the Hotel Victoria, on Tuuisuaj 

of Major the Hon. John Astor’s interest in 

Lady Violet Astor has been elected chairman, and 

Miss Hogg (“ C.orisande ” of the Evening Standard), 

one of our most efficient women journalists, vice- 

chairman. It sounds an excellent cast, and if it 

has the success that the ladies' committee of the 

Middlesex Hospital achieved when the Prince 

presided for it, it will prove a real boon to Press 

people. 


Ladies’ luncheons are by no means dull affairs. 
No one expects to have many scores of men to 
luncheon. That given by Lady C.oghlan, and ladies 
of New South Wales, in honour of Lady Fuller, wife 
of the Premier of that Dominion, at the Hyde Park 
Hotel, was of the pleasantest, and enjoyed by about 
sixty of our sex. Lady Coghlan spoke, and so did 
-the guest of honour. Both spoke well, shortly, and 
to the point—gentlemen, please copy—and they had 
an attentive and appreciative audience. It was in 
discussing women as speakers that one lady said her 
girl had been taught to speak in public by addressing 
her comrades at school, 
a real test of nerves that ! 

Another said that she 


*y new pattern I can 
rincess said ; " and 
s always beautifully 
at 44 blind girls and 
ich can successfully 
those having sight. 

ictures of a learned 
dress will have any 


was terrified when she had to speak, and always 
practised into the gramophone Certainly it is a good 
thing to train women to speak concisely, clearly, and 
effectively. 

A correspondent from America tells me that as 
soon as Princess Yolanda of Italy is married, the 
engagement of Princess Mafalda, her sister next in 
age, to the Crown Prince of Belgium will be announced. 
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as -uu, wvw■■uu, k.vviuw uv.uMit/ .01 ioO nrst-class and 48 second-class passengers. The City Line (of Wmw. 

Sons are Managers), in conjunction with their colleagues, the Hall Line, Ltd., of Liverpool, have now 21 passenger-carrying *.. P 
services, besides numerous modern cargo-steamers. The combined tonnage of the various lines controlled by Sir John Ellerman, Bt., 
^ amounts to some half-a-million tons dead-weight, and further steamers are under construction. 
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is that he found it good, but the to-day call Spain, and the Spaniards " Hispania.” must be regarded as 

nsipid, and as dark in colour as And now to answer the question : What manner of ship with the elepl 

it the Israelites were forbidden creature is the hyrax ? To the ordinary observer, This will sound 

ey because he cheweth the cud, perhaps, it is very like a rabbit, both in colour and of the elephant co 

roof : he is unclean unto you.” shape. But a cursory examination would show that that this wonderful 

d : " The high hills are a refuge it differed in some most important details. In the small, trunkless ere 

1 the rocks for the conies ” ; and first place it would appear to be practically earless If one traced an ( 

d : " There be four things which and tail-less ; while the muzzle would have the *' elephant in the 1 

earth, but they are exceeding appearance of being somewhat laterally compressed. the likeness to the 

s are but a feeble folk, yet make The nostrils are conspicuously different. And so, too, The details oi 

he rocks.” ' with the feet; for the toes, four on the fore-foot and hyrax cannot coi 
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Sole Proprietor, : BAIRD-TAYI.OR BROS.. 68. BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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must be regarded as having a very drat: 
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GLASGOW. 


is no more than the logical outcome of the excellent materials 
and craftsmanship that go to the making of these Cases. 

Well made in fine quality purple morocco leather, lined grey moire antique 
silk, and fitted with English-made four-lever locks, the handsome Case here 
shown is of the finest quality throughout. Made in Harrods own workshops. 

The fittings are mounted with heavy gauge London-made silver, engine-turned 
with honeycomb design, and enriched with solid silver border, and include a 
solid silver powder-box. T he brushes are filled with finest quality bristles. Size, 
22 x 14 x 8 inches Complete with Selvyt-lined waterproof cover. £115.0.0 


London Office: Lion House, 
29-30, Tower Hill, E.C.3. 


Everything for Travellers Use 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW 1 


has been planned and built to suit the com¬ 
fort and convenience of the Owner-Driver. 
SPECIFICATION. 

ENGINE —4-Cylinder. 69 x 120 m/m-, 1795 c.c.. Overhead 
Valves, Detachable Cylinder-heads. 

COOLING -Thertno-Syphon and Fan. 

LUBRICATION.-By the nen ' Priroa Forced Feed “ Gun.” 








































RE, THE FAMOUS SCOTTISH 
* “ EIGHT ” TACKLING ONE 
iE-SURFACED BENDS. 
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effect on the sport, 
fore be clearly understood u— 
is not the case. The Closed Rules 
merely lay down the broad principles 
under which closed competitions 
should be held, and will be found, on 
a little study, to be applicable to ail forms of 
competition. In past years, when their adoption 
was optional instead of compulsory, they were used 
by the promoters of hundreds of competitions with 
excellent results. The promoter drafts his own 
special regulations for the competition in question and 
submits them to the R.A.C. They are examined, to 
see that they do not conflict with the Competition 
Rules of the R.A.C., to which the special regulations 



Some Expert Opinions Concerning the Ne 

ROLLS-ROY 

“A delight to drive.” 

“Certainly a Rolls-Royce.” 

“The engine is glorious.” 

“ A wonder car of supreme appeal.” 

“A positively electrical acceleration.” 

“ A splendid contribution to safer motoring 

“Could not be touched by any other a 
power class.” 

ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 15, Conduit Street, Lor 

Telegrams: 

Rolhead, Piecy, London. y 
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Hupmobile 

Retail Showrooms: 

PYTCHLEY AUTOCAR COMPANY, LTD. 

216, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1 

Wholesale: 

H. M. LIMITED, 37. Wwrdour Street. LONDON, W.l 
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THE SUPREME 


Sunbeam 

14 h.p. 4-Cyl. 

TWO and FOUR SKATERS. 
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Financial Timet, 2 nd Oct , IQ22. 



As satisfactory and reliable on the road 
as the Napier aero engine is in the air. 


Dunlop Tyres art the standard fitment 
on the 40 1 jo H. P. NAPIER. 

D.NAPIER €r SON LTD. 
H; New Burlington Street.W.l 
V&rAs: ACTON. LONDON.w.3. 



*** 


Word of Advice 


Before 

Hiring 


before hiring, buying or telling a car may tave 
you much time, trouble and money. Why not 
avail yourself of our Personal Service, designed 
specially to meet your every need ? You can 
hire a modern car from us by the day, week, 
or month, and drive it yourself. 
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“SIXTEEN” ALL-WEATHER MODEL. 

RUSTON-HORNSBY 

The Car of Quality and Value. 

OPINION OF SATISFIED OWNER. 

“. . . I have now had one of your 20 h.p. car» for 
about ten months, and am very pleased to inform you 
that it has given every satisfaction. So far it is without 
a fault. 

“ The driving is so easy and pleasant that even after 
a long day’s drive I never feel any strain and am only 
sorry when my journey comes to an end. With regard to 
passengers, my wife and daughter"could live in the car. 
As a motorist of about 18 years’ experience 1 have never 
been in a car to equal this one for all-round excellence.” 

1923 PRICES: 

RUSTON “ FIFTEEN " FAMILY CAR - - £475 

RUSTON “ SIXTEEN " ALL-SEASON CAR - £525 
ALL-SEASON CAR - £575 


RUSTON “TWENTY 

RUSTON & 

Motor Works, 


HORNSBY Ltd. 

Lincoln. 


LONDON AGENTS: 

C. B. WARDMAN & CO . Lt<L, 122. Great Portland Street. W. L 


THE FINEST VALUE EVER 
OFFERED TO THE MOTOR CYCLIST 

The Trusty Triumph at Pre-War Prices — fully- 
equipped, no extras to pay for, just fill up and you 
are ready for the road. Many thousands of riders 
already experience the comfort and reliability of the 
Trusty Triumph and hourly demonstrate its ability to 
go anywhere at any time. No other machine gives 
such perfect service at so small a cost. 

The MOTOR CYCLE that gives PERFECT SERVICE Day and Night 

Cash, or on Monthly Terms which include a liberal Insurance Policy. 



TriampkCycles from £7 17s. 6d. 


Complete Motor or Cycle Catalogue sent post free 
on request. 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO.. LTD., COVENTRY. 

London : 218, Gt. Portland St., W.i ; and at Leeds. Manchester and Glasgow. A gem!3 Everywh ere, 


































































